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Preface to Part One 


The terms of the Foundation according to which I was 
called upon, in October 1925, to deliver at Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the University, a course of at least twelve 
lectures in English on “ Vedanta Philosophy ” required the 
Lecturer to deal in particular “ with the place occupied by 
the Vedanta in the pljiilosophical systems of the civilised 
world, and of its merits as compared with Western Schools 
of Thought,” The terms at first sight appear as though they 
want to impose a specific view-point about the Vedanta; 
but considering that, if thus narrowly interpreted, they 
would tend to render the Series of Lectures proposed to be 
delivered year after year uncommonly dull and stereotyped, 
I chose to follow out my own way of interpreting the term 
Vedanta and my own method of dealing with the subject. 
And as this may seem to differ from the average notions 
about the “ Vedanta Philosophy,” I may here permit myself 
a word of explanation. 

In common parlance the term Vedanta is restricted to the 
“Advaita” or Monistic Vedanta of the type of Sankara’s 
“Mftyavada”; but this is not only unfair to the types of 
“Vedanta Philosophy” promulgated by Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Vallabha, Srikantha, and others, but it is even unfair to the 
actual Vedantic teaching as contained in the several Upani- 
sads and in the Bhagavadgita: texts which no Vedantic School 
refuses to admit as possessing an authority parallel to that 
of the Brahmasutras themselves. If the ultimate teaching of 
the “Vedanta”—whether derived from the earlier and the later 
Upanisads, or from the Gita and the Bhagavata, or from the 
Vedantasutras proper (to say nothing of the various pro¬ 
pounders of the “Navya” or Modern Vedanta)—were exactly 
identical, as the orthodox opinion would have us accept, 
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what would be the earthly interest of copying out the same 
formula now in the upright Roman Characters, now in the 
Cursive Italics, now in Asokan “ BrShml ” and now in the 
ourrent “ DevanSgarl ’’ ? The fact nevertheless that we are 
genuinely interested in following out the same form or for¬ 
mula in its divergent interpretation should prove that what 
really arrests our attention and deepens our interest is the 
environmental difference which must have led the promul¬ 
gators of the “ Vedanta " Philosophy to shift the emphasis 
from one aspect to another, and to vary the metaphors and 
the arguments to suit the specific cases before them. Like 
Literature and Art, Philosophy is ultimately “ a criticism of 
life,’* and unless we possess a tolerably definite notion as to 
how the “ life ” presented itself to a given people or to a given 
age, we cannot be in a position to grasp the very core of the 
issue. Philosophy is nd a formula in Mathematics which 
you can study and analyse and criticise without giving any 
heed to its author or to the circumstances that may have led 
to its enunciation. 

This naturally involves at each stage the question of 
fixing the texts and settling the dates—at least relatively, 
where absolute certainty may be unattainable. In Indian 
literary history, where all dates are like “ pins set up to be 
bowled down again,” this would no doubt be a peculiarly 
difficult task, affording widest scope for guess-work; but wo 
cannot well avoid it. We may not, for instance, even now 
arrive at a consensus of opinion about the date of the 
Bhagavadgita; but I feel no hesitation in confessing that my 
philosophical estimate of the Poem regarded as Pre-Buddhis- 
tio would be entirely different from my estimate of the same 
Poem regarded as falling between 200 before and 200 after 
Christ. Further, the facility with which most texts regarded 
as authoritative have suffered from sundry contaminations or 
“ pious ” interpolations makes it necessary to introduce in a 
study of Philosophy much matter which is of purely philolo- 
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gical interest, mainly because so very few of our impor¬ 
tant basic texts are available in reliable critical editions. 
Consequently, even at the risk of being dubbed ‘ hypercritical,’ 
we have to re-arrange texts like the Upanisads into chrono¬ 
logical strata; we have to weed out all proved excrescences 
from texts like the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita; and 
we have to preserve the most critical attitude in admitting as 
an authentic work of SahkarScSrya anything and everything 
which masquerades as a genuine piece, no matter under 
whose sanction and authority. 

All this virtually means writing a regular “History" of 
Vedanta Philosophy, and I may be said in a sense to have 
done that, although I hope that I have not absolutely given 
the go to the purely philosophical side as such. Within 
limits I am prepared to follow Hegel’s dictum as to the 
identity of History and Philosophy. And as this part of the 
programme, in view of the paucity of systematic works bearing 
on the theme, naturally took up considerable space, I had to 
throw the matter bearing upon the comparison between the 
Indian and the Western “Vedanta” into the briefest possible 
compass. Comparisons very often tend to become superficial 
because no two things or systems, in their sources, surroun¬ 
dings, and life-purpose, are like enough to afford adequate 
basis for really helpful generalizations. 

Between the notice of my election to the Lecturership 
and the date fixed for the delivery of the Lectures at Calcutta 
there remained an interval hardly sufficient for even the mecha¬ 
nical task of writing out the Lectures in a form that could be 
at once placed into the hands of the printer. Hence, with the 
exception of the first two, I had to deliver these Lectures, 
from brief jottings only. These I was permitted to elaborate 
subsequently. This has made the Lectures, in the bulk and 
form in which they appear in this book, no longer “lectures” 
that could be orally delivered in the course of an hour or so. 
This was inevitable. It meant nlso more expense and delayv 
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But I had no idea that the latter would be so great as to compel 
me to issue the Lectures in two Parts of about 250 pages each. 
I at first estimated for a volume of about 350 pages of the 
present/orma/ for all the Lectures, and secured Swadeshi 
paper of a uniform quality and colour to suffice for the pur¬ 
pose. But when I found that the estimate would be exceeded, 
I also discovered to my surprise that it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to secure from the Mill further stock of paper of exactly 
the same colour and quality unless I chose to wait and take 
a chance. This was the immediate circumstance that led to the 
decision of issuing the Lectures in two separate Parts, which 
may or may not be afterwards welded into one Volume. The 
pagination will not be continuous, although an Index for all 
the Lectures, as also a Glossary of Sanskrit words with their 
English equivalents, will be given only at the end of the 
Second Part. 

The material for the Second Lecture included in this 
Part is derived from the Second Volume of the History of 
Indian Philosophy by ProfesSDr R. D. Ranade and myself, 
published in 1927. It is here presented in a succinct and 
somewhat improved form. The major part of the Third 
Lecture, including the “Summary of the Gita,” was put 
together in connection with my lectures on that philosophical 
Poem which I delivered three times in the course of the last 
six years to my Sanskrit B. A. students at the Deccan College, 
successively touching and revising the same. My main 
differences with the late lamented Professor R. Garbe of 
Tubingen regarding the interpretation of the Gita I had 
communicated to him by letters, and I am really sorry to see 
that he has, not been spared to read my arguments in extenso 
and pass his judgment upon the same. My views about the 
constitution of the Brahmasutras as developed in Lecture IV 
I am submitting with deference to the judgment of scholars 
like Professor H. Jacobi, whose arguments about the date and 
the interpretation of the Sutras I find myself unable to accept 
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in tofco. I admit that the Brahmasutras deserve to be made 
the subject of a much more thorough-going study than what 
I have been able to comprise within the brief span of forty 
pages. This I hope to do elsewhere. For the fifth Lecture I was 
eagerly waiting for the appearance of the long announced 
Volume on the “Agama^astra of Gaudapada” by Professor 
Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya of the Santiniketan, which, so 
far as I am aware, is not yet out. For many of the Karikas 
I have been led to arrive at distinctive renderings of my 
own, which could not all be embodied in the Lecture, but 
which could now be possibly included in a critical edition of 
the Gaudapadlya-karikas, which I have been, from several 
quarters, urged to undertake. On the vexed question of the 
age and the literary entourage of Sankaracarya, dealt with 
in the last Lecture contained in this Part, I have had the 
rare privilege of discussing the whole question personally 
with my old Guru, Professor K. B. Pathak, upon whom 
the University of Tubingen has recently most deservedly 
conferred the Doctorate in Philosophy (Honoris Causa), and 
who, even at the advanced age of 80, is now engaged in writ¬ 
ing important original papers and bringing out a collected 
edition of his Works. I have also derived considerable help 
from a careful compilation of the data deducible from all the 
minor and major works attributed to Sankaracarya made by 
my student, friend and colleague, Mr, R, D, Vadekar, whose 
constant cooperation in my literary undertakings may now 
be said to have passed the limits of a formal thanks-giving. 

In conclusion 1 must express my indebtedness to the 
University of Calcultta who honoured me by its invitation 
to deliver this Series of Lectures, and who granted me all 
other facilities concerning the publication of the same, I 
only hope that these humble Lectures of mine are deemed 
a tribute worthy of acceptance by the Premier University 
of India, 

BUvakunja, Poona i „ „ 

24th September, 1929 J Belvalkab 
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LECTURE I 

INTRODUCTORY 

|N the Katha Upanisad we read (II. i. 1 )—“ The Self-sub¬ 
sisting [Creator] fashioned apertures [of the sense-organs] 
with an out-wending tendency; and hence it is that man 
looks outward, and not within himself. ** This is of course 
merely a poetic way of stating the fact that the data of our 
knowledge must come from without; that man, in other 
words, is confronted here with a world which is outside of 
him and which it is his unending task in life to interpret 
and “ make a part of himself. ” It is in this act of interpre¬ 
tation, this endeavour to reduce the phenomenal manifold to a 
more or less consistent system, that Philosophy takes its 
birth and reaches its culmination; and this is what is virtu¬ 
ally implied when it is stated that Philosophy everywhere 
begins normally with Cosmology ; with the attempt, that is 
to say, to trace the world, by a critical consideration of the 
facts of outward experience, to its ultimate unitary starting- 
point. Such an attempt to discover the First Cause of the 
Creation, to be scientific, must obviously be based upon an 
actual objective experimentation; but it is not everywhere 
that Philosophy occupies itself for any length of time with 
such an objective and scientific analysis of the facts and 
phenomena of the world without. For, before he has gone 
very far on his quest in this manner, our primitive philoso¬ 
pher finds ready to hand in his own will-power a principle 
of unity which, as far at any rate as the diverse purposeful 
activities into which he finds himself engaged from day to 
day are concerned, is felt by him to be an adequate unifying 
principle; and then, by a simple process of analogical trans¬ 
ference, he posits a similar but infinitely more potent Will 
behind the recurrent and non-recurrent, regular and cata- 
1 [Basu Mallik Leotures, 1925] 
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clysmic happenings of the world around him. And corres¬ 
ponding to the stage of social and political evolution that he 
may have attained, he delights in weaving around this 
unitary Will-power a fabric of poetic mythology and reli¬ 
gious superstition, of which such wonderfully varied 
specimens are preserved to us in the early civilisations of 
India, Assyro-Babylonia, Scandinavia, and Greece. This we 
may call the first or the “anthropomorphic” stage in the 
evolution of Philosophy. 

The Creator of the Universe reached in this first more 
or less primitive stage of speculation is, as we have seen, a 
mere reflex of the authority which in that early society is 
enjoyed by the head of the family or the chieftain of the 
tribe. And just as, in course of time, the Pater familiaa or 
the Tribal Chieftain discovers, within the sphere of his pro¬ 
per jurisdiction, certain wills or forces opposed to himself 
and so resisting the operation and the free exercise of his 
own will, even so our mythologizing philosopher comes in 
oourse of time to realise the necessity of isolating and in¬ 
vestigating certain connected facts of outward life with a 
view to discover if they, per chance, have any laws of 
their own existence which may be independent of, if not 
always antagonistic to, the Great Will which he had 
anthropomorphically posited at the centre of the Universe. 
Such a discovery of the presence of other wills and other 
independent laws governing the process of the world leads to 
the rise and growth of individual Sciences such as we know 
them, although it must not be forgotten that generations 
and centuries of patient, unflagging effort are required before 
these divert branches of human knowledge get pruned of all 
superstitions and become ' scientific ’ in the modern accep¬ 
tance of this term. Philosophy which began its career, as 
we saw, by setting forth the whole Universe as its own 
exclusive field of study has a very hard time of it when these 
special Sciences, one by one, appropriate different corners 
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from the philosopher’s field of inquiry ; nay, it may be even 
threatened with extinction. At the most it comes to be 
regarded as a mere intellectual pastime : as the ‘ handmaid ’ 
. who has no power of independent motivation, but who must 
for ever carry the trail behind her ‘ mistress ’ Science. But 
inasmuch as the individual Sciences evolve forth categories 
which are often very limited in their application, and which 
fail utterly when applied beyond their proper sphere—e. g. 
the categories of Chemistry or Mathematics when extended to 
Ethics or Sociology—Philosophy now steps forward claiming 
for itself the right to evaluate the different categories of the 
Sciences and so of correcting the tendency of the specialist 
to make his own postulates and deductions the measure of all 
existence. The handmaid who was merely to carry the trail 
of her mistress is seen now holding the candle in front to 
light the way for her mistress. In place of — or rather 
underlying—the particulars which the isolated Sciences had 
reached. Philosophy endeavours to find the truly universal, 
so that the unity which it had once “ anthropomorphically’* 
reached, it may again “ rationally ” re-discover amidst the 
changing, fleeting manifold. It is just this all-comprehend¬ 
ing and adjudicatory function of Philosophy that Plato 
probably sought to convey when he declared Philosophy 
to be ‘syn-optic,’ and it is this very idea that Aristotle stressd 
when he defined Philosophy as the “ Science of existence as 
such.” Philosophy accordingly goes deeper than Science. 
It asks questions which the scientist finds it unnecessary 
to raise. It goes to the very foundations of experience (which 
the scientist is often content to take for granted), and so 
is able to provide the ultimate vindication of scientific 
knowledge itself. Philosophy begins where Science ends» 
and ends where Science begins. It is an attempt, in other 
words, to trace the Universe back to the ultimate First 
Principle, and having attained it, to deduce from it, without 
any logical leap or sleight of hand, the very Universe from 
which the inquiry originally started. 
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While therefore the beginnings of Philosophy and th»< 
ultimate goal that, if it has not already attained, it at least 
endeavours and eventually aspires to one day attain, are in 
all countries and in all ages more or less alike, the most 
absorbing interest of the study of the philosophies of diverse 
times and peoples consists in the critical observation of fche 
modes in which the problem of Philosophy presents itself, 
and the lines along which its solution is attempted by a given 
people living under a given set of circumstances and environ- 
ments. A people (like the Ancient Greeks) living in too 
close an association with Nature, and compelled for their 
own safety and sustenance to carefully record and study 
her varying moods, are prone to cultivate the “ scientific ” 
spirit rather too early and so reach a physical First Principle 
before they come to think of Mind or of Man. On the other 
hand, a people (like the Aryan colonists in India) living under 
a constant menace of marauding enemies around, and hence 
fully appreciating the services of a strong warrior chief¬ 
tain, are likely to give an anthropomorphic turn to the spec¬ 
ulation and early establish a faith in an all-powerful Godhead 
with an appropriate cult of worship. There are times when— 
either because of the victory which a particularly gifted 
nation of warriors has been able to win against overwhelm¬ 
ing odds—e. g. the victory of Athens over Persia—or because 
of the other more peaceful victory which a towering per¬ 
sonality such as that of Gautama the Buddha is able to^ 
achieve over the heart and spirit of his fellow-beings, or, 
finally, because of the triumph which human Reason has 
been able to obtain over Nature through the great and 
wonderful achievements of Modern Science,—man feels such 
an overweening confidence in himself that he comes to 
regard his own Self as the centre of the whole Universe, 
and so evolves idealistic systems of philosophy in all their 
shades and varieties. Contrariwise, on occasions of great 
national distress or personal humiliation, when one feels the 
jfrip of the darkest despair, being bereft of every hope of 
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l)referment and consequently of every incentive to work, 
one comes to think so very disparagingly of the tiny speck 
of mortality named man, and of his little span of life here 
below,and feels so utterly cowed down before an irresistible, 
all-pervading Omnipotence, that he rears up a philosophy in 
which the individual is absolutely effaced and lost sight 
of in an all-engulfing Absolute. These are only a few 
typical examples of the results which, under a specific set 
of conditions, particular groups of thinkers belonging to 
a given age or country can be, and have been, able to reach; 
but in an actual history of Philosophy there arise infinite 
modifications and combinations of these; and even where 
the final conclusions evolved in different philosophical 
periods seem to agree in their essentials, it is interesting to 
observe from what starting points and through what inter¬ 
vening stages the conclusions in question were reached. 
For, it must never be forgotten that the impulse to Philoso¬ 
phy, that particular fact in our political, social, or religious 
environment which evokes what has been aptly termed the 
"divine discontent’ which is the parent of all Philosophy, 
differs from age to age and even generation to generation. 
It is only when the present ceases to satisfy us and restricts 
our legitimate liberty of action that we begin to enquire 
into the why and the whence and the wherefore, and so 
endeavour to restore the broken harmony of our life by 
either mending what can be mended, by ending what must 
needs be ended, or—not being able to achieve either—by 
fleeing away from the present and building Utopias or Ideal 
Republics for the future. Philosophy, no less than Poetry and 
the Fine Arts, is ‘a criticism of life’ and cannot accordingly 
J)e properly studied when divorced from life. Consequently 
it is possible to speak of the distinctive philosophy of a given 
age or a people, in a sense in which it is not permissible to 
fipeak in the case of Physics, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
-and the several other abstract and objective Sciences of the 
present day. 
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A good deal of vague talk and hazy notions prevail 
concerning ‘Indian Philosophy’ even amongst the average^ 
educated men of our own Country, to say nothing of 
those in Europe or in America, A couple of paradoxical 
propositions concerning Brahman and Maya and Karman,. 
and a number of wonderful anecdotes about Indian Yogina 
and Indian Mystics, practically exhaust all that one^ 
cares to know concerning Indian Philosophy, altogether 
ignoring the fact that, howsoever poor the Hindu achieve¬ 
ments in exact Sciences might be as compared with tho 
phenomenal developments of the modern Sciences in Europe, 
the results attained by India in the domain of philosophical 
speculation—for instance her investigations into the prob¬ 
lems concerning the relation of the Deity to the Indivi¬ 
dual—can challenge comparison in both their variety and 
depth with those elicited during the speculative career of 
any other nation or people ancient as well as modern. 
Beginning with the dimmest dawn of speculation in the 
hymns of the Bgveda, through the Upanisads, the Gitft, 
Buddhism, the Darsanas, PurSnas, Tantras and what not, 
right up to the days of Swtol Vivekananda and Dr. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, there lies stretched before our vision a vast 
tract of continuous philosophical productivity that in mere 
length easily exceeds three times the duration of historical 
Greek Philosophy. And during all this vast period of some 
five millenia India has passed through vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune—has seen great empires rise and culminate and fall, 
only to be succeeded by still greater empires springing out 
of the very debris of their predecessors; has experienced 
social and'^religious convulsions of a stupendous character, 
giving birth to soul-stirring lyrics and soul-captivating 
faiths ; and has revealed human nature in all its sublime 
elevation and all its appalling degradation through all its 
highways and byways of existence—on a scale and in a 
manner which has hardly any parallel in the history of 
the world. As a consequence there is scarcely any system, 
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of philosophy cultivated in Ancient Greece, propounded by 
the Mediaeval Church, or set forth by philosophers of the 
present day that has not its analogue somewhere in the 
long, checkered, but none the less fruitful history of Indian 
Philosophy. Of course it is not intended to deny that the 
philosophical problems of a people are more or less coloured 
by their scientific theories about the world, and that where 
the latter have attained the wonderful depth and precision 
of, say, the Modern Age of Science, the philosophical prob¬ 
lems of that age are naturally set forth and argued with 
corresponding depth and precision. But it is nevertheless 
contended that, in relation to the data that evoke it, the 
quality of the intellectual reaction that ensues should be 
the same, and should deserve the same degree of credit, the 
actual intellectual contribution of a seer being proportion¬ 
ate to the speculative and scientific back-ground of his 
activity. In the particular case before us, we must also 
take note of the fact that while literary records of some 
fifty different Indian philosophical systems are still preserv¬ 
ed to us, perhaps as many more philosophical systems have 
perished and are no longer available to us for study in extenso. 
It is, for instance, well known that the Lord Buddha, 
attempting a succinct review of the ‘ heretic ’ cults, creeds, 
and doctrines that were known to be current in his own day, 
enumerates no less than sixty-two such Darsanas, giving 
occasional details about a few of them; while the more for¬ 
malistic enumeration in the more or less contemporaneous 
Jain Suttas under the four heads of Kriyavada, AkriyavSda, 
AjiSnavida and Vinayavada totals as many as three hundred 
and sixty-three philosophical views known to Lord Mahavlra 
and although some of these views, possibly, might owe 
their existence merely to the Indian partiality for schema- 
tisation, we have still to remember that since the time of 
these enumerations a very large number of further and 
newer philosophies have also been originated and perfected 
by more than one thinker in different parts of India. Of 
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course, this very plethora of philosophical systems carries 
with it its own danger and drawback especially in a country 
like India which is so characteristically lacking in the 
historical sense, so much so that an eminent Indian scholar, 
not many years ago, was heard to declare from a public 
platform that he did not believe in such a thing as 
chronology in the case of the Indian philosophical systems, 
but that they have been existing all along more or less con¬ 
temporaneously, so that every system could and did at will 
borrow from every other system. The method of studying 
philosophy in close correlation with history that has been 
advocated above and that is going to be followed in the 
sequel cannot of course subscribe to any such view. To 
take a concrete example, it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
impossible to determine the philosophical teaching of the 
BhagavadgitS unless we have clear-cut views as to the 
relation of that work in its final form to Buddhism. Most 
people who have written on the subject assume a priori and, 
in my humble opinion, without sufficiency of evidence, that 
it is Post-Buddhistic, and thereby miss, as I hope to be able 
to show in a subsequent Lecture, an iraportant raison d’etre 
of that philosophical masterpiece. The exact allocation of 
the position of any one link in the chain necessarily 
involves the fixing of the relative position of the other links 
in the same, so that, except on the basis of a precise deter¬ 
mination of the relative position of the different extant 
religio-philosophical works produced in Ancient and Mediae¬ 
val India, it would be vain to think of building a super¬ 
structure of what might reasonably claim to be a reliable 
History of Philosophy. 

Our present course of Lectures is not concerned with 
the whole History of Indian Philosophy in all its rami¬ 
fications, but with only one branch of it: the Vedanta 
Philosophy. But even so, the field covered by it is sufficient¬ 
ly extensive, and presents its own peculiar problems and 
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-difficulties. For, Vedanta does not denote any one specific 
school of thought in the sense in which we speak of the 
Philosophy of Plato or of Hegel, but it is a name which 
covers a tendency of thinking which is in evidence not only 
in some portions of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, or in 
the Bhagavadgita and the Epics and the Puranas generally, 
but — not to mention the half-a-dozen and more Vedantic 
schools strictly so called—it underlies and gives its peculiar 
tone to the devotional utterances of the Mediaeval mystics and 
is not without its influence even upon the literary and philo¬ 
sophic writings of the present day in all the Provinces and 
Vernaculars of the Country. In fact it can be said without 
exaggeration that the present-day beliefs and practices of the 
average Hindu—diverse and divergent as they are from 
place to place and house to house—are ultimately projected 
upon the back-ground of the Vedanta Philosophy of some 
denomination or the other. So true is this that writers and 
preachers have arisen from time to time who have ascribed 
to Vedanta Philosophy the credit and the responsibility for 
all that India has achieved or suffered during the course of 
her long and eventful history, some calling Vedanta an 
unmitigated curse of the Land while others seeing in it the 
only hope of India’s salvation. It is evident that when two 
such diametrically opposed judgments are passed with refe¬ 
rence to one and the same subject, the authors of these judg¬ 
ments must be held to be rather thinking of two different 
aspects of the same. For, the term Vedanta—and here lies the 
real difficulty of our study—has not always and everywhere 
meant the same thing. Monism and Pluralism, Monotheism 
and Polytheism, can alike obtain their sanction from the 
Vedanta; and people claiming traditional allegiance to 
different deities, and differing entirely in their modes of lift 
and worship, may yet proclaim themselves as followers of 
the Vedanta Philosophy and so wage an unending warfare 
amongst themselves. The only safe course under the 
circumstances is to pursue the strictly historical method 
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and determine what the term Vedanta has meant at the- 
different stages of its evolution. It may ultimately turn 
out that, amidst all its vicissitudes of meaning, the term 
Vedanta does represent a specific unitary tendency in 
speculation, with a large option and latitude concerning 
certain minor aspects of its denotation. But, to begin with, 
the term will have to be understood in a sense appropriate 
for each of its developmental stages. 

The term ‘Vedanta’ is generally explained to mean the 
ania or concluding portion of the Veda, taking Veda, with 
the commentators, to denote the SarnhitSs and Brahmanas 
(including the Aranyakas and Upanisads) of the different 
recensions of the Vedas ( mardrahrdhma'^aimako vedah). This 
is a correct enough statement as far as it goes: only, 
not all the ‘Vedanta’ texts come at the end of the Brfih- 
manas. Some, like the Isa or the BSskala, form portions of 
the SamhitSs themselves, while others, like the Aitareya 
and the Taittirlya, come in the middle of the Aranyakas 
and not at their very end, as is the case with the Chandogya 
or the BrhadSranyaka. But merely to designate the loca¬ 
tion of a text is not to say anything about the nature of its 
contents. As a consequence, another mode of interpreting 
the term Vedanta is at times resorted to whereby anta is 
taken to imply the ‘final or ultimate teaching’ of the Veda. 
The major portion of the Vedic texts, it is well known, 
concern themselves with the details of the ritual, with the 
* KarmakSnda; ’ but the final teaching of'the Veda ia 
salvation through knowledge, or the ‘ Jfianakanda, ’ * and by 
the term VedSnta we are expected to understand those 
texts—irrespective of their relative position in the Scrip¬ 
tures—which preach the latter doctrine. But whether we 

* We ignore for the present the dootrine of * salvation through 
faith,' sinoe faith can, from a certain point of view, be identified with 
knowledge. 
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understand Vedanta in the first or in the second sense, one- 
inevitable corollary follows, viz., that Vedanta believes in 
the existence of a revealed and infallible Scripture, which it 
is the task of that Philosophy to correctly interpret. In 
this sense Vedanta is often styled the Uttara-mlmaflsa, or 
the science of exegesis as applied to the latter portion of 
the Veda, to distinguish it from the Purva-mimansa which 
deals with the earlier or ritualistic part of the Veda. Now, 
although exegetics cramps the freedom of philosophic specula¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it has to acknowledge the unquestioned 
authoritativeness of a given body of texts, it has been proved 
more than once in the History of Philosophy—so, for exam¬ 
ple, in the case of Christianity in the Mediaeval Ages—that 
a considerable freedom of speculation can prevail in spite of, 
and even along with, an absolute allegiance to a received 
dogma, in consequence of the extraordinary ingenuity of 
the human mind to deduce a desired meaning from the 
words of a given text. This in any case has been so out¬ 
rageously true in the case of the Indian Mimafisists that 
one is prone to exclaim in despair—“Logic lacks foundation; 
the Scriptures widely diverge; and not a Sage is there whose 
word can be the final authority. The essence of Dharma 
lies deep in the cave : the path to follow is the one which 
the great majority (or, some outstanding Personality) 
treads.” Those however who do not like to see VedSnta re¬ 
duced to a mere process of text-torturing—at times dignified 
with the name of Theology—propose a third way of under¬ 
standing the term Vedanta. Veda, according to this interpre¬ 
tation, signifies ‘ knowledge ’ and anta ‘ the final aim or 
purpose.’ Vedanta thus denotes the highest knowledge that 
man is capable of reaching, the knowledge, in other words, 
of the true Reality or the Absolute. This mode of interpreta¬ 
tion certainly brings Vedanta on a par with the function 
and goal of Philosophy as it is generally understood in the^ 
West; but the interpretation, I am afraid, will have to be- 
pronounced as unhistorical. 
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But quite apart from this question of the exact interpreta¬ 
tion of the term Vedanta, it is worth considering in all its 
implications the charge that is at times brought against the 
Vedanta when it is described as being merely a system of 
Theology, and not Philosophy in the modern acceptance of 
the term. And in any case, before we launch upon a series 
of Lectures on ‘Vedanta Philosophy’it is meet that we should 
consider if Vedanta deserves to be called Philosophy at all. 
Now, it must at once be conceded that Vedanta of every 
denomination subordinates Reason to Authority, admits the 
impossibility of the disciple realising the ultimate goal of 
existence, howsoever divergently conceived, without the in¬ 
tervention and assistance of a qualified Guru, and considers 
its only task and supreme purpose to consist in attempting 
a ‘Samanvaya’ of the Scriptures, in trying to establish, 
that is to say, that the apparently divergent Scriptural texts, 
.on ultimate analysis and by a rigorous application of the 
canons of interpretation, agree in proclaiming a harmo¬ 
nious and self-consistent body of teaching in metaphysics 
us well as in ethics, in psychology as well as in episte¬ 
mology, and in the details of world-creation no less than 
in the minutiae of the ritual and the graded sequence of 
emancipation. All this would seem to decide the question 
against Vedanta being Philosophy; but there are important 
considerations on the other side that it will not do to ignore 
outright. In the first place it is essential to remember that 
the ultimate Scriptural texts upon which the whole fabric of 
Vedanta Philosophy rests—the Upanisads—are, for the most 
part and with the well-known exceptions excepted, inquiries 
after the Xfuth conducted more or less along the approved 
methods of philosophical disquisitions in the average Euro¬ 
pean text-books of Philosophy. The most outstanding 
example of this is of course the instruction of Svetaketu by 
his father (Chan. Up. vi. 12-16), where the lesson that a 
mysterious unitary principle can underlie the phenomenal 
.manifold is brought home to the pupil by the experimental 
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illustrations of (1) the seedkin within the seedkin, which is- 
beyond the ken of the eye (and the other senses) but which 
in fact has developed into the expanding and down-wending 
Banian tree before us; of (2) the salt that is lost in the 
water but that is revealed by taste and can be re-perceived 
once more (sasvat samvartate) if the liquid is allowed to 
settle or dry up * Then, passing on to non-physical catego¬ 
ries, of (3) the idea of a familiar scene (the Gandhara 
country) which is present in the back of the consciousness 
of the man from Gandhara, but which has to be made ex¬ 
plicit bit by bit by contrast with scenes diifering from the 
one already familiar to him; t of (4) the gradually failing 
consciousness of the dying man, the spark of whose life, if 
per chance revived by a potent medicine, can resume the 
functional activities which otherwise exist only in a dor¬ 
mant embryonic state in the warmth of the body, with the 
extinction of which the man dies; and lastly, of (5) the guilt 
or innocence of the person undergoing the trial by ordeal, 
which, although present as an ethical fluid—if I may so call 
it—in the man all along, becomes manifest only after the 
actual ordeal. There are other Upanisadic texts besides the 
one just expounded where conviction is sought to be pro¬ 
duced by an appeal to the experience of the wakeful, dream¬ 
ing and sound-sleep conditions ; so that when the authori¬ 
tative Vedantic texts which are, so to say, the corner-stones 
of the whole philosophical edifice make a free appeal to 

* Reading abhi-i-pra-basya. With the reading ahhitapya^ the idea 
would be to recover the salt in the water by evaporation. — The illustra- 
tion of the salt is slightly more oonviocing than that of the seedkin, 
because the lost salt is still perceivable by taste. Not so the seedkin. 

t A very good parallel to illustration No. 3 is the way in which 
we solve a geometrical rider. We have an implicit idea of the correct 
solution, which enables us to reject the false solutions and recognise 
the true one the moment it dawns upon us. For No. 4 a modern parallel 
would be the slowly vanishing consciousness of a man placed under 
chloroform. 
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rational experimentation, and seek to establish their con¬ 
clusions by a more or less strictly objective method, we 
cannot object to these conclusions being later cited as 
authorities, any more than we can- object to Euclid when 
he cites a theorem already proved, in establishing a sub¬ 
sequent theorem. 

In the second place, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that Indian Philosophy in general, and the Vedanta Phi¬ 
losophy in particular, has always had an intensely practical 
aim. It was never taken up in the way in which we cultivate 
Philosophy in our modern Schools and Universities, viz., as 
a mere intellectual discipline. Its votary was an earnest 
seeker after Truth who, worried by certain problems of the 
world, was prepared to risk everything for their correct 
solution, and never remained content unless and until he 
realised the object of his quest. He never cared to study 
Philosophy: he preferred to live it and die for it. This being 
so, the ultimate sanction for the VedSnta is not so much 
^ruti or Scriptures as the Sakmtkara or Self-realisation. We 
have in fact in our standard texts* clear enough statements 
where the Sruti is distinctly relegated to the realm of 
Avidya or Nescience. The Scriptures at the most can only 
perform the negative service of eradicating all false notions 
about the Reality. They bring the pupil upto the brink of 
the ocean of Reality, but the plunge into the ocean andjhe 
joy of swimming into it is what he must achieve by his oum 
ejyo;’t(UddharedatmanStm5nam). The Scriptures, 
in so far as they are the faithful records of the experience 
of those that have achieved the swimming, may be relied 
upon merely to establish the possibility of such achievements, 
but no word-descriptions as to how one feels while swimm¬ 
ing can take the place of actually feeling it for one’s own 

* Sankara’* BrahmasntrabhSfya (iv. 1. 12)—Aniyojya’irahiitStmaitta’ 
pratipatteb iistrasyavi^ayatv'St. 
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self. It is thus evident that Vedanta is much more than 
mere Mimaflsa, The Guru has achieved the “Saksatkara” 
in his own person and he makes the approved pupil see eye 
to eye with himself. The pupil’s only ‘ Scripture ’ is the 
Guru, who is to point him the way to Self-realisation; and 
if in subsequent disquisitions, for whatever purposes under¬ 
taken, the usual Scriptures are cited at all, they are merely 
to support a conclusion which has been already reached 
independently of the Scriptures. There is of course a world 
of difference between such subordinate use of the Scriptures, 
and an absolute dependence on them for all arguments 
and findings whatsoever. 

Then too it is worth noting that Modern Philosophy 
which lays claim to a strictly objective and rationalistic 
procedure cannot absolutely dispense with an appeal to 
^experience. When the Psychologist tries to explain how 
we come to have the perception of Space and Time; when 
Descartes,looking within himself, avers that one of the most 
clear and distinct and innate ideas that he finds therein is 
the idea of God, the most perfect being; when Kant, being 
driven to extremes, makes his famous statement about the 
starry heaven above and the moral law within; when Hegel, 
thinking out a thought in the abstract, educes from a given 
thesis its own antithesis, and then their synthesis in a 
higher positive; or finally when, in the present-day philoso¬ 
phical controversies between Pragmatism, Idealism, and New 
Realism, arguments are adduced to carry a given conviction 
home; is not the appeal in each case eventually to the 
introspective consciousness of the average intelligent man? 
This will be clear if we consider for a moment the way in 
which our mind reacts upon a given philosophical argument 
before pronouncing upon its adequacy or otherwise. If our 
Vedantic philosopher in the same way carried his final 
appeal to Saksatkara, that is no reason why we should deny 
to him the title of a philosopher. It has of course to be 
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conceded that the Saksatkara was not to be attained by anjr 
average man on the street. Neither however is such a man 
always capable of following all the arguments in Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality, or in Einstein’s Law of. Relativity. 
And the case was rendered further complicated in the case 
of the Indian philosophers who, in consequence of their 
breath-control and other Yogic practices, (to the possibilities 
of which modern Science is only just waking up), appealed 
to certain peculiar “Yogic” experiences which only the 
trained adepts could realise in their own person. In fact, 
it was just because the experiences to which the Vedantic 
philosopher appealed did not always lie within the easy 
reach of all, that he found it necessary to appeal, as a pis 
oiler, to the Scriptures which might be taken to embody the 
capitalised experience of the peculiarly gifted section of 
humanity, gathering down from precedent to precedent. 

In actual practice, if we find our Vedantic writers 
frequently citing authorities and bandying them to and fro 
in the course of their argumentations, it must not be ignored 
that their controversies are in most cases waged against 
opponents who do not disclaim the authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures: for instance, against the rival Vedantic schools. In 
such cases of course we cannot take any exception to their 
procedure. When however, on the other hand, the contro¬ 
versies lie with opponents who do not acknowledge the 
authority of the Veda—say, the Buddhists—the Vedantin is 
invariably seen to make the appeal to no tribunal higher 
than Reason. And even otherwise, Sankaracarya, for 
instance, is creditably anxious to carry on the warfare even 
with his rival “Vedantins” within the domain of Reason as 
far as possible. We can even say that this was the distinct 
advance that Sankaracarya made over the philosophical 
view-point of BadarSyana, as I hope to be able to show in 
another Lecture. To the Scriptures the AcSrya assigns 
(Br. Su. Bha. III. i. 25) a two-fold function, in regard to 
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which their authoritaiiveness according to him must pass^ 
unchallenged: (1) where it is a question of deciding what 
human activities produce what apurva the fruition of which 
may come in this life or in the next; and (2) where it is a. 
question of ascertaining the nature of an admittedly ultra- 
sensuous Reality like Brahraam But beyond this even the 
Scriptures cannot go. They cannot claim to determine for ua 
the nature of ordinary phenomena * where the anubhava of the 
senses, and the deductions of reason as based upon the anubfuiva 
of the senses, are and must remain the sole authority. Nor is 
their assistance needed in determining the probable conse¬ 
quences of ordinary secular actions, where induction and 
deduction may be safely trusted to be our guide. Out 
philosopher goes still further. He admits that even in matters 
which fall within the exclusive sphere of the Scriptures, in¬ 
asmuch as these texts have to be interpreted aright, the help of 
Tarka or reasoning of the right type is an essential requisite: 
the question as to whether this particular interpretation 
supported by this set of reasons or that other interpretation 
supported by another distinct set of reasons is really tho 
correct one being ultimately determined only at the bar of 
anicbhava or saksatkara —preferably your own, but so long as 
you are not in a position to attain it yourself, that of a 
reliable Guru or Apta. The ultimate position then with 
reference to the relation of subservience between Experience, 
Reason, and Authority is as follows; Reason—and by this 
term we should be understood to include Analogy and the 
other Pramanas admitted by traditional Vedanta—gets its 
eventual sanction from Experience, and so likewise does the 
authority of the Scriptures. Scriptures are therefore sub¬ 
ordinate to Reason where we are concerned with matters 
of actual sensuous anubhava^ such as the heat of the fire. On 

* As Sankara clearly says (GItSbbSsya, Anand. Ed. p. 535)— 
m hundred Srutis, declaring fire to be cold and without light, oanrot 
prove authoritative.** 

S [Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925] 
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the other hand, Reason has to yield the palm to the Sorip> 
tures where it is a question of matters where Scriptures can 
appeal to a distinct supra-sensuous experience of their own. 
Eventually the VedSnta acknowledges only one criterion 
of truth, viz. anubhava. Such being the case, it will certainly 
not do to style YedSnta as mere exegetics, or dogmatism, or 
theology, or whatever other appellation it may be fashion¬ 
able to use to characterise the system. 

The remarks made in the preceding paragraph will be 
found to hold true in the case of all the schools and deno¬ 
minations of the Vedanta. With reference to the VedSnta 
of the Sankara school an objection is at times urged which, 
for the sake of completing the present topic under discussion, 
I prefer to dispose of at this place, although it should more 
properly have formed part of another subsequent Lecture. 
As is well known, Sahkaracarya acknowledges two grades 
•of truths: the vyavaharikasatya and the paramarthika-satya, 
or the conventional and the absolute truth, the one sense- 
born and hence rooted in the ignorance of dualism, and the 
other intuitive or ultra-sensuous and so leading to absolute 
non-dualism. Passages enough can be quoted from the 
AeSrya’s writings wherein the former is compared to dark¬ 
ness which cannot co-exist with, which is in fact entirely 
negated by, the illumination of the latter. Every attentive 
reader of Sankara’s works knows how he constantly shifts 
from the conventional to the absolutistic point of view 
in interpreting texts from the TJpanisads. But however con¬ 
venient, it is urged by certain critics of the Advaita Vedanta, 
such a dSuble-pouched procedure might have proved in the 
task of effecting a samanvaya between the divergent utterances 
of the Scriptures, it evidently betrays “a radical philosophi- 
< 3 al defect in the system” seeing that it admits no one certain 
criterion of truth. If against this we essay to point out that 
anubhava can be that “one certain criterion of truth” for 
vytvakara as well as paramartha, we are reminded that inas- 
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much as tYieanubhava of vyavaJmra is falsified by the anubhava 
of paramartha^ anubhava per se can no longer stand as a real 
oriterion of truth. It seems however to be forgotten by the 
other side that, according to the Sankara Vedanta, even the 
anubhava of vyavahara does not derive its validity because of 
a supposed “ correspondence between the thing outside and 
its representation by our mind; ” for, if that were so, in¬ 
asmuch as the agency which is to vouch for this “correspond¬ 
ence” or saphala-pravriti is no other than the subsequent 
sense-perception, the argument could be seen to clearly 
proceed in a circle. The validity of ordinary sense-percep¬ 
tion follows because, as a later text points out, in every 
perceptive act there does ensue an identity between the 
* Caitanya * or Brahman underlying the percipient and the 
same ‘Caitanya’ as underlying the object perceived, leading 
to an eventual knowledge of their essential identity in be¬ 
ing or sattva^ without any consciousness of such knowledge, 
or, for the matter of that, of the distinction between the 
eubject and the object, the instrument and the fruit. This 
mttva is the only element of truth in an objective perception. 
The particular attributes of perception—e. g., the colour and 
the taste of the orange—are mutable, subjective, unreal; 
and it is vain of any system of philosophy to endeavour to 
compile evidence of the correspondence between my present 
representation of the orange and the actual objective quali¬ 
ties inherent in it. — And, now, wherein consists the truth 
of the anubhava of the paramarthika state ? Why, just in 
the realisation of the identity of the ‘Thou’ with the ‘That’ 
without the consciousness of that realisation. The drop 
that was taken out of the ocean has been funded back into 
it so that it no longer retains its individuality as a drop or 
even the consciousness of it. Its life henceforward has 
become one with the infinite life of the ocean, the cramping 
limitations of individuality having fallen away not only 
with reference to the future, but also with reference to the 
past—if indeed we can at all apply the category of Time tc> 
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that truly “timeless" existence. That the temporary identity'/ 
between the percipient and the perceived of the type above 
described does take place in any act of ordinary (vyavaharika)' 
sense-perception, of this one can very easily convince oneself 
by analysing one’s experience while reading, say, an absorb¬ 
ing novel. When deeply engrossed in the act, there no- 
longer persists the distinction between the reader and the 
pages read, and there is not even any consciousness of the joy 
that is being derived from the reading. When, a moment 
later, the reader becomes self-conscious and thinks how very 
charming the story or the description has been, he is no 
longer reading the novel. Similarly, in the other case, that 
the permanent or timeless identity between ‘Thou’ and 
‘ That ’ does take place you can, by the grace of Guru, realise 
in your own life; though you must, till that happens, rely 
upon the Scriptures that vouch for its possibility. It will 
thus be seen that, strictly understood, there is not in the 
Advaita system any setting up of a double standard of truth. 
The 'satta-advmta' of the vyavaharika anubhava is true, and 
is not sublated, but is only accentuated in the paramarthika 
anubhava. All the other factors of the vyavaharika. anubhava are 
but the envelopes of untruth; and they alone disappear in the 
paramarthika anubhava, which is made up exclusively of the 
truth alone and not of a combination of truth with falsehood. 
We thus see that there are not two truths in the Vedanta, 
but only one truth, which happens, in one condition, to be 

diluted with untruth: satydnrte mithunikrtya . naisargiko 

’ yam lokavyavaharah, as Sahkaracarya puts it (BS. Bhasya, 
Intro.). Because the asatya factors are excessively preponde¬ 
rant in tfie vyavahara state, it is somewhat loosely stated 
that the whole of vyavahara is negated in the Paramartha t 
what is really negated in the Paramartha are only the 
asatya factors. If a hundred percent of the vyavaharika 
anubhava were false, Sahkaracarya could not have logically 
lifted his cudgels against the Buddhistic Sunyavada. Com¬ 
pare also the familiar distinction which the author of the- 
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Kha^(janakhat}(^khadya makes between the Vedfintic and 
the Negativist positions: 

Saugata-Brahmavadinor ayam yiteso yadsdimah i 

Sarvasya mithyfttvam brute, dvitlyas tadananyat&m n 

But it is perhaps unnecessary at this stage to labour 
the point any further. Sufficient, it may be presumed, 
has been urged in what precedes to expose the hollowness of 
the view which refuses to designate the VedSnta as Philoso¬ 
phy properly so called. To do so would, in our opinion, be 
as great an injustice as to ignore the claims of the great 
Schoolmen of Mediaeval Europe to the title of accurate 
thinkers and philosophers. Such aspersions very often 
come from persons who have not taken the trouble to read 
the original sources deeply and critically. Those that have 
taken the trouble to do so have given ungrudging testimony 
to the logical acumen, the breadth of vision, the closeness of 
argumentation, and the general soundness of the philosophi¬ 
cal conclusions of the mighty Schoolmen of India as well 
as of Europe. 

While therefore Advaitic Vedanta, viewed as an abstract 
and rational System of Philosophy as set forth in certain 
independent tractates as also in the “ utsutra ” obiter dicta 
of the BhSsyakaras, can be safely trusted to maintain its 
•own position, it has to be conceded that the majority of the 
Vedantic works—to whatever school or persuasion they 
may belong—aim at little more than exegesis, and as such 
rise rarely above the level of dogmatism or theology. The 
orthodox Vedantin, believing in the revealed character of 
the Scriptural Text or Texts that he selects and comments 
upon, naturally wants to establish the veracity of every 
single word or statement contained in that Scripture. “The 
Truth can be only one,” and all revealed texts early as well 
as late must pronounce just that one Truth correct in every 
cingle phase or detail of it, and must contain nothing 
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else and nothing more and nothing less. To the modern 
critic such a position is untenable and unhistorical. He 
takes an evolutionary standpoint and believes that man’s 
knowlege of the world, the accuracy of his conception of it» 
and the success of his efforts to reduce the phenomenal 
manifold to an orderly system, must grow with time and 
bear an ascertainable relation to his social and intellect 
tual surroundings. In ray opinion there seems to be na 
reason why the normal orthodox view-point and this evolu¬ 
tionary view-point should exclude each other. Why can it 
not be supposed that a given philosophical doctrine would 
be revealed to man only gradually and in strict conformity 
with the needs and conditions of the age ? In any case, the 
“Vedanta” has appeared historically in more than one school 
and through more than one setting; and for the impartial 
student it becomes impossible to accept any one of these 
schools exclusively as teaching the absolute and final truth 
in all matters of theory as well as of practice, and to condemn 
the others as heresy. The different “schools” of Vedanta 
can, on ultimate analysis, be shown to exhibit agreement 
on certain basic principles, although they may seem to shift 
the emphasis now on this aspect of the problem, now on that 
aspect, and to incidentally raise a number of very minor and 
subordinate and often unphilosophical issues, which the 
followers of the different antagonistic schools accentuate 
and magnify out of all proportions. Why not assume that 
these differences are not only pratipattibhedat or vineya- 
bheddt, but also deiakalaparisthityanusarat : are, that is to say, 
a direct consequence of the power of comprehension and the 
outlook'on life, as well as the factors peculiar in the social, 
intellectual and religious environments of the people amongst 
whom the specific doctrines and practices came to be first 
preached and propagated ? Our study of Philosophy can bo 
made uncommonly interesting as well as instructive if, 
taking the Hegelian attitude in the matter, we endeavour to 
explain each system and each school of philosophy as a 
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criticism of, and a reaction against, the Society which 
brought it forth. Such a view need not exclude absolutely 
the appearance, once in a while, of an individual philosopher 
here and there with a towering genius who may be several 
stages in advance of the average level of thought reached 
by the age, any more than it need shut out the converso 
phenomenon of some straggling and antiquated system of 
thought putting in a belated appearance, if warranted by 
certain exceptional circumstances congenial to its growth. 
The march of evolution indeed very rarely proceeds in a direct 
rectilinear cours^of advance; nor is it always a wave-like pro¬ 
pagation with periodic summits and troughs, but maintaining 
a steady progress beneath its alternating ups and downs r 
it may often be retrograde and whirlpool-wise, and we may 
need all the faith that we can summon up to our assistance to 
believe that the motion is not circular, but is at least spiral. 
Hence, even in the historical view, there is available to the 
believing orthodoxy all the scope that it needs for the 
working of an omniscient and merciful Providence occa¬ 
sionally coming to the assistance of the struggling and 
thinking humanity. At any rate, in this course of Lectures 
that I am here called upon to deliver, I propose, to the 
extent that it may be feasible with the scanty evidence 
that can be marshalled out in proof, not merely to present a 
logical exposition of the specific schools and tendencies of 
“ Vedanta ” Philosophy, but to show the relation that each 
of them bears to the peculiar social, political, moral, and 
religious features and problems of the age, and the way in 
which each essayed the task of solving them. Such an 
attempt to elucidate the developmental History of Indian 
Philosophy in close association with the cultural back¬ 
ground, so far as I know, has not yet been consistently made 
from beginning to end; and I am led to think that, if success¬ 
fully carried out, it may help to mitigate the rivalries of the 
schools, and promote amongst them, in no small measure, a< 
general friendly understanding of each other’s point of view. 
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In this preliminary Lecture we considered the general 
nature and function of Philosophy, pointing out how the 
-varying social and cultural environments of a people give 
rise to distinct Histories of Philosophy for different ages and 
peoples. We next took up the question of the History of 
Indian Philosophy in general, and of the “ Vedanta ** 
Philosophy in particular, discussing incidentally the con¬ 
notations and implications of the term “Vedanta.” Lastly, 
*we disposed of the question as to whether the Vedanta could 
properly be called “Philosophy” in the strict acceptance of 
the term, or whether it should not more accurately be ranked 
ns exegetio theology, especially in view of the alleged setting 
up of a double standard of truth by one denomination of the 
Vedanta in particular : the Maya-Advaita of Sahkaracarya. 
We are now in a position therefore to proceed to a study of 
the origins of the Vedanta Philosophy in the Upanisads, 
and then critically examine its varying forms and aspects, 
cults and schools, throughout its long and eventful history 
of more than a score of centuries. We have of course agreed 
to proceed in our study on strictly historical lines, treating 
the philosophical products of an age as the consequences, 
more or less, of the racial and cultural factors at work 
within the society. It is only at the end of such a histori¬ 
cal study that we can be in a position to profitably indulge 
in certain broad generalisations about Vedanta Philosophy 
in the abstract, comparing the Vedantic movement in India 
with some of the cognate movements in the philosophical 
histories of Greece, and of Mediaeval and Modern Europe, 
bringing out in bold relief the characteristic excellences 
„and limitations of Indian achievements in the field. 



LECTURE II 

UPANISADIC VEDANTA 

*THE Upanisads constitute the first “Prasthana,” starting- 
point, or body of authoritative texts, that the “Vedanta** 
recognises. But the question that has to be raised at the 
outset is, which of the two hundred and odd texts that claim 
this hallowed name—whether all of them, or only some of 
them; and these some again whether in their entirety or only 
in selected parts; and finally, whether any other Upanisads 
now no longer extant and any other texts, say from the Sam- 
hitas and the Brahmanas, that are extant, but happen not to 
be designated Upanisads—are intended to be included in this 
first “Prasthana” ? Now, it would seem clear that nearly 
nine-tenths of the listed Upanisads are late sectarian products 
discussing Symbolical-Ritualism, Tantrism, Occultism, and 
what not, but no Philosophy as such. These texts, therefore, 
chronologically and otherwise, may safely be ignored for the 
present, although they may not have been without influence 
upon certain late phases of Vedanta Philosophy that we have 
to deal with on a subsequent occasion. Secondly, even the 
recognised score or so of the principal Upanisads—take the 
Chandogya as the most outstanding example—contain por¬ 
tions dealing with certain “Upasanas” and the like, which, 
albeit discussed at length in the ‘Gunopasamhara* section of 
the Vedanta-sutras, will have to be practically ignored by us 
because they do not, strictly speaking, have anything to 
do with the “anta” or the ultimate metaphysical teaching 
of the Veda. But more important still, amongst certain 
portions of the Rg and the Atharva Vedas, and more parti- 
•cularly in parts of the Br&hmanas that happen not to be 
^called Upanisads, there are texts that deserve to be, and 
have in fact actually been, cited as the authoritative Ved- 
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antic texts. And it is a minor consideration that some of 
the texts so cited are known to us only from these cita>- 
tions,* so that we can have only a partial and incomplete- 
idea of the nature and contents of the texts that passed as 
the first FrasthAna for the majority of the Bh&syakSras.t 

But confining our attention to the texts that are extant 
and universally recognised as the First PrasthAna, is it not 
somewhat surprising to find amongst these a number of texts 
—at times indeed identically worded texts—a few hailing, 
equally from the Bgveda and the Atharvaveda and the 
Brahmanas, by the side of those derived from the Upanisads 
properly so called ? Thinking in the groove set up by Max 
Muller, if we consider the age of the Bgveda as separated 
from that of the Atharvaveda, that of the Vedas again from 
that of the Brahmanas, and this last once more from the age 
of the Upanisads—no matter by how many centuries of years 
—we have to account for the appearance of the same, or prac¬ 
tically the same, philosophical or speculative doctrine in 
literatures divided from one another by so many hundreds of 
years. It cannot be the case of a later text invariably 
borrowing from an older one, because some of these later 
texts seem evidently unconnected with the older; nor a 
case of gradual philosophical development, because there 
is little developmental difference between some newer texts 
and their originals or analogues in the earlier literature. 
Here then we have to do with one of the most common but 
none the less puzzling phenomena that meet us at every 
stage of the History of Ancient Indian Literature; and the 
way to explain it is not to assume that the age of the 

• This is glaringly so in the case of the "Srutis" cited by MadhvS- 
oSrya, although sporadic instances of the type are not wanting in the 
works of the other AoSryas. 

t In this connection it will do if I mention that four genuinely old: 
Upanifads I published for the first time only a few months ago. See the- 
Beport of the Madras Oriental Conference, 1924, pp. 17-40. 
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Sftihhit&s or that of the Br9.hmana6 was completely termi* 
nated before the subsequent literary age began. The Vedas^ 
no less than the Brahmanas and even the more ancient 
XJpanisads, contain portions older and portions newer; and 
there is nothing to prevent the newest productions of one 
literary period being actually contemporaneous with the 
earliest productions of the next. 

We know for instance how the case stands with the 
Bgveda. That Veda itself speaks of some of its hymns as 
belonging to the older period, some to the middle, some to the 
new, and some even to the newer and the newest. But 
when it comes to find actual proofs, it is well known how the 
grammatical and stylometric arguments of AinoldiHistorical 
Vedic Grammar) were counterbalanced by those derived by 
Bloomfield from the Repetitions in the Rgveda,** so that it 
became a drawn game and the “pins could at any time be set up 
to be bowled down again.” In a paper that I had the honour to 
read in this very place some three years ago* I thought 
I was able to adduce, from a consideration of the ‘Aikapadika^ 
section of the Nighantu list of Rgvedic words, an indepen¬ 
dent objective evidence for regarding certain hymns in that 
Veda as forming a newer addition to the Canon. And if we 
attentively compare these hymns with the bulk of the 
others, we seem to notice in them some of the characteristics 
that we are taught to associate with the next or Atharvana 
period. There are some features of this accreted portion, 
such as unfamiliar ethnic and geographical names, rise of 
newer god-types, change in the spirit of worship, dominance 
of magic and priest-craft, and a more dismal outlook upon 
life here and hereafter, which I propose to explain by the 
hypothesis—I wish to call it at present by no other name— 
that the earliest part of the Rgveda was composed “beyond 
the Hindukush, to the West and North of it ” if not actually 

•Report of the Second All-India Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 1922*,. 
pages 11 ff. 
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nearer the shores of the Caspian Sea; and that at the time of 
>this‘newer’Veda the people were moving in the direction 
of the Land of the Five Rivers. In the course of this 
advance we have further to assume that the “Aryans” 
encountered a people who resembled in their cult and 
features those that they had already come across in the 
Caspian Steppes and in Assyro-Babylonia.’’^ This probably 
led to a race-fusion, involving a change in the economic 
I)asis and the religious practices of the two peoples; and this 
•change wc see further accentuated in the period of the 
Atharvaveda. 

As to the general character of the Atharvaveda I have 
cnly to refer to the accounts detailed in the current histories 
of Sanskrit literature, and as to the relation of that Veda— 
or certain portions of it-—to the religion and mythology of 
Chaldea or Assyro-Babylonia, to B. G. Tilak’s paper! on the 
“ Chaldean and Indian Vedas. ” It was at one time usual to 
explain the change from the simpler nature-worship of the 
Rgveda to the magic and demonolatry of the Atharvaveda 
as a degeneration effected under the machinations of the 
priesthood. As against this it was urged by Bloomfield! 
that, inasmuch as magic and demonolatry were, normally, 
the earlier phases in the history of a people, rather than 
postulate the degeneration of the historically posterior into 
the historically prior, it would be more reasonable to regard 

• To style them “ Drayido-Sumeriams ” would be premature, if not 
actually inaccurate; but it would seem that they had much in common 
with both the constituents of the hyphenated name, and the view seems 
to be gaining ground that the **Drayidians*' bad once occupied Central 
Asia and were Ihe predecessors of the Aryans in the invasion and colo¬ 
nisation of India. That this colony once spread from Central Asia right 
aipto the deserts of Bajputana is what the new finds at Mohenjo-Daro 
.And elsewhere would seem to point to. 

t R« Q. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 29 ff. 

t Religion of the Veda,* 1908, pp. 76 f. 
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the two phases as at least cbntemporaneous, the one confined to 
the *hieretic’ class and the other permeating the rest of the^ 
people. Now, Bloomfield seems to be influenced by a slight 
prejudice against the *hieretic* class, which has at times^ 
landed him into some not very happy or tenable positions."^ 
But as regards the present point at issue, would not the above- 
hypothesis of a continued race-fusion explain the facts much 
more easily and cogently ? That many portions of the present 
Rgveda were composed during the era of this Atharvanic 
influence it will require very little persuasion for a Vedic 
scholar to admit; and hence probably it is that the philo¬ 
sophic sections of the two Vedas breathe nearly the samo 
spirit and at times even exhibit the same set expressionsv 
and formulas. 

Coming to the tracts known as the Brahmanas, we have,, 
to begin with, so early an authority as Panini (iv. 3.105 ) 
informing us that some Brahmanas were, in his days, regard¬ 
ed as ancient as compared with the others which were rela¬ 
tively modern. Also there is a mass of linguistic and other 
evidence which easily enables one to assign the different 
Brahmanas and even different portions of one and the same 
Brahmana to different chronological periods. The Satapatha 
Brahmana in the Madhyaihdina recension, for instance, falls 
into five disparate parts, namely, (1) Kandas vi to ix; (2) Kan- 
das i to v; (3) Kanda x ; (4) Kandas xi-xiii; and (5) Kanda 
xiv—-while portions within these parts can be suspected of 
being still later interpolations. And this is the case with 
most of the extant twenty-odd Brahmana texts so far known, 
to us. The whole literary activity of the Brahmanas can^ 
on the basis of evidence which it is perhaps unnecessary to 
here specify, be divided into seven or eight distinct chrono¬ 
logical groups, each separated from the other by a distance 

* For example, hia attempt to regard RV. X. 121.10 as constituting 
an original part of the SQkta, in spite of the fact that the stanza waa^ 
unknown to the PadapStba. 
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of at least two or three generations. * All this is generally 
■conceded, and consequently the whole BrShmana activity 
believed to have extended over some five centuries or more. 
And ifYSska the author of the Nirukta is to be taken to 
have quoted one of the latest of the BrShmana texts, the 
Gopatha, the chronological limits of the BrShmana period 
will have to be placed somewhere between B. C. 1800 and 
B.C.lOOO.t 

The real problem about the Brahmanas, however is to 
explain their raison d’etre. The Brahmanas constitute a 
literary phenomenon for which there is no other parallel in 
the whole history of the world, and as such most engaging 
and original epithets have often been showered upon them by 
more than one scholar. Thus Max Muller compared them to 
“the twaddle of idiots and the raving of madmen,” charac¬ 
terising their contents as “ marked by shallow and insipid 
grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian pedan¬ 
try.” Oldenberg spoke of the way in which the authors of 
these texts rivalled with one another in “trumping up an 
older contradiction with a newer and yet more eccentric 
contradiction;” and writers enough have commented adver¬ 
sely upon their superstitious faith in the efiScacy of the 
sacrifice and their most childish appeals to the Peva-Asura 

* See the Table in Belvalku and Bansde's History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 36. 

t In spite of the. evidence for its relative lateness based upon a 
■careful tabulation of the facts of grammar and syntax, to regard the 
Satapatha as a very early BrShma^^a, because it is accented, or because 
it contains ah astronomical reference like the oft-cited passage about 
the constellation of the EfttikXs, is of doubtful probative value. Origi¬ 
nally all the genuine BrShmapio texts must have been accented. That 
only some of them have kept the aooents to the present day merely 
proves their careful preservation at the hands of an unbroken line of 
teachers and taught. The astronomical reference also admits of an 
■easier and more natural explanation, which would be consistent with 
4he data in the Satapatha as well as the other BrShmapas. 
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stories to explain even the flimsiest details of ritualism, 
their outrageous etymological quibbles, and their proneness 
to posit relations and assign reasons where none really exist 
<a are called for. And yet, buried in a mass of chaff, th® 
Brahmanas afford such valuable linguistic and literary and 
mythological material, and form such an “ inexhaustibl® 
mine for the history of the sacrifice, religious practices, 
and the institutions of priesthood ” that even Bloomfield has 
to concede that these Brahmanas “compel the student of 
Hinduism that comes to scoff to stay to pray. ” It is also 
generally admitted that the Brahmanas constitute so-tonsay 
the veritable seed-bed for the Upanisadic Philosophy, and in 
orthodox India they are considered as Revealed Scriptures 
quite on a par with the Vedic Samhitas themselves, although 
they are known to have been merely discursive commen¬ 
taries on the latter. Finally, the most puzzling fact about 
these Brahmanas is the relation in which their religion and 
mythology stand to those of the Avestic people, the deities 
and the demons of the former becoming respectively the devils 
and the gods of the latter, the ritual of the one being made 
deliberately antagonistic to that of the other: if the Brah¬ 
manas, for instance, considered the North-East as the great 
direction of triumph and auspiciousness, the Avesta not 
failing to locate their Hell in that region! The problem 
accordingly is to find out what peculiar facts in the social, 
political, and religious histories of these peoples it must 
have been that gave rise to such a strange phenomenon and 
such an “enigmatic” literary activity as the Brshraanas 
present before us. 

Once more, I prefer to have recourse to an hypothesis, 
which can be disproved positively by the discovery of facts 
that would not square with it, and negatively by the formu¬ 
lation of another rival hypothesis that could explain th® 
actual facts of the case better and more consistently. Let 
tis assume that during the Atharvanic period and before the 
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Zryans actually entezed the Land of the Five Bivers, they 
made a prolonged stay on the other side of the Indus and 
the Hindukush, magic and demonolatry slowly but steadily 
invading their religious life in which the priesthood played 
the dominating r61e. And then suddenly — either through 
the working of internecine rivalries in the ranks of the 
priests, or possibly through the arrival of a fresh colony of 
nature-worshipping Aryans on the scene, or through some 
such assignable cause—a section of the people start a cry 
for a “return to the purer worship of our forefathers” and 
raise a standard of revolt. Let us call these revolters the 
Devas, who were of course kith and kin with the Asuras, as 
the BrUhmanas never fail to tell us. The Devas struggled 
long but in vain, and were eventually compelled to secede 
from the common country, making a d6tour by their own 
North-East (the direction of triumph) into the Panjab, and 
bringing with them the knowledge of just a few traditions 
and of only such Scriptures—say the SSmaveda of the later 
period—as they carried in their memory. The great task 
before this seceding minority of the Devas, once they were 
aecurely in possession of their new home, was to establish 
newer traditions of cult and worship and to justify them, and 
also to recover the knowledge of their ‘Scriptures’ from their 
Asura cousins, if possible. The familiar Pauranic story of 
the recovery of the stolen Vedas in the Fish Incarnation, 
or of the deception practised by Eaca upon ^krAcIrya 
the Asura preceptor, may in this connection be regarded 
as only the disguised and perverted versions of actual facts. 
The Devas probably did recover the Bgveda in parts, and 
it is not unlikely that a part may have been composed 
by them and added to the original canon.^ And in the 
matter of justifying the ritualistic traditions of which 
they claimed to be the fathers, it will be remembered that» 

* It will be seen that the hypothesis places only the latest phases of 
Vedie literary aotirity on the soil of India proper. 
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when even fanciful etymologies, clap-trap identificationsr 
ad hoc mythologies, and the sundry other aetiological devices 
which the Brahmanas were in the habit of calling in, failed^ 
there was left to these seceders one device that invariably 
proved their open sesame for all difficulties whatsoever: 
such and such a practice is the practice of the Asuras; that 
we should not be Asuras, therefore we should follow this 
other practice which is, and becomes, the practice of tho 
Devas. ■— It is only fair to add that the authors of these 
traditions themselves believed in the reasons that they put 
forward, because of their unique faith in the efficacy, omni¬ 
potence and world-significance of the Sacrifice. 

I have thought it necessary to go out of my way to put 
forth a couple of hazardous hypotheses without even sup¬ 
porting them by adequate facts (which I have to do else¬ 
where ) because there appeared to be no other equally satis¬ 
factory way of explaining the peculiar point of view that 
underlies the lucubrations of the authors of the Brahmanas,. 
As this peculiar point of view shaped the course and deter¬ 
mined the purpose of the philosophical speculations of the 
following or the Upanisadic period, let me succinctly 
summarise here its main features: The basic factor of the 
Brahmanic ratiocination was an immaculate faith in the 
omnipotence of the Sacrifice. Every single detail of it was 
believed to be full of untold potentialities for good or for 
evil according as it was well or ill performed. In fact all 
the happenings of the Universe—the Sun, rain, and harvest; 
births, deaths, and pestilences; the courses of the planets in 
their orbits, the success and stability of kingdoms, and the 
peace and prosperity of the people; nay, even such things 
as “the raw and red cow yielding hot, white milk’* or the 
boneless semen producing creatures possessing bones — were 
believed to be the direct result of this or that feature of the 
Sacrifice, The gods and even the highest of them, Prajapati, 
derived their god-hood from the Sacrifice. Even the world- 
3 [ Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925 ] 
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creation was a process of Sacrifice, as well as of Tapas as the 
indispensable preliminary of the Sacrifice; and it was the 
continuance of that process of Sacrifice that alone could 
sustain the world,—provided the Sacrifice was performed 
correct to the smallest detail of the prescription. In a 
knowledge of the minutiae of the Sacrifice, knowledge of the 
why and the how of each of these infinite minutiae, was 
naturally believed to lie the salvation not only of the 
sacrificing patron and of his household, but of the whole 
Universe; and this is worth emphasising in the light of the 
subsequent teachings of the Upanisads regarding the JnSna- 
kSnda. Secondly, since everything in the world could be 
somehow or other brought into direct or mediate relation 
with the Sacrifice, its performance formed, so to say, the bond 
of unity connecting all the diverse facts and phenomena of 
the Universe. Indra, for instance, was normally invoked 
with mantras in the Tristubh metre, each quarter of which 
consisted of eleven syllables. The number eleven thus 
became sacred to god Indra, and everything to which that 
number could be applied was sacerdotally related to Indra as 
being a manifestation of his power, which peered through 
it—the number itself being, in due course of time, actually 
identified with Indra. In this way every single object in 
the world had some kind of a bond or bandhuta (to use the 
Brahmanic technical term for it) with certain part or aspect 
of the Sacrifice, and therefore also, with every other object 
in the world which came under this bandhuta relation. 
From this ritualistic generalisation of the Brahmanas the 
way was easy to the realisation of the Unity of the All in 
some such mystic potence as the Brahman of the Upanisads, 
which, be it remembered, was originally an expression for the 
mantras chanted at the Sacrifice and for their mystic power. 
It will thus be evident that the apotheosis of the Sacrifice 
and the “Bandhuta” or the Identification philosophy of the 
Brahmanas paved the way not only for the famous Upani- 
sadic identification of the 'That' with the ‘Thou,’ but also 
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for the later-day notions that everything in the world had 
immanent in it a portion or an afnha of the Highest Princi¬ 
ple, or that the best of a class had the largest amia of the 
same or was its Vibhuti, or that the Absolute could des¬ 
cend down and incarnate, or assume an Avatara, in the shape 
of the most eminent member of a class.* 

There are a few other familiar features of Upanisadic 
speculation for which also the responsibility must rest 
with the Brahmanas. For example, the Upanisadic tendency 
to huddle together all kinds of physical, metaphysical, 
psychological, and physiological categories—speaking of 
Beatific Bliss in one breath and bodily nourishment the next 
(cp. Tait. Up. iii. 6)—can properly be explained by the 
Brahmana theory of “ correspondences” according to which 
every category of the physical world was believed to have 
its correlate or prototype in the domain of the Sacrifice, in 
the world of the Gods, in the sphere of human society, and 
in the province of the inner or psychological Self. And 
similarly it is to Brahmanic methodology that we have 
eventually to trace the Upanisadic penchant for the argu¬ 
ment by analogies—taking a proposition, that is to say, to 
have been established the moment you are able to adduce 
one similar case or adequate drstanta —a mode of procedure 
which not only the Vedanta but the several other Systems of 
Philosophy also did not entirely discard. The Brahmapas 
are extraordinarily rich in similes, metaphors, and analogies, 
which are sometimes quite original and striking, and are not- 
rarely drawn-out into minute details.! Similarly the Upani- 
sads have been largely indebted to the Brahmanas for their 
very frequent use of the Pratikas or symbols, especially for the 
purpose of the Updsanas or the meditations, which figure bo 

* Compare the Bhagava'^dgltS, Chap. 10. 

t E. g. the Bacrifioe as a Celestial Car (T. B., Ex. 27), the Bahis- 
pavamSna as a Ship (^B. iv. 2.5.10), or the Human Body as the Heavenly 
Lute (Ai. ili 2-5). 
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largely in the Upanisads and in which some scholars go to* 
the length of even seeing their real essence. The doctrine of 
Karrmn or rather of the Apurva or the novel and mystic 
fruit, which every detail of the ritual correctly performed was 
believed to produce, and which was bound to invariably 
ripen at its appointed period, was another idea which the 
Upanisads found ready to hand in the Brahmanas. And 
above all else comes the keen thirst for knowledge*—for dis-^ 
covering the why and the whither of things—which the 
‘Bandhuta* philosophy of the Brahmanas engendered, but 
which it could not always quench, and which, therefore, was 
compelled to seek other channels, as we shall see, in the 
period of fche Upanisads. The actual theme of the Lecture 
and the limits imposed by an evening’s session will not 
permit my making any further observations on the nature 
of the contents of the Brahmanas and on their philosophical 
contribution to the Upanisads properly so called. My imme¬ 
diate purpose here will be adequately served if, after what 
has been said above, we learn to credit the much maligned and 
generally neglected Brahmanic texts with an honourable 
share in the shaping of the Philosophy of the Upanisads, 
which by itself has received at times an indiscriminating, 
meed of praise. 

Before attempting a nearer review of the Philosophy of 
the Upanisads which forms the main purpose of this Lecture 
I must advert to and discuss a popular notion about these 
texts that has found a place in most manuals on the subject, 
namely, the theory that the Upanisads constitute a revolt 
against the sacerdotal system of the Brahmanas; and what 
is more, a revolt led by the Ksatriyas against the dominance 
of the priests. The few actual passages from the Upanisads 
which form the basis of the theory have been so often quoted 
and requoted (and even misquoted and misinterpreted), that 
I shall give a mere reference to them in a foot-note.* Now 

• Oh. i. 8-9, V. 3-19, v. 11-24, vii; Br. ii. 1, v. 2; Eaus. i, iv; eto. 
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can this theory of the so-called Upanisadic revolt be adequate¬ 
ly substantiated? On this question it has to be recalled, in the' 
first place, that looking to the circumstances under which and 
the methods by which the new “Deva” ritual of the Brahma- 
nic period was elaborated and defended, it is evident of course 
that the ritual could never have become a perfect and self- 
consistent system. It must not be forgotten in this connec¬ 
tion that the Brahmanic ritual and theology was itself a 
revolt, practically, against the Asura traditions of worship, 
its constructive aspect being the habilitation of some sort 
of a newer sacerdotal tradition, provided it differed notice¬ 
ably from that of the Asuras. This important work had 
to be achieved to justify their very existence; and due credit 
must be accorded to the fathers of this new tradition in that 
they accomplished the task and so set the newer tradition 
on all fours. The generation that endured the travails of 
bringing this tradition into being, and probably also the suc¬ 
ceeding generation, was perfectly satisfied with the achieve¬ 
ment. But the successors of these must have looked askance 
at the clap-trap method and humdrum aetiology which they 
found current there. The Brahmana Theologians had in 
fact elaborated their sacrificial machinery to an impossible 
extreme ; for, when every one of the infinite minutiae of the 
Sacrifice claimed an exclusive attention and importance for 
itself, the Sacrifice was bound to become a battle-ground for 
warring potences and prescriptions. As a result we find 
exhibited before us, even in the Brahmanic texts themselves, 
the sorry spectacle of theologians wrangling and cursing and 
defying one another—the curses at least as often failing 
in their efficacy as succeeding. Such a state of things was 
bound to provoke another further revolt, and such a revolt 
against Brahmanism did come in time; but the question 
that concerns us here immediately is, did the Upanisads 
as we have them before us raise the first standard of revolt? 
My answer to this, as will appear from the sequel, is in the 
negative. Then again, as regards the share belonging to the 
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Ksatriyas *’ in this so-called revolt, it may be quite true* 
that Pravahana Jaivali (Ch. Up. I. 8 and V. 3. 7 ), Asvapati 
Kaikeya (Ch. Up. V. 11), Ajata^atru (Br. Up. 11. i.), Citra 
GShgyayani (Kaus. Up. 1.1), and Janaka (S. B. xi. 3.1.1 ff.) 
were all Ksatriyas in possession of certain vidyas unknown 
to the Brahmans; but we must not forget that Yajhavalkya^ 
the teacher of King Janaka, and Uddalaka Aruni the father of 
proud Svetaketu—the two most outstanding Upanisadic per¬ 
sonalities—were Brahmans; and what is yet more pertinent 
to note, that Kavasa Ailusa in the newly edited Chagaleya 
Upanisad was a Sudra, and that SayugvS Raikva (or Raikva 
with the cart) was even an Atisudra or Pariah. We can, 
on the strength of the last mentioned cases, no more say that 
the Upanisads, in their present form^ represent the Wisdom of 
the ‘Depressed* classes than, on the strength of the earlier 
set of examples, declare that the Upanisads represent the 
Wisdom of the Ksatriyas and not of the Brahmans, especially 
when it is remembered that the form in which some of the 
admittedly Ksatriya vidyas (e. g., the Pancagnividya in Ch. 
Up. V. 3ff.) are presented is quite sacerdotal or Brahmanie. 
Ritualistic symbolism as also speculations d la mode de 
“ Bandhuta ” philosophy do occur in all the Upanisads,—a 
circumstance which would, under the theory of the “Wisdom 
of the Ksatriyas,*’ be rather unusual. We have to conclude 
therefore that if there took place a revolt at all, and if 
amongst its leaders a few Ksatriyas were to be seen by the 
side of a few Brahmans and a few men of yet lower social 
status-all that must have happened before the Upanisads 
in their present form came to be compiled. Attention has to 
be invited in this connection particularly to the present form 
of the Upanisads. For, along with an occasional introduction 
of the newer doctrine, the majority of our Upanisads exhibit 
so much affinity to the Brahmanic mode of reasoning that it is 
more proper to regard the Upanisads as a compromise with the 
BrShmanas after the revolt, A ‘compromise’ of course implies 
a common danger, and in order to properly understand th^ 
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source and nature of this we must cease to think of the problem 
of the Upanisads along the groove set up by the controversy 
regarding the Upanisads being the “Wisdom of the Brahmans 
or of the Ksatriyas" but rather turn our attention towards an 
adequate evaluation of factors such as the probable shifting 
of the geographical back-ground as well as of the ethnic and 
social environment that must have taken place between the 
age of the Brahmanas and that of the Upanisads, and that 
gives us the proper raison d'etre of the Upanisads in their 
present form. 

In the first place, texts enough can be cited to prove 
that the centre of Vedic culture, which in the period of the 
earlier Brahmanas was located on the bank of the Sarasvati 
in the Panjab, was, during the late Brahmana and the early 
Upanisadic period, shifted to the Delta between the Ganges 
and the Jumna and even still farther to the East and South. 
A well-known passage from the Satapatha BrShmana (1. iv. 
1.10) speaks of the parts of the country then newly brought 
under the fold of Vedic culture as being originally without 
the cult of the Fire and of the Sacrifice. This would mean 
that the present spread of Brahmanism presumably involved 
the question of occupying the homes of a people belonging 
to a different race and religion, after driving them still 
farther to the South and the East. It is easier to assume, on 
other grounds besides the presence of a sporadic Dravidian 
word like mataci, mi4aci in the Ch. Up. i. x 1, that these were 
the same people that, as we saw, the seceding Devas met 
at the threshold of India. * But, on the occasion of this 
second encounter of the two ethnically and culturally diver¬ 
sified peoples, the times were changed. The older danger 
from the “ Asuras ” was, for the late Brahmana period, of 

* This would appear to be corroborated by the new finds in Sind. 
It is not unlikely that similar finds yet await the spade of the archaeo¬ 
logist in parts of Central India, and in the country still further to th» 
West. 
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< 5 ours 0 a thing of the past. The new enemies whom they now 
tried to press further and further into the interior of India 
had probably already obtained a much firmer footing in the 
land, where they established a venerable and distinctive 
culture of their own. It was not possible that these would 
now easily bow down before the culture of their Aryan 
conquerors. On the other hand, the conquerors themselves 
probably found it convenient to borrow certain ideas and 
practices from the conquered, whom in course of time they 
were only too glad to admit within the fold of ‘ Aryanism. ’ 
Amongst such (adopted) ideas which we find now gaining 
prominence for the first time is the idea of “Bhakti” or devo¬ 
tion to such a personal god as Rudra-Siva of an admittedly 
Non-Aryan” origin; also the idea of the Transmigration of 
the Soul, having its ultimate origin in animism or totemism 
and being now placed on a philosophical foundation through 
Bn alliance with the Brahmana ideas of Karman and of 
retribution; possibly also the impulse to a life of renuncia¬ 
tion and of a homeless wandering, apparently in search 
of the Highest God or Principle immanent in the world. 
With reference to this last item, it would seem quite possible 
that the ‘homelessness’ of the new peoples might have really 
been an after-effect of their defeat and their expulsion from 
home; but it is equally possible that, at this stage of their 
progress inland and eastward, the advancing Aryans came 
across some tribes of peoples who had not progressed beyond 
the nomadic stage. India never has been without a sufficient 
sprinkling of such bairagl tribes carrying on their weird reli¬ 
gious rites in the recesses of mountains and other sequestered 
places. To assume a contact of the Aryans with a swarm of 
such wandering tribes at this stage affords a better explana¬ 
tion of the sudden appearance, a few centuries later, of 
hundreds and thousands of the wandering orders of monks, 
separated into distinctive denominations, whom not only does 
the Buddha, but also Mahavira and the earlier Epic texts 
mention. The conjunction of all the circumstances above 
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arecited very probably reduced the older sacerdotalism of the 
Brahmanas to a subordinate and by no means an enviable 
jposition. For, Brahmanism seemed to afford now little that 
was new or inspiring, and remained only as the glorious 
skeleton wherein a spirit had once resided. Compared with 
such an effete cult, even the repairing to the seclusion of the 
forests and mountains in search of the ultimate cause and 
goal of existence was an attractive and inspiring creed, 
which, as we learn, was beginning to become so very popular 
^during the Upanisadic period.* 

A revolt against Brahmanic sacerdotalism must have 
therefore taken place, but the Upanisads did not lead it, and 
others besides the Ksatriyas were the real responsible agents 
of it. The Upanisads as such rather represent the alliance 
between the older Brahmanism and some of the less radical 
of the newer destructive forces, on the principle of give and 
take, with a view to avoid complete disruption of the older 
social institutions as they were brought face to face with a 
new ethnic danger. There was hence formulated the theory of 
the ‘ Asramas ’ or stages of life, of which there seem to have 
been only three at first—Student, Householder and Forester 
—the fourth, the Recluse,beingrather a subsequent creation, 
Brahmanism was allowed to have everything its own way 
during the first two of these stages. Thereafter, in the case 
of those duly qualified for the task, Brahmanism was quite 
willing to release its hold and allow them freedom to culti¬ 
vate the newer Philosophy of the “Brahman*' or the “Atman” 
to their heart’s content. This Philosophy of the Brahman- 
Atman in all its forms and presentations Brahmanism incor¬ 
porated into its own Canon after so-to-say Brahrmnisuig the 
mode and texure of it. Hence it is that we find so very hetero- 

* Compare Br. Up. iii. 5—“It is through a knowledge of this very 
Self that Brahmans fly away from the desire for progeny, wealth, and 
-worlds, and straight-way take to the beggar’s care-'r.” Compare also 
Bp. Up, iv. 4. 22. 
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geneous a body of texts as the BrShmanas, the Aranyakas, 
and the Upanisads made to constitute parte of one whole- 
Bevealed Scripture; and if Upanisadic texts like the Mundaka. 
or the Ita startle us by the flagrant contradiction of their 
thesis of the KarmakSn^a and the antithesis of the Jnana-^ 
kSnda placed in close juxtaposition, we must never forget, 
that the synthesis of the two on the basis of the “ Atrama ” 
theory is generally afforded by the same texts in fairly close 
sequence. A point to note in this connection is that Brahma¬ 
nism was induced to effect the compromise in question, large¬ 
ly because the tendency of its own inward speculation* was 
already advancing from the direction of the “dravyamaya” 
or material sacrifice in flesh and blood to the “ manasika ” 
or meditative sacrifice technically known as the YajflOr 
kratu or the “symbolic” sacrifice. Secondly, it has to be re¬ 
cognised that the compromise was not expected to, and did 
not, satisfy the extreme opponents of ritualism, of whom there 
were not a few in the land, and whose opposition was des¬ 
tined to come to a head and nearly succeed in overthrowing 
the Vedic Society during the Post-Upanisadic period. 

There is just one other topic that we must here briefly 
treat before we attempt an exposition of the Philosophy of 
the Upanisads properly so called, and that is the relative 
{if not also the absolute) chronology of those twenty and 
more texts that are normally classed as the earlier and the 
principal Upanisads. The subject has been worked out by 
me in fuller details elsewhere,t and so a few categorical 
statements may be deemed quite sufficient here. Deussen’s 
well-known classification of the Upanisads into (1) Ancient 
Prose, (2)'Early Metrical, (3) Later Prose, and (4) Atharvana 
Upanisads, besides its one or two glaring inaccuracies, labours 
under the great disadvantage of regarding each Upanisad as a 

* Cb. Up. iii. 16-17, 8. B. xi. 3.1. Iff., A. B. 7. 25, etc. 

t Vide Belvalkar-Ranade’s History of Indian Philosophy^ Vol, 2^ 
Chapter 3. 
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complete unit, whereas Deussen himself knows full well* 
that the Upanisads fall into different and chronologically 
disparate units. It is these units really that ought to be 
re-grouped into definite chronological strata, care being 
taken at the same time to bring into one line with these 
“Upanisadic units” certain short texts or “units” occurring 
in some of our present Br&hmanas and Arapyakas, the form 
and contents of which clearly bespeak their Upanisadic 
character. It is easy to select from these precursors of 
the Upanisads about twenty representative “units.” The 
Thirteen Principal Upanisads fall naturally into nearly a 
hundred “ units ” to which we may add the four newly 
edited Upanisads, three of which at least appear to be quite 
old. And it is obvious that the more scientific basis for 
the re-grouping of these hundred and more texts would be 
not their external form—Prose or Verse—but their pervading 
tone. The more natural designations for these Groups 
would be Brahmanic, BrShmano-Upanisadic, Upanisadic and 
Neo-Upanisadic; and it is these that I have formulated in 
another place, further subdividing the Groups into Early 
and Late, or Early and Middle and Late, according to the 
circumstances. The entries within each group-subdivision 
can also be arranged (on grounds like inter-quotations, cross- 
references, etc.) into an approximate chronological order,- 
and it is this Table that I take the liberty to reproduce 
overleaf, with the dates for the several Groups inserted. 
The' whole Upanisadic period will thus be seen to have 
covered a period of some six centuries, with its beginnings 
reaching well into the Brahmanic period, while its conclu¬ 
sion brings us quite on the threshold of Buddhism, which, 
I belive, was preceded by some two centuries of “ Thought- 
ferment,” against which Orthodoxy seems to have put forth 
its last creditable fight through the MahSbhSrata. 

* 8ee Transactions of tne International Congress for the History of~ 
Seligions, Vol. 8, pp. 19-84. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL GROUPING OF 


GROUP ONE 
(Brahmanic) 

GROUP TWO 

(BRAHM ANO-U PANISADIC) 

B. C. 1250-1100 

B. C. 1100—B.C. 900 

Early 

Late 

Early 

Middle 

Late 

A.A. ii. 1-3 

A. A. iii. ' 

Isavasya 

Tai.ii. 1-5,9 

Ch.iii.l5 

Br. U.i.1-2 

Tait. i. 

Baskala 

Ch. iii. 14 

—iii.16-17 

Oil. U. i 

Kena iii-iv 

A. A. ii. 4-6 

- V. 1-2 

-iii. 18 

Br. U. i. 3 

... 

Br. i. 4 

Br. vi. 1,3 

-iii. 19 

Oil. U. ii 


Ch.iii. 1-11 

Tait.iii.l-6 

—iv.16-17 

.. • 

J.U.B. iv. 

-iii. 12 

Kena i-ii 

Chagaleya 

S. B. X. 3.3 

11-13 
—iii.1.1-2 

-iii. 13 

Br. i.5 



J.B.,Ex.209 
J.B.,Ex.l52 
as well as 
many other 
Brahmana 
texts which 
deal with 
Agni & the 
other Gods 
or entities 
symboli¬ 
cally 

-i. 25,30 

S.B. xi. 6.1 

-X. 6. 2 

as well as 
other texts 
detailing 
myths and 
stories of 
the Gods 
Vayu, Sun, 
&c.; symbo¬ 
lic rituals 
linked to 
some crude 
philosophi¬ 
sing about 
Prana; etc. 

—i.6 

as well as 
the several 
Brahmana 
texts deal¬ 
ing with 
developed 
psycholo¬ 
gical spe¬ 
culations 

1 
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THE PRINCIPAL UPANISADIC TEXTS 

GROUP THREE GROUP FOUR 

(UPANI8ADIC) (NEO-UpANISADIC) 


B. C. 900 — B. 0. 750 B. C. 750 — 550 


j 

Early 

Middle 

Late 

Early 

Late 

Katha i.1-2 Ch. iv. 1-3 
Ch. V. 3-10 - iv. 4-9 

Katha ii 
Tait. ii.6-8 

Br.ii.6)J 

bvet. iii-iv 
Mandukya 

Br. vi. 2 

—iv.10-15 

- iii.7-10 

iv.o f h 
—iv.5) 

Mait.iv. i-3 

Kaus. i 1 

i v.11-24 Ch.viii.l~6 

—iv. 4-V.2 

Eatha i. 3 

- vi 

—viii.7-12K:!h. viii.l3- 

—vi. 1-8 

Mundaka 

Br. ii. 1 

Br. ii.2 

14 

—vi. 9-17 

Svei i 

ii. 4 

- ii.3 

viii. 15 

—vi.18-30 


—iii. 

- ii.5 

Br. V 

—vi.31-32 

A. B. V. 32 

- iv.l-2 

iv.3 4 

vi. 4 

— vi.33-38 

T. B. ii. 2.9 

Prasna 

iv.5 

gh, vii 

— ^vii 

S.B. vi.1.1.8 Arseya 

Kaus. ii 

Svet. ii 

... 

—xi.3.2. Iff 


- iii 

Mail;, iii 

and many 

as well as 


. iv 

... 

still later 

the several 


Svet. v-vi 

as well as 

interpolat¬ 

Brahmana 


Mait. i 

the several 

ed passages 

texts deal- 


- ii 

short but 

especially 

ing with 



late inter- 

those at 

advanced 



polations 

Ithe end of 

cosmologi- 



into the 

the several 

cal specu- 



regular 4 

Upanisads 

lations 



Upanisads 



Earlys — 

Thouoht- 

Ferment 

—^Late 



B. C. 750 

—B. C. 500 



t t 

Mahabharata Buddhism 


cir. 650 cir. 47S' 
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The Upanisadic Philosophy has been set forth in so many 
special treatises old and new that it is hardly possible to 
flay much that can be original on the subject. For the brief 
treatment that I am going to give in the short limits now 
available to me the only virtue that I may claim is that it 
follows the sequence of the chronological grouping just 
given, stating what the earliest and the latest of our texts 
have to say on a given topic, and, where possible, indicating 
the general line of the advance. First, then, as regards the 
Method of Philosophising, while practically almost all the 
Upanisadic texts have the Brahmanic habit of indulging in 
fanciful word-plays, redundant repetitions, ritualistic con¬ 
ceits, thread-bare symbolising, and sacerdotal rewards and 
imprecations and prescriptions and puerilities without num¬ 
ber, these tend on the whole—as we pass from the earlier to the 
later texts—to gradually diminish or, at least become less 
insistent. The earlier texts consist of short and simple dis¬ 
quisitions on single isolated problems. Then come attempts 
at treating a specific single topic in a large variety of ways— 
flither by a mystic etymology, or by an exposition about the 
psychic and cosmic correlates, or by the essaying of more or 
less sustained metaphors and analogies, or by the narration of 
apt stories and parables. As we approach the centre of the 
period, conventional openings, such as the chance encounter 
of a few learned Brahmans falling into a discussion and 
repairing to someone else to finally resolve the riddle, give 
place to single sustained episodes with a prevailingly poetic 
story-form and exhibiting a growing artistic consciousness, 
its highwater mark being reached in the great “ Symposium ” 
at Janaka’s' court, where the language is made to alternately 
rise and fall in answer to surging inward emotion, breaking 
out into the exquisitely polished periods of the Antary&mi- 
Brahmana (Br. iii. 7) and terminating in the solemn pathos 
of the verses with which Ysjnavalkya concludes the scene. 
Towards the very end of the period there is a temporary 
Telapse into the defects of the earlier period, intensified by 
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xepetitions of beloved philosophic formulas, a piling up of 
verbatim quotations, and a tedious spinning out of thread¬ 
bare arguments. Passages of genuine philosophical interest 
•occur in the texts of the earliest of our groups only inciden¬ 
tally and merely as the by-products of ritualistic symbolism. 
They afford a few philosophically significant stories, and 
contain the earliest endeavours to raise deities like Vayu- 
Prana, Aditya, Eudra-Siva, etc.—through their Upasanas in 
one form or another—to monotheistic and even pantheistic 
position. In texts of the second group the philosophical 
interest deepens, the knowledge of the Atman as the first 
principle being undertaken as a quest in itself, though still 
under a setting not yet completely free from the incubus of 
ritualism. The philosophical problems are, however, now 
correctly formulated, although even in our third and the 
most developed group, the discussions of these problems are 
not always what we would, in our modern days, call strictly 
philosophical — similes, and identifications, and ad hoc proofs 
being still made to subserve every purpose, there being no 
attempt ever put forth, as by a Socratic method, at educing 
knowledge from out of ignorance. Toward the end, the 
style becomes bald and the method disagreeably dogmatic, 
the original zest for knowledge as such being overlaid by a 
more or less pronounced pessimistic tinge. 

Coming to specific philosophical problems, the first to 
engage our attention is the Upanisadic Account of the World- 
Creation, We need here only single out the most outstand¬ 
ing characteristics of the cosmological theories presented 
by the texts falling under the several groups. These are: 
(i) an adequate grasp of the correct nature of the First 
Principle, which is monistically set forth as the Uncaused 
Cause, as the Self-subsisting Absolute, and as the Realmost 
Essence, “from which the whole creation proceeds, in which 
it subsists, and into which it is to ultimately merge ” The 
Absolute is thus an all-pervading, all-penetrating Substance 
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which at once permeates the Creation and transcends it. Ife 
is the source of all the energy in the world, and is at th^ 
same time the controller of all the movements in it, thus 
resulting in a deft and subtle welding together of Theism and 
Pantheism. Of course it is not all texts that consciously 
eflfect such a philosophical synthesis. The earliest of our 
texts, as being still under the shadow of sacerdotalism, put 
forth a purely ritualistic entity like Udgltha as the source 
and substance of all Creation ( compare Chan. Up. I and II» 
Br. Up. I. iii). Elsewhere it is the Uktha or the Gayatrl or 
the Pranava. Then we have a series of texts like Br. Up, 
V.v.l (Early Neo-Upan.); Ch. Up. IV (Middle Upanisadic); 
Ch. Up. 1. xi. 5, IV. iii. 3, and V. i (being, respectively. Early 
BrShmanic and Middle Upanisadic and Middle Brahmano- 
Upanisadic ); and finally, Tait. Up. 11. 7, and Ch. Up. Ill 19 
(oneLate Upanisadic, another Late Brahmano-Upanisadic); 
which set forth the physical or impersonal categories liko 
Water, Air, Breath, and Non-Being as the or the apxh 
of the Creation. It is thus clear that all these late and early 
texts simply reproduce some of the cosmological speculations 
that were already current during the antecedent BrShmanic 
period. They cannot have originated in the Upanisadic 
period proper, which of course had already effected the transi- 
tion from an impersonal to a personal apxi ], identifying it 
with the nebulous and semi-ritualistic figure of Prajapati, 
Lord of Creatures, who, being no more than “an apex to tho 
Brahmanic pantheon set up by the priesthood and moving ta 
and fro with each breeze of fantasy and each caprice of tho 
school *’ * was eventually supplanted by “Brahman,” which,, 
originally denoting a “prayer,” came in course of time to 
denote the whole Veda, the corpus cananicum, and was later 
restricted to signify the best and most efficient ritualistic 
formula, or the entire ritual personified and expressed in a 
nutshell. Thereafter with the elevation, in the Brahmanic 

• Oldenberg, Dw Weltanschauung der Brdlhmana--Texte, O'dttwgeD,. 
1919, page 32, 
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texts, of the sacrifice into a cosmological principle, the term 
Brahman also rose to the position of a veritable a/>x^, conceiv¬ 
ed occasionally transcehdentally or theistically, but more 
usually—after its anupraveia or interpenetration into the 
creation—pantheistically, as in the majority of the Upanisa- 
die texts. Later still, with the growing psychological trend 
of the later cosmological texts, Brahman came to be sup¬ 
planted by Mind, Reason, Will, and Self or ‘ Atman,’ by the 
side of which both PrajSpati and Brahman sank to the posi¬ 
tion of a mere Demiurge. The identification of this Brahman- 
Atman with definitely theistic principles such as Purusa or 
the In-dwelling Lord, and finally with sectarian entities like 
Rudra-Isa or Narayana, is the last phase in the development 
of Upanisadic cosmology that we have to notice. A second 
significant trait of the cosmology of the Upanisads is (ii) 
their absolute carelessness and even wilful eccentricity as 
to the sequential stages of world-creation after the first two, 
wherein it is not unusual to find physical, psychological, 
ethical, symbolical, ritualistic, and every other kind of 
categories huddled up together in a motley mass. The most 
outrageous example of this kind is Mundaka II. i. 1-9, 
where we commence with the Immutable (Aksara),the divine 
and formless Person (Purusa), who creates, first, the Prana, 
the mind, and the sense-organs ; then, the ether, wind, light, 
water, and earth that are to be the objects of these; then, 
ritualistic entities like the Rk-Saman-Yajus, Diksa, Sacrifices 
and Gifts, the Sacrificer, and the Year: next, those Regions 
where the Moon and the Sun shine, the Gods and the Demi¬ 
gods and men, beasts and birds; then, to conclude the list. 
Prana and Apana, rice and barley, Tapas and Faith, truth 
and abstinence and law:—the seven breaths and the seven 
worlds and oceans and mountains and rivers and plants 
and juices bringing in the tail of the process as it were! 
No wonder then if the Vedantasutras had to devote a special 
section to the SrsU-vakya-samanvaya^ i. e., the effecting of a 
harmony amongst the Upanisadic statements about world- 
4 [ Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925 ] 
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creation! That there can be a natural or scientific sequence in 
the process of world-creation, each following stage of it being 
connected by an inevitable causal nexus with the preceding, 
is an idea that just emerges in some of the early Brahmana 
speculations (e. g. Tait. Br. ii. 2. 9), and then disappears com¬ 
pletely, only to reappear in the nascent Samkhya specula¬ 
tions in Ch. Up. vi. 2-6. A third characteristic of the Upa- 
nisadic cosmology is (iii) its refusal to include the individual 
soul amongst the created things. The Purusa in Ait. Up. i. 3 
is of course the body to be subsequently animated by the 
Atman; the Ksetrajfta in Mail. v. 2 is the sMvika intelligence 
in the soul; and the anmrmya and other Purusas in the Tait. 
Up. I. i. 1 ff. are merely the apparel of the Self: the indivi¬ 
dual souls being in no single text unmistakably described as 
created objects. At the most they may be described as the 
amas or parts of the Highest Self, as sparks are of the fire 
—amias not greater in magnitude than the hundredth part 
of the hundredth part of a hair, and yet capable of infinite 
qualitative as well as quantitative expansion (Svet. Up. v. 9). 
Finally, it is worth observing that (iv) there is practically 
no hint given anywhere in these cosmological texts as to 
the unreality of the creation, except perhaps towards the 
very close of our period. Thus, texts of the earliest group 
(like Br. I. ii. 1, Ait. Up. i. 1, Tait. Up. II. 7, or Ch. Up. III. 
19.1) speak of the world as being “non-existent” prior to 
creation, and yet, subsequent to creation, it is said to be 
quite real, and no suspicion of any kind is ever entertained 
in the matter. Texts of the second group slightly improve 
the conception, calling the world prior to its creation as 
not “ non-existing, ” but only “ non-manifest ” (avySkrta, 
Brh. I. iv. 7), Svetasvatara i. 15f. furnishing the analogy of 
the oil dormant in the seed. Subsequent texts like Ch. vi. 2 
flatly controvert the earlier position as to “ existence ” com¬ 
ing out of “ non-existence and this in fact is the final view 
adopted: only, the world is still not denounced as unreal^ 
but treated, possibly, as the manifestation of the real Will 
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•or Power of the Absolute. That this power is contingent 
upon a percipient, and hence no more than merely pheno¬ 
menal or illusory, is a doctrine adumbrated for the first time 
only in a very late text like Brh IV. v. 15. 

Certain corollaries of special significance for the later 
development of the Vedantic doctrine follow from all this. 
The Creator is described by most of our sources as, after the 
first act of creation, himself entering into the object so 
created, which thus becomes so-to-say impregnated with the 
spirit of the Creator, and hence capable of itself indepen¬ 
dently continuing the succeeding stages of the process of 
creation. Thus a sort of a Demiurge who becomes the Apara- 
Brahman of orthodox Vedanta has the path already, fore¬ 
shadowed for him. Secondly, it is very rarely the case that 
the Creator feels any drag upon his power of creation by 
reason of the limitations of the material principle out of 
which the creation is to be fashioned, because (with the 
possible exception the primeval Water which in some of 
the earlier texts is spoken of as existing prior to the Crea¬ 
tor) the Creator was believed to fashion, like the spider, 
the fabric of his creation from out of himself. There is 
therefore, in the majority of our texts, no acceptance of the 
dualistic position such as that of the Classical Samkhya. 
Finally, it is to be noted that the Creator who created the 
creation is capable of re-absorbing it within himself, and so 
remains once again in his original state of advaita, one with¬ 
out a second. This means that the creation does not affect or 
colour his real nature. The Creator is not only immanent 
in his creation but also transcendent, and therefore its 
Controller or “Niyamtr.” These are some of the main fea¬ 
tures of Upanisadic cosmology brought out by a chronolo¬ 
gical study of the several texts. 

• Compare Br. L 6.1-3—“ All this is verily three-fold: Name, Form 

Action.This three-fold is one and existent (sat); the Atman also 

is one and existent. So that it is the Immortal covered by the Truth.** 
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With reference to the Upammdic Psychology and tho^ 
Upani^dic doctrine of the Soul, on a review of the texts in* 
the order in which they have been tabulated by us above, it 
becomes evident that in the earliest texts like A. A.ii. 1-3, Ch. 

i. 2. Br, i. 3, etcJ. the inquiry into the cognitive and conative 
functions of man starts ritualistically, and rather as an 
offshoot of some specific detail of the sacrifice such as Uktha. 
The Atman is spoken of, for instance, as the “ pancavidha ” 
or five-fold Uktha, and the lesser and greater spheres of his 
manifestation are set forth following the Brahmanic idea 
of the “fivefold correlates. ’* Compare also the statement in 
A. A. iii. 2. 3, where four Purusas are spoken of, namely, the 
man in the body, the man in the metres, the man in the 
sacrifice, and the Great Man, the last being eventually 
identified with the Sun as the father of Time, following the 
Jtgvedic text (i. 115.1)—“Sdrya atma jdgatas tasthusas ca.“ 
— In the texts of the middle group the self-same inquiry is 
pursued mythologically and metaphorically, Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, we have the half-a-dozen and more texts dealing with 
“ Frana-jyesthya “ or the preeminence of the Vital-breath 
amongst the organic functions of the body; next the cosmolo¬ 
gical texts, such as the Ait. Up. detailing the creation of the 
bodily organs with their corresponding adhisthdna or super¬ 
intending deities; and finally we come across some of the 
sustained metaphors such as that of the chariot in the 
Katha (its still earlier form occurring in the Chagaleya), 
or of the “ eleven-gated citadel *’ in the same text, as also 
the “ Kosa-vidya ” from the Tait. Up., and the texts such as 
Pra^na vi, and Ch. Up. vi. 7, which speak of the man and his 
sixteen digits or Raids, — In the properly Upanisadic texts 
of the third group the method of inquiry is experimental or 
introspective, especially in passages like Pra^na iv, Brhad. 

ii. 1 and iv. 3, Chan. vi. 8, and viii. 7-12,—the last mentioned 
text furnishing us with the well-known story of Indra and 
Virocana. This last method of determining the real nature 
of the Atman after a critical review of its behaviour in the- 
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Jthree states of waking, dream, and sleep has become quite a 
favourite one with later Vedantic texts, and is often used 
-as the proof for establishing the alipta or nirguva (uncon¬ 
taminated ) character of the Soul, who abides as the self¬ 
same entity which endures, whereas his states appear and dis¬ 
appear. The whole investigation is categorically summed up 
in the latest Upanisadic text, the Mandukya, where the 
waking soul called Vaisvanara who cognises the outer world 
and functions through all the bodily organs is distinguish¬ 
ed from the dreaming soul called Taijasa who is shut off 
from the external world, but still performs all the functions 
inwardly, the sleeping soul called Pr5jha being differentiated 
from both these as being freed from all sense-functionings 
inward as well as outward, and concentered within his own 
blissful intellective unity, while our text goes even further 
and posits a fourth indescribable, unknowable, transcendent 
state of absolute oneness, where the wprld and its manifold¬ 
ness find their utter extinction. One or two peculiar positions 
evolved in the course of this investigation deserve a passing 
reference. The Soul, for instance, is located in the cavity or 
the “akasa” of the heart and is assigned the size of a thumb. 
Secondly, we are told that there is a network of thousands 
of nadis (tubes, veins) in the body, and that in the condition 
of dreamless sleep the Atman enters a particular nadl (the 
Pur It at) and so secures escape from the turmoils of the 
senses, while at death-time, if the Atman can manage to 
pass out through the nddl which terminates at what later 
came to be known as the Brahmarandhra within the skull, 
he becomes free from transmigration. Otherwise he has ta 
revert to the samsara. This occult psychology was in time 
taken up and specially cultivated in the Yogic schools, as 
«lso in some of the later Upanisadic tracts. 

In relation to the psychological texts from our sources 
’( only a few of which I have above mentioned, and which I 
iiave not thought it quite necessary to quote and explain in 
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detail by reason of the discursive, unmethodical and oftea 
inconsistent mode of their treatment, and their failure to 
distinguish psychology as such from physiology, ritualism,, 
and theology ) a point of particular interest is to note the 
fact that the “spiritual” entity called^ Atman, as being the 
in-dwelling presence within the human body, is not in our 
texts distinctly conceived as such right from the very start. 
The two “Udgithavedha” texts (Ch. i, 2 and Br. i. 3) and the 
several “Pranajyesthya” texts assign the r61e of preeminen¬ 
ce within the body to Prana, the vital breath, who functions 
continually, sustains the human frame, and is unaffected 
by evil. It is true that Ait. A. 11. i. 4, for instance, speaks 
of the entrance of the Brahman by the toe of the foot within 
this bodily frame; but this Brahman is not the same as 
the soul, but is a higher presence by its side. Subsequently,, 
as Prana came to be felt as too physical or physiological an 
entity, we have passages like Ait. Up. v, where Prajnana or 
the intellection is definitely spoken of as the real essence 
of the Atman — “ Sarmmjevaitani prajnanasya namadheyani 
hhavanti;'' —Brhad. Up. I. 5. 3 further varying the phrase and 
denominating it as the manas, while Prasna iii. 3 speaks 
of the Prana as having sprung from the Atman, whereas the. 
Kaus. Up. iii. 2, by way of a compromise, identifies PrSna, 
Prajnfi, and Atman, as when Indra declares—“Pmno 'smi 
PrajfidtmU,*' In the text last quoted we also reach not only 
the idealistic position as to the Prajna being the essential 
factor in every act of knowledge, but the further somewhat 
Hegelian position that the sense-data are as much necessary 
for the evolution of the ideal factors in knowledge as are the 
latter for the commutation of the sense-data into knowledge: 
“To lu et^ dasaivabhUtamatra adhiprajnam, dasaprajfiamdtrdL 
adhibhutam, Yaddhi bhUtamatra na sijur na prajfidmatrds syur^ 
yad vd pi'ajmmcdrd na syur na hhutarridtras syuh. ” The final 
position arrived at is, that the intellective and the other 
functions of the Soul are simply the envolutes (kosas) of it 
and do not constitute its real nature. The Atman is really aa 
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oMia of the Absolute (etasya so ’mso ’yahi yas cetSmStrah 
pratipurusah Ksetrajflah samkalpftdhyavasay&bhimanalih- 
g»^). very small like the thousandth part of the hair, and 
attached to a functioning organism later designated as the 
‘suksma’ or the ‘lihga’ sarira (the subtle and transmigratory 
body ), the soul when conditioned by this attachment being 
designated as the “Bhutatma” in Maitrayani Up. iii. 2. The 
question as to whether the intellect and the other functions 
form the necessary attributes, or are merely the accidents of 
the Atman—a question raised and discussed in the Brahma- 
sutras 11. iii. is not definitely resolved by any of our 
texts. The Kena declares this Atman to be the agent of 
seeing, hearing, etc., but never their object. The only mode of 
obtaining a direct knowledge of the Atman is by ‘pratibodha,* 
a word differently interpreted but which may for the present 
be conveniently rendered by ‘ intuition. ’ This passage and 
the well-known solipsistic position reached by Yftjnavalkya: 
Yenedam sarvam vijanati tarn kena vijanlyUt, Sa esa neti netij 
atma^ etc. mark the highest point reached by the introspective 
psychology of the Upanisads.'*^ 

Let us next briefly review the Upanisadic statements as 
to the Nature of the Absolute, There are two definitions of 
it in vogue. That in the Taittiriya (iii. 1) is cosmological: 

* Jacobi argues (Entwicklung der Gottesidee, 1923) that the earliest 
Upanisadic texts (and thereby, following Deussen, he means Early Prose 
XJpanisads) have not reached the conception of the soul as immortal 
consciousness, inasmuch as they do not contain any words like cit or 
caitanya. But they contain the wordvtjfluna used in a context (Tait. 
Up. ii. 6, Bp. Up. ii. 4. 12) where its meaning does not really differ from 
that of caitanya. The fact is that while there may have been an actual 
evolution of the conception of the soul from “ Psyche ’* to “Monad”— 
to adopt Jacobi's very convenient nomenclature—the evolution should be 
traced not from the period of “Early Prose” to that of “Early Metrical'* 
Upanisads, but rather from our own “BrShmapio” and “BrShmapo- 
Upanifadic” Groups to that of our “ Upanisadic ” Group, as set forth 
in the Chronological Table on pages 44-45 above. Compare also our 
remarks towards the end of this Lecture. 
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"That from which all these beings are born, in which, having 
been born, they subsist, and into which they are absorbed." 
That in the ChSndogya (vi. 1. 3) is epistemological: “ That 
by knowing which whatever has not been known becomes 
something already known.” Both presuppose the strictly 
monistic point of view in intimate association with the 
realistic view of the world. As a general rule, the Absolute 
is designated Brahman in the earlier texts and Atman in the 
later texts; but there are exceptions to this both ways. 
The Upanisads everywhere tell us that a number of other 
claimants for the Absolute were put forward by different 
philosophers, amongst them Indra, Agni, VSyu-PrSna, AkSta, 
Aditya, and others. Compare Yajnavalkya’s criticism of 
the philosophers in Br. Up. iv. 1-2, or (as a better example) 
the newly edited Arseya Upanisad, where five sages, Vitva- 
mitra, Janiadagni, Bharadvaja, Gautama and Vasistha dis¬ 
cuss the progressively more and more inward and “spiritual” 
conceptions of the Brahman, that of Vasistha being accorded 
the highest rank. There are likewise various stories such as 
that in the latter part of the Kena, the texts containing the 
Vaisvanara-vidya and the “Bhuman” doctrine, or the dialogue 
between Gargya and Ajata^atru in both the forms, where 
the point emphasized is that the “true" Absolute is to be 
sought not in any physical or physiological category, nor 
in any psycho-physiological function of the Atman (mind, 
speech, intelligence, will, etc.), but in the Atman itself. 
We need not, however, suppose, as is sometimes done, * that 
the latter doctrine of the spirit as such came in in violent 
opposition to the earlier cosmo-physical doctrines. The older 
Brahmanic notion of psycho-physical correlates, which pos¬ 
tulated a hian-in-the-eye to correspond to the man-in-the-sun 
and assigned ‘adhisthanadevatas’ or controlling divinities to 
the functional activities, was always there as a mediating 
process between the two; and this mediation is not absent 


Cp. Herte’i in “ Die Wiisheit der Upaniichaden" p. 32ff. 
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►even in the Kena Upanisad in spite of its repeated and cha¬ 
racteristic refrain— ya I idam upasate, on which Hertel 
i Weisheil der Upanischaden, pp. 23, 32 flf.) seems to have laid 
unnecessary emphasis. He ignores the full significance of 
the line Bhutesu bhulesu vicitya etc., which implies that the 
entity inside has its analogues in the world outside. The 
important point to note is that the Upanisads ultimately 
assume the position that the principle which underlies, and 
enlivens, and controls the inner life of man is identical in 
essence with the principle which pervades and dominates 
every other thing in the universe, and that (as Sandilya 
•expressly declares, Ch. Up. iii. 14) the individual can, if he 
were to will it, attain the Absolute. 

As to the nature of this Absolute our texts, naturally 
‘enough, give us the most enigmatic descriptions : compare 
Isa 4-5, Katha 1. ii. 14, 20fF., as also the stock description of 
Yajiiavalkya^ — Sa esa neti nety Atma^ etc. On the other hand 
we possess many other texts, fairly distributed over all the 
groups, which give a ‘saguna’ description of the Atman, speak¬ 
ing of it as Anna-Prana-Mano-Vijnana-Ananda-maya, or call¬ 
ing the Vak-Prana-Caksus-Srotra as its four quarters, or de¬ 
scribing it in the stock-phrases 'satyakamah satyasamkalpdJi 
(whose desires are truth, whose intentions are truth, etc.) of Ch* 
Up. viii, 1, or finally, in a theistic mood, assigning him omni¬ 
science, omnipotence, and the other attributes. These double 
sets of passages, as is well known, have formed the bone of 
contention between the later Vedantic schools. On behalf of 
Sankaracarya’s subordination of the saguria passages atten¬ 
tion may be invited to the distinction between the Para and the 
AparS vidyas,or between the Murta and Amurta forms of the 
Brahman, as also to texts which speak of the Atman as being 

* “He is that Self cognisable as not*8o, not-so. He is incomprehensi- 
ble/as he cannot be comprehended; indissoluble, as he cannot be dlssolv- 
‘^d; unattached, in that he attaches himself to nothing; unfettered and 
jQeither injured nor destroyed.” 
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originally Avyakrta or non-manifest and afterwards becoming: 
manifest, or as having created the two kinds of creation—Sat 
and Tyat—and entered therein. As passages to this purport 
are to be met with all over the period, it would be safer if we 
conclude that the Upanisads did not wish to preach one 
exclusive and clear-cut view on the point. 

Our Upanisadic texts, which afford us more of poetry 
and of imaginative anticipations of truth than any reasoned 
argumentations and logical conclusions, do not of course 
attempt to logically prove the existence of the Absolute., 
Nevertheless the following modes of establishing its exist¬ 
ence seem to be implicit in their methods of procedure. 
There is, to begin with, (ij the ritualistic approach, which 
was the direct corollary of the Brahmanic elevation of the 
Sacrifice into a world-principle and the consequent assump¬ 
tion of innate correspondences between things ritual and. 
things secular. The Brahmanic Sacrifice was a very compli¬ 
cated process. Several priests considerably differing in their 
qualifications and functions ministered at it. There were 
complex movements and activities to be gone through as well 
as prescriptions without number to be attended to during 
their performance; and the theory set forth was that all this 
congeries of complexities was instrumental in producing one 
larger apwrm or mystic potence, giving rise eventually to one 
specified fruit, believed to be in the dispensation of the 
Highest God of the Sacrifice, be He either Visnu or Prajapati, 
This hierarchy of the sacrificial Apurvas had its corresponding 
analogue in the world outside which was accordingly believed 
to culminate in one Highest entity, the source and goal of 
the creation. Furthermore, just as the Brahmanic theory did 
require not only that the lesser Apurvas of each individual 
detail should merge into the larger Apurva of the whole 
ritual, but also that the specific detail, so long as it was 
being performed, should have the entire resources of the^ 
sacrifice concentered upon it—should in fact be for the time- 
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being the whole sacrifice in a nutshell—even so we find our 
TJpanisadic seers ready to put forth (e. g. in the “ Samvarga ” 
and “ Parimara ” passages, Ch. iv. 3, A. B. viii. 28, Kaus. ii. 
12, etc.) not only an all-inclusive entity like Prana-Vayu or 
Brahman as the First Principle of Creation, but also, by a 
sort of symbolism or ritualistic “henotheism,” even such a. 
category as Uktha, Udgitba, and latterly and more usually, 
the Pranava or the tri-mono-syllable Ow, as the veritable 
be-all and end-all of existence. — A second access to the 
Absolute was opened out by (ii) some of the physical or 
naturalistic theories of creation. The Upanisads are not 
strong at this, and are often inconsistent. The “ scientific ” 
investigation of Nature was not theh forte. As the very best 
examples of the kind we have the Ether-Wind-Fire-Water- 
Earth cosmology in the Tait. Up. ii, or the Light-Water-Food 
cosmology in Ch. Up. vi. 2 ff. How truly weak the scientific 
interest in all this was follows from the circumstance that 
in proof of the proposition that Tejas produces Water the 
argument adduced is, “ Hence it is that wherever there is 
heat a man perspires !” The First Principle reached through 
^ch a mode of argumentation—whether it be Aditya or 
Akasa or Sat or pure Being—cannot be said to be inevitable 
or rationally deduced. 

The Upanisads achieve a better result along the method 
of (iii) psychological introspection. That there is something 
in man that does not perish with the body : that the body 
grows and changes, that the functions of its several organs 
begin and endure and cease, that the body passes through 
utterly divergent stages like waking, dreaming, sleeping, 
swooning, trance, etc. and yet there persists, as the basis of 
all these mutations, one identical individuality—call it the 
PrSna or Manas or Prajnana or Atman—this central fact was 
perceived early enough by these thinkers. We have only 
to mention here the Katha Upanisad or the several “Prana- 
jyesthya ” passages in our support. That the Soul not only- 
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dwells within the body from birth to death, but that the 
same Soul, after the falling away of one body, takes up 
another, and yet another, in accordance with its unexpended 
portion of Karman —the so-called theory of Transmigration 
in association with the doctrine of Karman —is however not 
unmistakably present in the earlier of the Upanmdic texts. 
■ The famous “Pancagni-vidya” in Chandogya v. 3-10 and Br. 
Upan. vi. 2 claims to be its most authoritative expositions. 
Whether this famous doctrine originated outside the strict¬ 
ly Brahmanic circle—whether, for instance, it was (or was 
not) borrowed from the animistic notions and practices of 
some earlier Non-Aryan tribes—is at this date perhaps more 
curious than profitable to inquire. I incline rather to the 
view that, whereas the premises for the enunciation of such 
a doctrine were present in the Bgvedic and Early Brahma¬ 
nic speculations, the actual drawing out of the inference 
niiy have been inspired and facilitated by a contact with 
people exhibiting certain primitive and animistic ideas. Be 
that as it may, it is worth noting that after having reached 
a unitary spiritual principle within the human body, the 
identification of that principle with the Principle believed to 
be standing at the source of the Universe was probably, in 
its initial stages, no more than a direct result of the Brah¬ 
manic hypothesis of the Adhibhautika and the Adhyatma 
correspondence between things. When later the speculation 
deepened, this position was further buttressed up by two addi¬ 
tional philosophical arguments. The most universal category 
reached in the course of the cosmological inquiry was, as 
we saw, the concept of Being, which must be, self-subsistent 
inasmuch as it cannot arise from a Non-being, nor also from 
a Being &s such. Similarly, the Ultimate Reality reached 
through introspective analysis was the concept of the Self that 
was most immediately present to our consciousness. Since 
it was illogical to posit two kinds of ultimate existences as 
such, the Real within was inevitably identified with the Real 
writhout. This we may style as(iv) the ontological argument. 
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Finally, starting with the idealistic position reached in a text 
like Ait. Up. v. 3, and getting a further clue from the state¬ 
ment about the all-pervasive and all-interpenetrative nature 
of the Absolute, our Upahiaadic philosophers came in due time 
to assume the position of what Hegel might have designated 
“Absolute Idealism,** and to speak of it as consisting of pure 
Consciousness or a mass of Caitanya, which, however, differs 
from ordinary consciousness in its being for ever beyond 
consciousness, that is to say, in its being always the subject 
and never the object. “ It is the ear of the ear, the mind of 
the mind, the speech of the speech, the breath of the breath,, 
and the eye of the eye.*’ “ One does not think it by thought, 
but the thought, they say, is itself thought by it: that is the 
True Brahman.”* “When everything here has become the 
Atman alone, who can smell what, and by what means; who 

can see what, and by what means;.who can know 

what, and by what means: that by means of which one 
knows all this. That how can one know, and by what means: 
how forsooth and by what means can one know the Knower?t 
This may be styled the (v) epistemological argument, and it 
is tantamount to Reason stultifying itself or returning back 
upon itself. The Upanisads, however, do not like to abandon 
things in this extremely unsatisfactory predicament. They 
are loud in proclaiming that the search for the Self or the 
Reality, with which the Upanisadic inquiry commenced is 
bound to be crowned with success. The highest knowledge 
is attainable: we in fact do see Yajhavalkya and Janaka and 
the proud Svetaketu attaining it before our very eyes; and 
the same is sure to happen to the pupil who, being sufficiently 
qualified, has found out the proper sort of teacher to point 
out to him the way towards self-intuition or god-realiation. 
This last may be called (vi) the experimental proof of the 
Absolute. 

• Kena Upanisad i. 2-5. 

t Brhadara^yaka Upanisad ii. 4. 14 and elsewhere. 
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While determining the General Ethical Teaching of the 
Upanisads we have to recall that the ethical ideal of the 
pre-Upanisadic period was formulated upon the basis of two 
dominating conceptions: the omnipotence and world-signi¬ 
ficance of the Brahmanic sacrifice, and the necessity of an 
accurate knowledge of the traditions and prescriptions d 
la mode de Devas as distinguished from those d la mode de 
Asuras. The first inculcated a spirit of faith, obedience, 
And orderliness, while the last insisted upon a knowing per¬ 
formance of one’s duty in preference to the mere blind con¬ 
formity : “ Yad eva vidyaya karoti sraddhaydpanisada tad eva 
viryavattaram bhavatV —Ch. Up. i. 1.10. As a consequence 
it was natural that the earliest group of the Upanisadic texts, 
such as Tait. Up. i. 9 or i. 11, should commend moral qualities 
•rsuch as charity and truthfulness and faith, and set up an 
extraneous authority like the Sastric injunction or the ex¬ 
ample of the discerning elders as the ultimate guide to con¬ 
duct. This of course cannot constitute the characteristically 
Upanisadic view of Ethics. Nearer to it is the teaching 
embodied in texts of the next group, such as Isa and Br. i. 4. 
15, or like Mundaka I. ii. 10 and Br. iii. 2.13, which set forth 
the winning of the real knowledge of the Atman as the goal 
higher than mere conformity to the ritualistic prescriptions 
from the Sastras, which indeed are not—at any rate in the 
middle group of our sources—called into question or declared 
absolutely antagonistic to Atmic knowledge, but which are 
all-the-same definitely recognised as a lower (apara) goal 
serving as the necessary propaedeutic to the higher. The 
result was that, although the majority of the Upanisadic 
teachers, ifi a spirit of compromise, honestly endeavoured to 
find in their scheme of things a due place for both Karman 
and Jndna, the former—the Way of the Works—necessarily 
went to the wall.* Samnyasa or renunciation—the passing 

*Thus oame in the pessimistio attitude of the Upanisads as express¬ 
ed in Mupdaka I. ii. 12, which paved tbe w&y for the cult of Bhakti and 
the doctrine of grace, that forms the latest teaching of the Upanisads. 
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from out of the householder’s stage into that of the houseless 
wanderer—came to be increasingly emphasized* as the true 
ideal for the sage, to the lure of which even the great sage 
Yajnavalkya—for all his shrewd commonsense—did ulti¬ 
mately succumb. Hence, with this inevitable slackening 
of the only restriction in the shape of the antecedent con¬ 
formity to Sastric prescriptions that had been imposed upon 
the candidate for Atmic knowledge with a view to enable 
him to secure tranquillity and self-control—and with the 
throwing open of the highway to Self-realisation for men 
and women, gods and demons. Brahmans and Ksatriyas, or 
Sudras and slaves alike—while there might have grown up 
a spirit of equality and confidence, the door was at the same 
time certainly left wide ajar for all kinds of fads, abnor¬ 
malities and self-impositions, indulged in under the cover 
of the preliminary preparation for Self-realisation. Further¬ 
more, while expatiating upon the extreme significance and 
blissfulness of the state of a mystic identification with the 
Absolute in the experience of the Jlvanmukta, ” (i. e., of the 
soul that has attained his emancipation in this very life), our 
texts naturally wax highly eloquent, with the result that the 
man that has “ crossed the Bund^ ( setu ) of the Atman ” is 
by them declared to transcend not only old-age, death and 
sorrow, but also merit and demerit, in such a way, that “ not 
by any action of his whatsoever can the world be injured : 
not by murdering his mother or his father; not by stealing 
or by killing the embryo. Nor can anybody observe any 
pallor or any darkening of his face, even though he were 
to do what is ordinarily regarded as a grave sin orjcrime. ”t 
Such a doctrine, if ever seriously and universally preached, 
would naturally be subversive not only of the “ Way of the 
Works,” but also of all established social and moral and 
religious institutions whatsoever. This is however only an 

* Barring an ocoasional caveat as in l^a 2, or Ch. iii. 16-17« 

t Oh. viii. 4. t £aus. iii. 
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extreme and one-sided position reached during the formulatiotr 
of the Upanisadic theory of Ethics, which has unfortunately 
been eagerly seized upon by certain unsympathetic critics of 
Indian “ Pantheism,” with whom we will later find an occa¬ 
sion to break the lance. 

An unbiassed view concerning the real ethical teaching of 
the Upanisads would take into account the circumstance that 
practically all the texts require, in the candidate for salvation 
through self-realisation, a life of purity, truthfulness, and 
moral dicipline, in the absence of which the true light of 
the Atman can never shine out; and it would be a strange 
travesty of facts if the aspiring candidate were to abjure 
morality the moment he reached the goal to which it was 
the indispensable preliminary. The only difference would 
probably be that his following moral conduct could no longer 
be a deliberately willed action, but merely an automatic one 
like breathing and blood-circulation. Secondly, it would 
not do to forget that the knowledge of the Atman was not 
an intellectual action like the knowledge of a geometrical 
theorem; it was an intuitve knowlege experienced in a Yogic 
meditation or ecstatic trance, which could be attained only 
by the aspirant who had first purged his soul of all passions 
and had won spiritual peace and tranquillity. No non-moral 
being can ever hope to secure this. Thirdly, it is worth 
noting that the “ Murauksu ” or the seeker after salvation, 
once he had reached the great truth of “ Aham Brahmdsmi, ” 
(I am Braham) or “Sarvam khalv idam Brahma (All this 
verily is the Brahman),” was sure—so long as he was bound 
to walk the ordinary walk of life—to act upon the maxim— 
“Do unto others as you would be done by,” and to experi¬ 
ence, in the happiness of others, a progressive realisation 
of his own Self, He could in fact rear up, on the basis of 
the mystic unity of the Atman, a perfectly sound autonom¬ 
ous system of ethics in which Modern Philosophy need find 
little to object to. Finally, we have once more to emphasize- 
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the fact that the “ Pantheistic ** position of the Upanisads 
did not in all the texts necessarily imply “ Acosmism,” so 
that there did remain, according to the majority of the pass¬ 
ages, a real scope for morality. And even in the case of the 
few most advanced Advaitic texts that implied the doctrine 
of the ** Mayic ” or the illusory character of the universe, 
morality was still there, so long as one retained the consci¬ 
ousness of a moral agent. That in the state of the mystic 
identification with the Absolute, the individual loses or 
rather merges his individuality within the Infinite, and that 
he can therefore no longer stand in any relation whatsoever 
to morality (which belongs to the finite and the particular) 
is of course a logically valid position, howsoever bafSing it 
may have proved for some of our critics of “Indian Pan¬ 
theism ’* to understand and appreciate it. It is in Mysticism, 
we must repeat, that morality finds its natural culmination, 
f^nd its annihilation. 

As before observed, Indian Philosophy has an intensely 
practical aim. It is not merely an intellectual attempt to 
resolve the Riddle of the Universe: but it is an endeavour, 
after having intellectually grasped it, to attain and to be 
absorbed into that essence of the Universe—Brahman, Atman, 
or by whatever other name we may choose to designate it. 
Thus we saw (p. 14) that the best proof that the Upanisads 
had to offer to establish the existence of the Absolute was its 
“ realisation. *’ That this realisation is not a goal reached 
through the ordinary gateways of knowledge has been de¬ 
clared time and again by most of our texts, which prescribe 
for the purpose the necessity of reverentially sitting at the 
feet of a qualified teacher, studying the Scriptures, inwardly 
meditating upon their teaching, breath-control and the other 
Yogic practices of various sorts designed to effect a Ka9cip<ri^ 
of the body and the mind. This is to be followed by rapt 
concentrations upon the prescribed praJtlkas (symbols) of the 
Absolute, ultimately leading to an ecstatic union with the 
5 [ Batu Mallik Leotures, 1925 ] 
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Highest, without retaining even the consciousness of that 
union. It is some sort of a Pratibodha or a mystic intuition 
of the Absolute, the sure approach of which is heralded by 
the sense of perfect peace and passionlessness and those* 
etherial experiences that have been detailed for the first 
time in the SvetSsvatara Up. ii. 11-13. Such an eventual 
realisation of the Absolute makes the adept’s soul aglow as- 
it were with an incomparable and incalculable bliss, which 
passes our ordinary experience and so transcends the power of 
adequate description, although we have texts like Tait. Up. 
ii, 8 or Br. Up. iv. 3. 33 that boldly essay the task of setting 
up a “ calculus ” for this beatific bliss, while enigmatic but 
highly suggestive descriptions of that mystic state are 
vouchsafed to us by a few texts like Tait. i. 10, Ch. iii. 14 and' 
viii. 4. 2, Br. iv. 3.21, or Svet. ii. 14-15. It is a supra-sensuous 
experience which secures peace and infinite joy and is able to 
harmonise all contradictions. And for winning that suvimum 
honum which rends all the knots of the heart asunder and 
dispels all doubts and fears and secures absolute emancipa¬ 
tion, no preparation is naturally thought to be too great or 
too arduous; and it is in this connection that truthfulness,, 
penance, charity, celibacy and such other moral virtues are- 
prescribed and insisted upon. Whether however an absolute 
renunciation of all the actions is enjoined or not may well be 
debated. There are to be found instances both ways, although 
the eventual Upanisadic leaning seems to be rather towards 
renunciation. 

Our Upanisadic texts are of course generally unanimous 
and are^even rapturously eloquent in their Description of the 
State of Self-realisation, The state was believed to bring about 
the final absorption of the individual soul as well as of the- 
whole world of phenomena into the Highest Self; and air 
approximate conception of it could be formed only with the 
help of well-known drstantas such as that of the deep-sleep 
condition, of the rivers flowing into the ocean, the flowers. 
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mingling their honey into the honey-comb, and the like. 
The absorption in question is complete and final, and theistic- 
passages like Sveta^ivatara v, Ch. Up. viii, 3, and even the 
famous SSndilya-vidya (Sat. Brah. X. vi, 3, Ch. Up. iii. 14), 
which recognise the reality of the distinction between the 
individual and the supreme soul prior to the absorption, 
do ultimately speak of that distinction being transcended. 
But the question of questions is whether this Self-realisa¬ 
tion takes place all at once, with the very first flash of the 
intuitive knowledge (sadyo-muMi), or whether contrariwise it 
takes place by a few graded stages ( krama-mukti), the latter 
of the two being not yet absolutely denuded of all sensuous 
perceptions and delights, and hence forming a feature in the 
process that may attract and ensnare the commoner, but was 
sure to repel the heedful. This is a question that has pro¬ 
voked quite a battle royal between the later Vedantic schools. 
Here it must be admitted that the majority of our sources 
(such as, Kaus. Up. I,Ch. Up. iv. 15 and v. 3-10,Br. Up. VI. 2, 
etc.) lean to the former of these views, Katha Up. II. iii. 5— 
a passage not always properly understood—setting forth the 
less and less partial views of the Reality vouchsafed unto us 
in the different worlds, such as that of the Manes, of the 
Gandharvas, and so forth, through which the soul has to 
pass in the course of his career of God-realisation, until in 
the world of Brahma there is obtained a full-orbed vision of 
the same. There are, however, some other texts—especially, 
those proclaimed by that most advanced amongst Vedantic 
teachers, the Sage Yajnavalkya—where an immediate and 
absolute union with the Reality without retaining even the 
consciousness of that union is said to take place at the very 
moment of the Saksatkdra or beatific vision. It is of course 
true that from this ecstatic state of advailic union it is per¬ 
mitted to the Yogin to come down and to continue to inhabit 
his old mortal tenament until the Earman which had origin¬ 
ally produced its effect in the form of that tenament has 
completely spent out its force. But in that state of what is 
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termed the “Jlvaiimukti”the soul merely mechanically goes 
through the wonted bodily movements without ever being 
under the dominance of the idea that he is their deliberate 
agent, nor feeling any attachment or aversion for the conse¬ 
quences likely to result from them. The karman that may 
result from these movements is, like the burnt-up seed, power¬ 
less to produce fresh karman. “ He has merely to wait until 
liberated (from his bodily vesture); but once that happens, 
there is freedom and the complete attainment of the Videha- 
kaivalya." When both these doctrines are expressly to be 
found in the Upanisads, it is futile to explain one of these 
two sets of texts away, as though they did not exist at all. 
The only reconciliation that is possible in the matter can 
emerge from the crucible of experience or anubhava. The 
Upanisads, in so far as they faithfully recorded tradition¬ 
ally reliable accounts of so many individual intuitions of 
the Absolute, were naturally and normally not expected to 
dogmatise and vouch for the exclusive truthfulness of any 
one set of intuitions alone; and this much we must concede to 
them in spite of the fact that, on the face of it, the Advaitic 
intuition of Yajnavalkya may appear to us to include and 
transcend not only the other non-Advaitic intuitions, but 
also those concerning the qualified or partial Advaitism. 
We need not discuss the question further at this stage. It 
led however to certain important consequences in the Upani- 
§adic theory of Ethics, which it ended by making a-moral- 
istic. The position reached was, as we saw, dangerously 
within sight of downright Materialism, and never at a very 
great distance from Scepticism and Atheism, 

A few words may finally be permitted on the question 
of the Beginnings of some of the later Philosophical Systems 
which it is usual to trace in the Upanisads, Now, to speak 
of a given body of doctrines as forming a philosophical system 
implies, in the first place, that the doctrines are not isolated 
utterances on single detached problems, but that they, in 
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their enmnble, cover the full (or very nearly full) range of the 
philosophical issues that one raises for example in Cosmology, 
Psychology, Ethics, and Metaphysics; and, in the second 
place, that the solutions so offered are logically consistent, as 
presupposing throughout one and the same point of view. As 
a consequence, mere differences in ritualistic practices—as to 
whether, for instance, in some specific sacrifice, the omentum 
should be basted first and after that the clotted-ghee, or the 
clotted-ghee first, and then the omentum—even though consis¬ 
tently maintained and giving rise to two opposing ritualistic 
schools, namely, that of the Carafcas and the Ysjnavalkyas, ^ 
cannot originate philosophical systems, any more than can the 
divergence of views on isolated topics, as for instance, what 
god constitutes the deity of thePrastava or the Udgitha or the 
Pratihara, t or to what world the PSriksits after death have 
been assigned (Br. iii.3) constitute philosophical systems, even 
though these latter questions possess a distinct philosophical 
import. We can even go further. The Upanisadic texts make 
frequent mention of some individual teachers holding sporadic 
views on philology, cosmology, eschatology, and the like; but 
it would be misleading to dub these as definite philosophi¬ 
cal theories by giving them names and characterising (on the 
strength of Greek analogies) one a Water-philosophy, another 
a Fire-philosophy, and so forth. The fact is that, even where 
teachers like Atvapati Kaikeya, Ajatasatru of KasI, or Sage 
yajnavalkya are naming and criticising the earlier doctrines 
as to the nature of the Highest God or the Supreme Self, so 
little is really known as to the general outlook on life of a 
personality like Varku-Varsna or Gardabhivipita Bharadvaja 
who are mentioned as maintaining, one the Eye and the other 
the Ear as the Highest Deity, that one should really hesi¬ 
tate to find therein any genuine and systematic philosophy. 

* So* s'atapatha BrShmapa iii. 6. 8.84. 

t Thase are the speoiflo diTialons of a Sama chant. For the answera 
aee Ch. Up. i. 11. 
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It is only when we come to deal with texts such as Tait. Up, 
ii and iii, Eatha, Aitareya, ChSndogya vi, or viii, Br. ii, iii, 
or iv, or Sveta^. i that wo become aware of a philosophical 
problem fully worked-oul in all its bearings. And the way to 
such systematised speculation can properly be said to have 
been prepared in part by texts like Ch. i. 21f., Ch. iii. 14, Br. 
vi. 2 or Prasna i, where there are single philosophical topics 
•dealt with, but in a manner that may serve as the basis for 
rearing up a philosophical superstructure. It is obviously 
■only in such systematised attempts that we are justified 
in tracing the roots of the later philosophical Daritanas, and 
not (as has been too often done) in a few chance expressions 
here and there. 

Now, whenever there is made an attempt at systematic 
philosophical thinking, a sort of a more or less fixed philo¬ 
sophical terminology is evolved in the process; and this 
is strikingly illustrated in the case of our Upanisads on 
a comparison of the technical terms of the texts that fall 
within what we have designated as the third and fourth 
Urroups with those that can be culled from texts belonging 
to the first two Groups. Professor Jacobi in his Entwicklung 
4er Oottemdes bet den Indem, page 20, gives the following 
select list of such technical terms: avyakla, ahafnkara, karatfa, 
kdraya, kdrya, kriya, tanu ( = the body), deha, dehin, dravya, 
nivrtti, parivama, prakrti, pratyaya, pramada, pkala ( = the 
•consequence), moks^, vahm,* sakti, sarvaga, sarvajM, suk§ma, 
and hetu (= the ground or cause); also forms and derivatives 
from the following roots: ud + bhu, up+labh; cint,* tyaj,* ni + 
yam, pari -f nam, pra + arthf vi+ahj, and w + ap. As this list 
is admittedly a selection, I may be permitted to make it more 
complete by adding the following words: advaita (also dvaita), 
adhi^thana, adhydltna, amurta (also murta), avyakrta, aaahga 
i also sahga), aoirbhava, kevcda, k^yi^u, k^trajfla, guya (also 

* I must confess that I really fail to see why Jacobi includes these 
-words in the list. 
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•guv>in^ nirguva^ and others), lattva, tannmtra^ tarka^ tryariuka^ 
drstanta^ dhara^a, iidstika (also na8tikya),nididhydsana»niskriya^ 
nairatmyat pratyag-atman^ pradhana^ prapanca^ prama ( also 
pramoityx and pramatr), prasada^ bhoga (also hhbktr), mdya^ 
yoga, laksava^ vastu, vdsam^ vikdra^ vijnana (also sanijfidna^ 
etc.), visesa, vu^ya, samyoga^ samadra, samghdta, sattva 
>!(also sdltvika\ safnnydsa, samddhU samudaya, mmprasdda, 
^rga^ svabhava^ sdmkhya, samparaya, etc., together with the 
several forms and derivatives from the roots dus, pra + ma^ 
and vi + kr^ other than those that are already listed.* And, 
if we note down the actual passages wherein these words 
occur, it is seen that over nine-tenths of them proceed from 
our third and fourth Groups, including therein texts hailing 
equally from the portions of Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka 
which Deussen ( followed by Jacobi) regards as the earliest, 
but which we have recognised as constituting the middle 
and later Upanisads, along with the Upanisads like Katha, 
Mundaka, Svetasvatara, and Maitra. Some of the technical 
terms enumerated in the above list are already in vogue in the 
BrShmanas. Only a few, but these the most important ones, 
can be put down as the inventions or the newer adaptations 
by the Upanisads themselves. 

* There is room for making even this list a little longer, but not 
very much. In regard to arguments based upon a oritioal considera¬ 
tion of such vocabulary, we have to remember that G, A. Jacob, whose 
Concordance has been utilised in this compilation by myself (as well as 
by Jacobi), has unfortunately not recorded all the “uttara-padas” (he 
thus omits sukhaduhkha-hetu sub voc. hetu). Secondly, he has not given 
cross-references for cognate words, e. g. to mukti, muinuksu, atimukti^ 
atimoksa, vimoki^a vimucyamana, and vimukti under the word rnoksa, or 
to anupalabkya and smrtilambha under the root upalabh (which has led 
Jacobi to the wrong view that in the earlier Upanisads—and by this 
he means Sphadarai^yaka, Chandogya, and Taittiriya—these words are 
absent, which is not the case); and in a few oases at least the index- 
alips of Jacob seem to have gone astray. We have moreover to allow for 
the possibility of mere chance, which indeed Jacobi also concedes. It 
may thus be a pure accident that the word sUmparaya occurs only in the 
Sa^ba, or that the word ananda occurs only twice or thrice in the whole 
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There are amongst these latter three distinct types of 
words that easily lend themselves to classification under 
“Yoga,’' “Bhakti,” and “Samkhya” technicalities. These are 
the names of the three famous Philosophical Schools, the first 
beginnings of which are traced to the age of the Upanisads; 
and they seem to have come into existence in the above order. 
Now, as regards Yoga, its primary connotation is a“constant 
application” or a ceaseless exercise of the powers of the mind 
and the body along certain prescribed methods such as regula¬ 
tion of the breath (Pranayama) with the view to control and 
perfect the physiological as also the psychological processes 
and functions of the human body ; and the Yajurveda mantras 
quoted in Svetasvatara Up. chapters 2 and 3 emphasize this 
sense of the term. The practical discipline involved in the 
“Yoga” was believed to give rise to certain “ supernatural ” 
powers and aptitudes in the man; and not a few of them may 
have been the by-products of the primitive magic-imbued 
ritual. In a primitive society at any rate the dread wizard or 
the “ medicine-man ” is hardly ever distinguishable from the 
Yogin, who can be understood to be in some sense the magician 
turned into the metaphysician. In India magic is as old as 
the Atharva-veda, if not indeed still earlier; and it forms in 
fact the back-bone of the early Vedic ritual, which may be 
said to be a blend of certain simpler forms of Nature-worship 
with certain animistic or totemic ideas probably imported 
from the cults and practices of some neighbouring “ Non- 
Aryan ” peoples. From this point of view, J. W. Hauer {Die 

Chandogya, or that so important a word as jiva, as a substantive, does 
not ocour in the Brhadaranyaka, nor also the word mkha^ either as a 
subgtance^or any derivative from it. And this is likewise true of the 
opposed word except for one solitary passage (iv. 4.14), which 

Brh. and Svet. (iii. 10) have in common, and which seems to have been 
original with the latter. Making allowance for these somewhat dis¬ 
concerting oircumstanoes which are unavoidable, the evidence of the 
teohnioal terminology may be said to establish the correctness—not 
of Deussen*s stratihoation of the Upanisads according to their external 
form—Prose or Verse—but rather of our own chronological grouping* 
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Anfange der Yogapraxis, 1922) is not without some justifica¬ 
tion in holding that several [late] sulctas of the Bgveda and 
not a few of the earlier sacrificial prescriptions about fasting 
and abnegation are swayed by ideas of Yoga and of Sympa¬ 
thetic Magic. Compare, for instance, Rv. x. 136,—a siikta 
which describes certain “ Munis ** or sages “ girdled with the 
wind’* who wear their soiled and yellow garments, and fly 
through the regions of the air with long loose locks, deep- 
drunk and “treading the path of wild beasts, Apsarasas, and 
Gandharvas,” and having their home in both “ the Eastern 
and the Western oceans. ” This bears witness to a definite 
pem^hant for the acquisition of occult powers, which, however, 
need not mean that a fully-worked out metaphysical theory 
was supplied as the requisite back-ground for the exercises 
and practices involved. 

Such a theory, whenever worked out, would, in the first 
place, emphasize the “/cra/w,” or the thinking-and-willing 
power of man, so that “to think upon a thing intently was 
actually to be itand then it would set forth the Supreme 
Self as the goal which it was the duty of the individual 
to strive to reach through the several Yogic disciplines cul¬ 
minating in the enrapt, one-pointed, and ecstatic meditation 
upon it. The Upanisadic texts (e. g., Katha I. ii. 12) correctly 
designate this as the Adhydtma-Yoga^'' so as to distinguish 
it from the pre-Upanisadic Yoga, which had not yet been 
apparently elevated into a philosophical system. We have 
however no valid ground to suppose that it is the Upanisads 
themselves that have effected this “systematization.” It rather 
seems to have been achieved more or less independently of 
them. The Upanisadic texts* that contain specific references 

* Namely. Katha I. ii. 12,17, 20,24, I. iii. 13, II. i. 1.15. II. ii. 3, lU 

iii. 9-10,16 and 18; Chandogya v. 10.1, viii, 6, and vii. 6; 1- 

11,13, II. ii, 3-7, III, i. 5,8,10, and III. ii, 1, 6 j Svetasvatara i, 5.10,14». 
and the whole of S?. ii; Brhad. iii, 3 (or iii. 7), iii, 5, iv, 3, 20, iv, 4, 23 and 

iv, 5,6j Prafoa i. 10, iii, 6-7 and v, 1; Kausitaki iv, 19 and MaitrSya^i i. 2» 
ii. 3 and several other passages from the later parts of the same. 
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to “ Yoga ” ideas do come all of them from our Groups Three 
and Four. They lay down a restrained life, self-subdual, con¬ 
centration, and penance amongst the preliminaries to Yogic 
discipline; recommend silence, solitude, temperateness, and 
habitual introspection as the helps to the Yoga, suggesting 
certain well-favoured places for meditation. They also pre¬ 
scribe postures and rules for breath-control and concentra¬ 
tion, speaking of the Om as a suitable object for symbolical 
meditation. There are also several references to the JVag!ts,* 
descriptions of the sure signs of imminent Yogic perfection, 
and an expatiation upon the results believed to follow from 
the mastery and perfection of Yogic concentration, including 
amongst these, freedom from all the diseases, freshness and 
purity of mind, and a serene and peaceful disposition. Except 
the latest passages of the MaitrayanI Up., which introduce 
most of the technical terms of “ Sadahga” Yoga, none of the 
other texts bring in any really elaborate technical termi¬ 
nology. The general impression gathered from a study of 
these texts is that the Upanisads are, in this behalf, merely 
alluding to and quoting from certain well-known sources. 
Compare in particular the SvetSsvatara Chapter ii, and the 
several chance allusions to the mystic “ Nadls. ” — Katha 
II. iii. 10f. seem to define the Yoga as the process of “the 
steady holding down of the senses, “or of “the causing of an 
emergence and absorption ; “ and, philosophically speaking, 
its necessary postulate is the existence of an entity which is 
of-one-essence with the individual soul but subtler and more 
perfect than the latter, and which it should be the individual’s 
sole aspiration in his life to know and attain. This means 
that Yoga must have all along been theistic t; and seeing 
that the beginnings of Yoga can be traced back even upto 
the pre-Upanisadic period, we ought no longer to acquiesce 

• Viz., Prasna iii. 6 f., Katha II. iii. 16, Cb. viii, 6,6, Br. iv. 3, 20, 
Kaus. iv. iv. 19, €to. 

t Yoga seems to hare taken a somewhat different philosophical 
-iSttitude in Buddhism, although the outward dioipUnes did not vary. 
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in the generally accepted opinion* that the Yoga represents 
the atheistic Sariikhya turned theistic. We should rather 
aay that Samkhya is the theistic Yoga rendered atheistic. 
For the peculiar association of the Yoga with Sarhkhya in 
ihe SvetaSvatara ( vi. 13 ) see pages 79-81 below. 

In many ways allied to Yoga is “ Bhakti. ” The sense 
‘Of “worshipping” which belongs to the root bhaj from which 
bhaldi is derived is only secondary, the primary meaning 
being “to divide or share.” This implies in the first place that 
-the bhakta or devotee feels a peculiar and exclusive sense of 
possession or of ownership in the object of his devotion. 
Secondly, there is the further implication that the bhakta 
so-to-say participates in the life of the object of his worship and 
thereby recognises his own identity of essence with Him, as 
constituting an “a?)^sa” or part of Him. We saw already that 
the Yoga also requires and postulates a similar identity of 
essence between the practising Yogin and the object upon 
which he concentrates his mind. The only real difference 
between these two accitudes consists in the fact that the 
Yogin pursues his ideal in an activistic or intellectualistie 
-frame of mind with the help of certain psycho-physiological 
disciplines, whereas the devotee (bhakta) assumes a more or 
less emotional or ethical attitude towards his “God,” whom he 
seeks to propitiate with certain sectarian and symbolical 
methods. Hence in the case of the Bhakti also we have to 
distinguish an exterior and practical part { which concerns 
itself with the details of the cult—the marks, symbols, 
place, time, materials, and methods of worship — in the 
formulation of which not a few primitive animistic and tote- 
mistic conceptions can perhaps be easily detected) from its 
philosophical back-ground, which, as in the case of the Yoga, 
may be “monistic,” but is more usually seen to be “dualistic” 
or “qualified-monistic.” It is also worth noting that the 
sort of intense personal relationship between the individual 
iBud the Deity which Bhakti connotes need not be inconsistent 
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with Polytheism. Hymns of genuine devotional fervour are* 
not accordingly absent in the polytheistic Rgveda, because 
Ihe consciousness that there may be other ‘‘ gods ” need not 
come in the way of the particular worshipper surrendering 
himself whole-heartedly to Varuna, Indra, or (coming to 
more recent times) Vithoba, 'any more than the conscious¬ 
ness that there is “ God, the Father ” need really qualify the 
whole-heartedness of the Christian’s devotion to Jesus Christ 
or to the Virgin Mary, just as—to take a secular example-* 
the wife’s whole-hearted loyalty and devotion to her own. 
husband is not precluded by her knowledge that there are 
other devoted wives in the world who owe and ought to owe 
their allegiance to their own respective consorts. There are 
some persons however who seem to think that the belief in a 
multiplicity of gods is irreconcilable with pure devotion and 
morality.* I really fail to see the reason. Was the devotion 
of saint TuklrSm to Vithoba “ impure ” or “ unspiritual ” be¬ 
cause he has left behind equally sincere Abhangas addressed 
to the other members of the Hindu Pantheon ? Armed with 
the theory of “ Avatar,” which is the corollary to Pantheism 
as developed in India, TukSram could address his prayers te 
BSma or to Krsna or to Vithoba with absolutely the self¬ 
same depth and fervour with which the Christian is supposed 
to turn to Jesus Christ. To him it would be inconceivable to 
imagine that the “ Father in Heaven ” incarnated as “God’* 
only once in the whole history of the universe, the countless 
ages and generations that lived and passed away before the 
time of that blessed incarnation being condemned to perdition 
for the “ sin ” of their being born earlier. In fact, belief 
in an eternal and infinitely merciful God is irreconcilable 
with the supposition that God would wait until mankind 
had reached a particular metaphysical evolution, and learned 
to clothe their prayer in a grammatically and philosophic- 

* As far as cooceras “ morality " we will take up the question in the 
next Lecture. 
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ally accurate form before He actually revealed Himself in 
answer to the man’s fervent and sincere appeals for help and 
guidance. The true merit of “ Bhakti ” as a popular, plebian 
religion, we may say, consists just in this that it demands no 
metaphysical preparedness of any sort in its adherents. Of 
course where metaphysics comes to the help of devotion-—and 
it generally does this through “Pantheism” which is no enemy 
to the cult of devotion, as some people imagine—there ensues 
an inlellectual satisfaction in addition to the emotional exalta¬ 
tion. But that is not absolutely essential, because it cannot be 
always guaranteed that—taking the problem of the evil, 
for instance—the quality of the “intellectual satisfaction” 
derived from b, philosophical solution of the question (whether 
from the point of view of Pantheism which would regard the 
evil as the complement of the good, or from the point of 
view of Christianity with its belief in the existence of the 
Arch Fiend on whose head, conveniently enough, is to rest 
the responsibility of whatever you cannot otherwise explain 
in this fair creation of God, or from any other point of view 
that one may care to put forward) is not always absolutely 
impeccable. 

Be that as it may, when we are tracing the beginnings of 
“Bhakti” in the Upanisads and in the earlier literature, we 
have to distinguish between the philosophical justification of 
the cult of “loving faith” (which seems to have been afforded 
by the monistic outlook of the Upanisads ), and the practi¬ 
cal illustrations of that “ loving faith *’ as furnished by the 
(sectarian) worships of Indra, Rudra, Siva, Visnu, Aditya, and 
other gods which was current in specific localities, classes, 
and coteries of the worshippers of these gods even in the 
Pre-Upanisadio period. Compare the Upanisadic allusions 
to these in the Baskalamantropanisad for Indra; Prasna i, 
and Chan. ii. 9, iii. 1-11, iii. 19 for the Sun; ISa 1 and Svet. 
Chapters 3-4 and 5-6 for Siva or I&a; PraSna ii and Ch. iv. 3, 
etc. for Prfina-Vayu; Katha I. iii. 9 and Maitr&. pp. 383-385 
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( Anand. Ed.) for Visnu ; and Ch. iii. 14 andBr.iii. 6-7-8 for 
the Atman. In all these, texts there is the presence of 
theistic attitude towards the Deity that is adored. And 
inasmuch as this attitude is inspired by the belief in the- 
omnipotence and omnipresence of the Deity, it wouldbe quite 
legitimate to infer that in the presence of that Deity the 
individual would feel all the limitations of his own indivi¬ 
duality fall away from him so that he has hie whole being 
in God. There are some theistic critics, however, who seem 
to have persuaded themselves into the belief that the in-- 
dividual would retain the consciousness of his own indivi¬ 
duality even in the presence of the Most High. The test of 
the pudding is in the eating, and it would seem that our 
critics never have had an opportunity of tasting it. The 
concensus of Indian testimony in the matter is overwhelm¬ 
ing, and the great Mystics of all lands are in this at one 
with the Indian B^s. “Give up all ye have and follow me” 
implies that the individual has to empty his life of every 
finite interest and be prepared to sacrifice even his con- 
Bciousness of the Self, undeterred by the otiose reflection— 
“ I dare not lose the consciousness of my own individuality, 
for then I would be lost. ” When the loving mother rushes 
into the flames to save her only child, she is not forsooth 
bothered by the thought of trying to save her own body from 
the fire so as to be able thereafter to experience the great joy 
of having saved her child 1 Such a reflection may well suit 
the by-standers who watch the heroic act from a safe distance. 
For the sake of those who are cowed down by the prospect of 
an absolute and eternal union with the Most High, which is 
bereft of Svery finite consciousness as such, we have a few 
Upanisadic texts (e. g. Mundaka III. i. 3) which countenance 
a lower ideal. The prevailing attitude of the Upanisads 
is correctly typified in the three fundamental passages, viz., 
the Sapdilya-vidya (Chan. iii. 14), the Antaryami-brahmana 
(Brhad. iii. 7: cf. also iii. 8) and the two middle adhyayas of tha 
l^etasvatara, in the last of which the Lord is described as—- 
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The all-creating, omni-form guardian of the universe, 
beyond whom there is nothing higher or subtler; the 
one immutable and beneficient Purusa who dwells within 
the hearts of all beings and controls their activities, 
also dispensing unto them rewards and punishments 
according to their Karman\ and the unconcerned Seer 
and Master of the Pradhana (Nature) and the Ksetrajna 
(Individual Soul), who has sent forth the Vedas, being 
endowed with supreme cosmogenic power, and yet, in 
reality, actionless and absolute and perfect—His saving 
grace somehow leading the believing devotee to recti¬ 
tude, sinlessness, and salvation. 

We have already given expression to the view that a few at 
least of the several forms of the sectarian worship must 
have been originally current in certain “Non-Aryan,” tribes, 
from which they seem to have been introduced into the 
Vedic religion; and it is not at all unlikely that some of 
these cults may have originated in ancestor-worship or in 
the apotheosis of some successful tribal hero, as for example 
the Vasudeva of the Satvata or the Vrsni clan,—the worship 
of the mother Sakti also not being without its own influence 
in some of the localities. 

While both “Yoga” and “Bhakti” originated, in our 
view, earlier and outside the strictly Upanisadic pales, the 
beginnings of the Philosophy known as the Saihkhya are 
traceable to the Upanisads themselves. On this question of 
the origin of the SSrfakhya, sharp differences of opinion seem 
to have prevailed amongst scholars. Garbe, who is the most 
authoritative writer on Saihkhya Philosophy, maintained 
that Saihkhya was a-dualistic and atheistic system from the 
very beginning, it having originated somewhere in the 8th or 
7th century B. C., and in the Ksatriya circles opposed to the 
Upanisadic Brahmanism. The Svetasvatara Upanisad which 
contains the earliest allusion to the Saihkhya Philosophy 
sets forth before us a theistic form of the Stihkhya, which 
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Is a deliberately perverted form, and the “Samkhya” of the 
MahabhSrata and the Bhagavadgita constitutes, according 
to Garbe, a still further perversion of the original. Jacobi, 
disagreeing with Garbe, believes that there must have once 
existed an incipient “pre-classical” form of the Samkhya, 
traces of which he finds in the “Light-Water-Food’* cosmo¬ 
logy of Ch. Up. vi. 2 ff. This original form, however, was a 
“Satkaryavada,” dualistic in Metaphysics like the Classical 
Samkhya of Isvarakrsna’s Karikas, of which—here agreeing 
with Garbe—Jacobi regards the “Samkhya” of the Katha 
and the SvetasvataraUpanisads as the perverted form. Jacobi 
in effect—going against the dictum, Entia non sunt multi- 
adds to the classical and the perverted forms a pre- 
•classical form of the Samkhya system, all the three believed 
to be dating right from the Pre-Buddhistic period. Olden- 
berg plausibly maintains that the pre-classical form of the 
Samkhya is just the form in which we meet the system in 
the Katha and the Svetasvatara Upanisads, i. e. to say, a 
theistic and idealistic system based upon the famous doctrine 
‘Of “ Triune-unity **— 

The Mutable ( Ksara) is the matter ( Pradhana), the 
Immortal and Immutable is the soul (Kara), while 
there is the one God who lords over the Mutable and the 

Self.Thus there exists the Enjoyer ( Subject), the 

Enjoyable (Object), and the Controller, who together 
constitute the Triune Brahma. 

.And as this form of the Samkhya is also the form preserved 
in the Bhagavadgita and in the Mahabharata as a whole, 
Oldenberg is logical enough in affording a less condemnatory 
appraisatoftheEpic philosophy than is usually done by most 
writers of the “analytical ” school. The view of Dahlmann 
does not essentially differ from that of Oldenberg except for 
the fact that he claims for the MahSbharata just in its present 
farm an absolutely unitary and consistent character, which 
few critical scholars would care to assign to it. My own 
"view on the question is a compromise between the views of 
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Dahlmann and Oldenberg. I accordingly believe that Katha 
I. iii. 10-11, IL iii. 7-8; Svetasvatara i. 8,10, iii. 12, iv. 5,10,. 
V. 2, 7, 8, vi. 10,13,16 ; Prasna iv. 8 ; and MaitrayanI ii. 5,. 
iii. 2-5, etc. give us the earliest form of the Sarhkhya, which 
is theistic, as holding the Matter and the Soul as two parallel 
manifestations proceeding alike from the Lord. It seems also 
to have been an idealistic system,* there being assumed to 
exist a distinctive phenomenal worldfor each individual soul, 
the general agreement of the idealistic creations of them all 
being guaranteed by the circumstance that there is a Lord 
creating and controlling them all. The Bhagavadgita simply 
inherits and develops this same original form of the Samkhya 
bringing it into alliance with the Yoga, which was likewise^ 
theistic from the very start. Subsequently, through the in¬ 
ward logical development of thought (the details of which 
we need not pursue in this place) there were evolved forth 
in more or less parallel and simultaneous manifestations 
(i) the Classical Sarhkhya which denied the Lord and became 
realistic and rational by assuming a multiplicity of Souls 
in eternal opposition to the Matter ; (ii) the Advaita Vedanta 
which reduced both the World as well as the Individual to 
sheer illusion, and sought such salvation as was possible 
under a system of rigorous and uncompromising Monism; 
and {iii) the Sunyavada of Buddhism which negatived both 
the World and the Individual — and ipso facto the Lord—■ 
and so landed speculation into the bottomless abyss of the 
“ Eight Noes.” 

Besides the three systems of philosophy—Yoga, Bhakti, 
and Sarhkhya—the beginnings of which are traced to the Upa- 
nisads, there are in evidence in these texts certain other spe¬ 
culative tendencies, as for example that towards Materialism 

• This circumstance alone explains how in the S3iiikhya cosmology 
■uch psychic entities as Buddhi and Ahaihkara find a place.—There are 
a couple of attempts made in more recent times to give a fresher inter¬ 
pretation of the genesis and evolution of the Samkhya philosophy, whioli 
1 do not regard as very successful. 

6 [BasuMallik Lectures, 1925] 
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(Ch. vi. 2.1), Hedonism (Ch. viii, 8. 4), Determinism (Br- 
had. iii. 13), and so forth, which may be taken to mark the 
beginning of a new phase of thought-activity which can be 
designated as “Post-TJpanisadic thought-ferment” and which 
eventually paved the way for Buddhism. The existence of a 
sense of speculative restlessness in the age is evidenced by 
the prevailing thirst for knowledge, which actuated men 
and women, young and old alike, to undergo distant travels 
and humiliating privations, if thereby they could succeed in 
increasing their stock of knowledge by howsoever small a 
measure. Itinerant asceticism appears to have been quite a 
recognised feature of the Upanisadic society, which exerted 
its greatest influence on Jainism, Buddhism, and the other 
philosophies that encouraged Monasticism. And that the 
philosophical theories cultivated in these different Schools 
and Saraghas and Asramas were, not a few of them, radical 
in the extreme is borne out not only by certain well-known 
and oft-cited references in the Jain and Buddhistic Scrip¬ 
tures, but also in the succinct enumeration of the current 
cosmological doctrines in the first two stanzas of the first 
Chapter of the Svefcasvatara Upanisad: 

What is the Cause, the Brahman [so-called] ? Whence 
have we sprung forth? 

Whereby do we subsist ? And whither are we ulti¬ 
mately {sam) bound? 

Supported by what, through the pleasures and their 
opposites. 

Do we, 0 Brahman-knowers, live out what is ordained ? 

Is it Time ? — Nature ? — Destiny ? — Chance ? 

That it be the Elements, the Uterus, and the Purusa 
can be debated : 

For, their conjunction happens not of its own accord; 

And as to the Self [ as possible conjunction-maker], he 
has no command over causes of joy and grief. 

But herein wa are stepping beyond the thought-world of 
the Upanisads as such. 
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Our treatment of Upanisadic Vedanta commenced with a 
<5loser determination of both the connotation as well as the 
denotation of the term Upanisad, alluding in particular to the 
composite nature of even the very oldest of these texts, and 
consequently to their extremely unsettled chronology, both 
with reference to each other, and in relation to the Vedic 
SaihhitSs and their exegeses—the Brahmanas—^of which 
the Upanisads mark the culmination. We next put forward 
one or two hypotheses to explain the relation of the Bgveda 
i;o the Atharvaveda, and the raisoJi d'etre for the peculiar 
Weltanschauung of the Brahmanic texts, which we set forth 
with some details as explaining the characteristic tone and 
tendencies of the Upanisads themselves. Then we took up 
the question as to whether the Upanisads in their present 
form constituted a revolt of the Ksatriyas against Brahmanic 
sacerdotalism; and in answering it in the negative we tried 
to explain the cultural back-ground of the Upanisads with 
a special reference to the contact and fusion of divergent 
cultures which, there is reason to suppose, must have taken 
place during the age of the Upanisads. This was followed by 
an attempt at a chronological stratification of the principal 
Upanisadic texts by way of a preliminary to the exposition 
and evaluation of their philosophy under the headings of (i) 
Methodology, (ii) Cosmology, (iii) Psychology, (iv) Concep¬ 
tion of the Absolute, and Approaches towards the same, (v) 
El;hios,(vi) Mysticism or the Self-realisation, and (vii) Roots 
of Later Philosophies—especially of the Yoga, Bhakti, and 
Sarhkhya—winding up the whole review with a brief indi¬ 
cation of the advent of a period of thought-ferment that is to 
occupy us more fully in the earlier part of the next Lecture, 
which we propose to devote to the Bhagavadgita, the second 
of the three Vedantic “ Prasthanas. ’* 



LECTURE III 

VEDANTA IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 

|N my last evening’s Lecture I tried to put forth the view 
that the Upanisads in their present form represent art 
alliance, based upon the theory of the Asramas (1 if e-stages V 
between Brahmanic^ritualism and some of the less radical 
out of those forces of disruption that threatened to over¬ 
whelm Vedic sacerdotalism as re-instated upon the basis of 
the “Bandhuta” philosophy of the Brahmanas. But this was 
admittedly a compromise for mutual benefit, effected in the 
face of a common danger that appeared to shake the very 
foundations of the society ; and it went the way all patch- 
work compacts are ever known to go in every walk of life. 
What now was this common danger? Fortunately we have 
for the period under discussion four or five independent 
testimonia converging to pretty nearly the same conclusion. 
These testimonia were for the first time critically set forth 
by Dr. F. Otto Schrader in his learned Doctorate disserta¬ 
tion entitled “ Ueber den Stand der indisc hen Philosophie zur 
Zeit Mahaviras and Buddhas,*' 1902, and then in a more 
elaborate form in one of the publications of the Calcutta 
University.* It is not therefore necessary for me to go 
into any very great details. As the data recorded in the 
Buddhistic texts like the “Brahmajalasutra,” and in the 
different Jain Sutfcas mutually support and supplement one 
another, and are both in part confirmed by various statements 
in the Mahabharata, in the Sastitantra as preserved in a 
synopsis of it in the 12th Chapter of the Ahirbudhnyasarhhita 
(a Pancaratra Agama edited by Dr. F. O. Schrader some few 
years ago), as well as in some of the late Upanisadic texts^ 


Barua, Pre^Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 1921. 
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3ike the Svetasvatara or the MaitrayanI (Anand. Ed., p. 465), 
it is reasonably probable that the accounts refer to an 
identical philosophical period, which we will have to place 
between the last stage of the Upanisads and the century or 
so preceding the rise of Mahavira and of Gautama the 
Buddha. The texts mention certain philosophical views in 
general (such as the Kala-vada, Svabhava-vada, Niyati-vada, 
AkriyS-vada, Ajnana-vada, Asasvata-vada, Uccheda-vada and 
so on), and name certain “heretical” teachers, some of whose 
views and recorded utterances they expound in suggestive 
details. And as a few of these teachers are said to be con¬ 
temporaries of Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, it is evident 
that they represent a much later phase of this period of 
“ thought-ferment ” as I have named it. But the views of 
these contemporaries of the Buddha are so bold and subtle 
and extreme, that the ground must have taken a century 
at least to get ready for them. I shall here quote, by way 
of a sample and in order to show the reality of the danger 
that menaced not only the Srauta religion but all institu¬ 
tions and all established faiths, a few of these views as 
attributed to the leading “ heretics ” of the day. 

In the Samaflnaphalasutta the following view is attri- 
ibuted to Purana Kassapa — 

To him who acts or causes another to act, to him who 

mutilates or causes another to mutilate.to him who 

causes grief or torment.to him who kills a living 

creature.breaks into houses.speaks lies : to him 

thus acting there is no guilt. If with a discus with 
an edge sharp as a razor he should make all the living 
creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of flesh, 
there would be no guilt thence resulting, no increase 
of guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the south 
bank of the Ganges striking, and slaying, mutilating 

*and having men mutilated.there would be no guilt 

thence resulting, no increase of guilt would ensue. 
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Were he to go. along the north bank of the Gangea- 
giving alms and ordering gifts to be given, offering:, 
sacrifices or causing them to be offered, there would be' 
no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit would 
ensue. In generosity, in self-mastery, in control of 
the senses, in speaking truth, there is neither merit nor 
increase of merit. 

It will be seen that this is the Samkhya-Vedanta doctrine of 
the soul being “ akartr ” carried to its logical extreme, and 
reminiscent of some of the Upanisadic texts cited on p. 63, 
which speak of the absence of any moral obligation to the 
man who has acquired true knowledge of the Absolute. 

Here is a violent attack on the Brahmanic doctrine of 
the sacrifice by a philosopher called Ajita Ke&akambalin— 
There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offer¬ 
ing. There is neither result nor fruit of good or evil 
deeds. There is no such thing as this world or the next. 
There is neither father, nor mother, nor beings spring¬ 
ing into life without them. There are in this world no 
recluses or Brahmans who have reached the highest goal, 
who walk perfectly, and who, having understood and 
realised, by themselves alone, both this world and the 
next, make their wisdom known to others. A human 
being is built of the four elements. When he dies, the 
earthy in him returns and relapses to the earth, the 
fluid to the water, the heat to the fire, the windy to the 
air, and the indriyas or faculties pass into space. The 
four bearers—he on the bier as the fifth—take his body 
away; till they reach the burning ground men utter 
forth eulogies; but there his bones are bleached, and his 
offerings end in ashes! It is a doctrine of fools, this 
talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle talk, when 
men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise alike, 
on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, annihilated,, 
and after death they are not. 
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Some of the more familiar arguments of OSrvaka about 
incurring debts to eat ghee, or about the sacrificer killing 
his own father in the sacrifice as a sure way to send him to 
heaven, are more trenchant perhaps as arguments, but are 
couched in practically the same spirit. 

An example of the extreme subtlety which the dialec¬ 
tics of the day had reached is afforded by the following put 
into the mouth of Sanjaya Belatthiputta — 

If you ask me whether there is another world: well, 
if I thought there were, I would say so; but I do not 
say so; and I do not think that it is ‘thus’ or ‘thusand 
I do not deny it; and I do not say “ there neither is nor 
is not another world.” And if you were to ask me about 
the beings produced by chance; or whether there is any 
fruit, any result of good or bad actions; or whether a 
man who has won the truth continues or does not 
continue after death—to each or to any of these ques¬ 
tions do I give the same reply. 

It is evident that a period where free thinking was pursued 
to such extreme lengths could not have been an average 
period in the nation’s history. Its best analogue is the 
age of the “ Sophists ” in Greece. The nature of the views 
propounded presupposes long training in philosophical argu¬ 
mentation; and the views themselves could have sprung only 
from the debris of some subtle and over-wrought systems of 
thought and thread-bare remains of metaphysical problems 
with a long anterior history. Here then we have a formida¬ 
ble attack levelled, not merely against a few detailed pre¬ 
scriptions and practices, but against the entire social order 
and civil and religious institutions. Nothing was sacred 
to this New Philosophy, and its power of persuasion and 
insinuation, and of consequent demolition of the faiths of 
men, was simply incalculable. The question to ask is, what 
did Brahmanism which had, as we saw, successfully weather¬ 
ed through so many storms hitherto, do on this occasion to 
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isave itself from utter annihilation? The usually current 
view in this matter is that after the period of the Upanisads 
there came in the “heresy” of Buddhism, which attacked both 
the Brahmanic theory of the sacrifice and the Upanisadic 
doctrine of the Atman. But it will now be seen that Bud¬ 
dhism is really milk-and-water as compared with some of 
the violent denunciations which we have cited above. See¬ 
ing that some of the extreme views propounded were such 
as would cause the healthy commonsense of the majority to 
turn away from them in disgust, and seeing further that 
the average man is generally on the side of established 
institutions, and conforms to their forms and requirements 
long after the spirit has fled away from them, would it not 
have seemed to the Brahmans worth their while to make an 
attempt to gather all such people under one banner ? Further 
inasmuch as the success of a religion or philosophy depends 
at least as much on what it has to offer to its dite followers, 
as on what it doss for the average man, the attempt in question, 
if made, would have a chance of success only if it placed no 
bar of any kind to the god-ward aspirations of the average 
man, but opened out even for the humblest of them a way to 
reach the highest goal and be one with the Absolute. This 
naturally can nowise take place along the path of Jnana or 
knowledge (as set forth in the older Upanisads), the highest 
reaches of which must always remain beyond the scope of 
the average man. Moreover the strange corollaries which 
some of the “heretic” philosophers deduced, as we saw, from 
the Upanisadic premises themselves, must have deterred the 
reformers and taught them a lesson. It would not have served 
any useful purpose now to make a fetish of jnana or know¬ 
ledge, and assume the attitude of an extreme rationalism. It 
was desirable and necessary to temper it with an element of 
■emotion such as was afforded by the current (and at the 
time, certainly, the vigorous) doctrine of the Bhakti. If to 
all this we add the usual veneer of an up-to-date knowledge 
•of cosmology and psychology and eschatology, care being 
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liaken to insisk upon a life of conformity to accepted moral 
principles and established institutions before, no less than 
after, the acquisition of the highest knowledge and the real¬ 
isation of the Absolute, there was sure to be brought into be¬ 
ing here a new system of thought which was bound to enlist 
under the banner of the “orthodoxy” all those whom it was 
worth any body’s while to keep in. I believe that just such 
an attempt was made by Brahmanism prior to Buddhism; 
and the best representative of this attempt is no other than 
the Bhagavadgita, our second Vedantic Prasthana. 

The mention of the Bhagavadgita naturally brings to 
the fore a number of interesting problems connected with 
this philosophical poem; and the solutions of them usually 
in vogue would seem to militate against the chronological 
position which I propose to assign to the poem. I cannot 
^therefore proceed without giving at least a brief discussion 
of these problems from my own point of view, seeing that it 
is, to my mind, absolutely futile to attempt to evaluate the 
philosophy of the Bhagavadgita before first determining a 
primary fact such as whether the poem, in its present form, 
<comes before Buddhism or after it. The question has been 
much debated of late, not only in India itself where a 
powerful impetus was afforded by the publication of B. G. 
Tilak’s OUarahasya in Marathi (1915) and its translations 
in several of the Indian Vernaculars, but also in Europe 
and America, where the appearance of the second edition of 
Garbe’s Die Sdmkhya Philosophie (1917) and of the Bhaqavad- 
glta (1921) resuscitated the old controversy as to the original 
form and teaching of the “Song Celestial,” wherein, through 
the pages of the NGGW, 1919, the Deutsche Literaturzeitiing 
(24 December 1921,11 February 1922,8 April 1922, and 15 July 
1922), and other less accessible media, a long controversy 
was carried on in which Garbe, Oldenberg, Jacobi and other 
scholars participated. There also appeared, as important 
^contribution to the problem at issue, Senart’s French render- 
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ing in 1922 and Michalski-Iwienski’s edition in the same year, 
and his Polish version in 1927, besides Edgerton’s Inter¬ 
pretation of the BhagavadgItS, 1925. Where so many tried 
hands hare been at work it might appear presumptuous of mo 
to go to the problem ah ovo. But I hare taught the poem 
critically these more than half-a-dozen years to advanced 
students in my University, and have formed my own views 
about it which, unfortunately, differ from those of most of my 
predecessors. It is primarily a question of methodology, 
and secondarily that of a literal textual understanding of 
the poem. It would on the one hand be as great a methodo¬ 
logical error to select ponvenient passages from the poem 
and set forth their teaching as its real teaching, and dub the 
inconvenient and conflicting passages as interpolations, as 
it would on the other hand be to first settle, on a priori and 
logical grounds, what the philosophically consistent teaching 
of the poem ought to be, and then to merely ignore passages 
that cannot be brought into conformity with such a pre¬ 
conceived idea of the ultimate purport of the poem, as though 
they did not exist. If all attempts to unify the teaching of the 
poem must necessarily land one into one or the other of the 
above-mentioned mistakes, it would be honester to confess 
(and to prove) that the poem is just a philosophical hotch¬ 
potch, with no settled philosophical terminology, no definite 
metaphysical or ethical teaching, and not even a creditably 
consistent rhetorical outlook, or grammatical diction 1 This 
in fact has been averred in so many words in India as well 
as outside of it. And yet from the time of the great Sahkara- 
carya and the other Bhasyakaras right down to the present 
day this “Divine Lay” has lured the greatest talents to an 
attempt to afford a synthetic and philosophically consistent 
interpretation of the “ Lords’ Song. ” Is the attempt to do 
this, without sacrificing the plain intention of even a single 
one of the seven hundred stanzas of the Poem, merely a 
fool’s chase, never destined to succeed? I am convinced 
that it is not so; and every time that I have an opportunity 
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to read the poem thoroughly with my students I find my 
conviction getting additional confirmation. I propose there¬ 
fore, in what follows^ to give my own interpretation of the 
poem, furnishing, by way of an appendix to this Lecture, a 
summary of the poem chapter by chapter, which I have used 
for my lectures to the class and revised more than once. 

Before however I can tackle the question of the inter¬ 
pretation of the Bhagavadgita in its present form, I must 
dispose of the issue raised and established on independent 
philological grounds by Garbe regarding the composite nature 
of the present text of the Gita, which, if proved, foredooms 
to failure every attempt at a synthetic interpretation of the 
poem taken as whole. The Mahabharata (of which our Poem 
forms a more or less loosely connected part) is now gener¬ 
ally believed to have passed through at least two if not more 
successive elaborations. Indian tradition itself, which speaks 
of these forms of the Epic as Jaya, Bharataand Mahabharata, 
lends strength to this belief; and prima facie the same 
should hold true of the Bhagavadgita. The problem there¬ 
fore reduces itself to a determination of the nature, extent, 
and general character of the contents of the earliest recen¬ 
sion of the Poem, or at least of its second or penultimate 
recension, in case the Poem is taken to have undergone more 
than one revision. Now we need not complicate the issue by 
postulating three forms of the Gita. Even if there be the 
three forms, it is evident that we cannot undertake to deter¬ 
mine the earliest until we fix upon the form from which our 
present text has been elaborated. On this question, as is 
well known, there is the view of Holtzmann who thought that 
the original Gita was “Vedantic” in character, the originally 
“unorthodox” doctrine of Bhakti being subsequently grafted 
on to it. Then there is the view of Garbe who regarded the 
genuine Gita as being a devotional and sectarian tract to 
which the Vedantic portions were tacked on under the in¬ 
fluence of Brahmanism. Hopkins’ formula is more compli- 
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^ cated. He declares that the Song of the Blessed One is “ at 
present a Kranaite version of an older Visnuite poem, and 
this in turn was at first an unsectarian work, perhaps a late 
Upanisad.” The first and the last of these views are based 
mainly upon a priori considerations. The great merit of 
Oarbe’s theory (which is now generally accepted in Europe) 
consists in the fact that he actually essayed the task of 
separating the genuine part of the original “devotional” 
poem from the later “Vedantic” interpolations. And this was 
not the result of a mere application of the scissors-and-paste 
method; for, if that were all, one could much more readily 
harmonise the teaching of the Poem by cutting out all the 
Bhakti passages, or all the Samkhya passages, or all the Yoga 
passages, at will. The outstanding merit of Garbe’s theory, 
however, lay in his having attempted to furnish a proof of 
the presumed interpolations on some independent philological 
grounds. So long as these grounds remained unshaken, no 
amount of extraneous logic could dislodge Garbe from his 
position. Garbe was prepared to admit that—on grounds 
similar to those that he had put forth—a much larger num¬ 
ber of passages would have to be put down as later interpo¬ 
lations than the about 170 stanzas already singled out by 
him. And to retort that the Gita can be made to yield any 
wished-for consistent teaching if we just omit the inconve¬ 
nient passages under the pretext of their being interpolated 
is ignoratio elenchi, because Garbe wanted to reject a passage 
as spurious not because it was Vedantic, but because them 
were independent philological grounds for its rejection, 
and it fo happened that all such passages rejected on these 
grounds were “Vedantic ” in tone. Nor will it do to argue 
that the Gita bears a close resemblance in character and 
contents to the Svetasvatara Upanisad, which exhibits the 
same admixture of Bhakti and Vedanta and Saihkhya-Yoga 
that we meet in the BhagavadgltS; and that therefore, if we 
dissect the Poem into an original and an interpolated portion, 
we will have to do the same in the case of this Upanisad. 
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Yes, why not do it, would probably have been Garbe’s 
reply; and whatever the conclusion reached, the problem of 
the Gita must remain unaffected by it * The only method of 
dislodging Garbe from his position is first to prove that his 
philological grounds are untenable, and, secondly, to show 
that the poem in its present form—even though admittedly 
a composite one—can be made to yield a consistent philo¬ 
sophical teaching, representing a harmonious synthesis of 
Vedanta, Samkhya-Yoga, Mlmafisa, and Bhakti all in one. 
I believe that both the methods are possible. 

To turn to the first, it will clarify issues if we admit at 
the outset that the poem may have undergone elaborations in 
part. Thus the first 19 verses of introduction, or the last 5 
verses of the conclusion, or the second at least of the two 
“vibhutivarnanas” viz., in stanzas VII. 8-11 and again more 
elaborately in the last 30 verses or so of Chapter X, or the 
doctrine of the Devayana and Pitryana paths in VIII. 23-27, 
or the symbolical application of the “Sattva-Rajas-Tamas” 
division to the formula Om tal sat in the last six verses of 
Chapter XVII, and even a large number other “ Pauranic ” 
passages from the peom may have been subsequently inserted 
into it; but that will not prove or disprove Garbe’s position. 
It is where these interpolated passages—established as such 
on independent grounds—turn out to be all Vedantic that 
Garbe’s position becomes really unassailable. At the risk of 
introducing too much of philology into the Lecture, which 
however must always form the basis of every philosophical 
superstructure, I propose to take up the several “ Vedantic ” 
interpolations seriatum. 

* The problem of the Svetasvatara I have dealt with in a paper 
contributed to the “ Vasant-Rajataraahotsava’* Volume of Essays in 
honour of A. B. Dhruva. 1937, where I have shown that Chapters 2-6 o£ 
the Upanisad merely elaborate the idea of Chapter 1, which already 
presents the theistic doctrine of triune-unity. 
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Garbe’s first strong case is Gita 11. 17. The stanza 
Tefers here to the immortal and pantheistic Absolute in the 
neuter gender, while in the earlier and the later stanzas it 
is the masculine Atman, the embodied Self, who is the topic 
of discussion. The argument does make a strong appeal at 
first sight. But upon reflection one has to ask whether the 
words asatah and satah in stanza 16 cannot be equally in 
the neuter gender. If so, stanza 11. 16 ought to have been 
likewise pronounced as an interpolation, because stanza 11.17 
is a legitimate corollary from II. 16. Of a fact, however, 
stanza II. 13 topically attaches itself to stanza 11. 18, and 
all the intervening four stanzas might have been much more 
cogently regarded as an interpolation. But in case we do not 
wish to go to this length, we might make a consistent and 
harmonious argument of the whole passage as it is. Thus 
stanzas II. 11-13 declare that birth, death, disease, etc. are 
mere accidents in the eternal life of the Atman. Stanzas 11. 
14-15 urge Arjuna not to mind all these accidents; because, 
the next two stanzas argue, these accidents have no sub¬ 
stantial existence. They are fictions of imgination, are aacrf, 
the only reality being the Atman. The “pantheistic” yem 
sarvam idam tatam in stanza 17 need cause no more stumbling 
than sarvagatah in stanza 11. 24, which Garbe retains. 

The next important case taken up by Garbe is stanzas 
III. 9-18, which from according to him an interpolation from 
the Mimafisa point of view designed to recommend ritualism. 
I am going to argue hearaf ter that the Gita, in its ultimate 
philosophical synthesis, has not ousted ritualism altogether; 
but looking to the philological reasons urged by Garbe, he 
is not right in saying that stanza III. 19 directly continues 
the topic of stanza III. 8. Stanza III. 19 beginning with 
^'Tasmad asaktaV^ presupposes that in what has gone before 
reasons have been assigned for asakti or absence of attach¬ 
ment. But these are only to be found in the stanzas which 
Garbe rejects, where it is brought out how, doing actions 
without attachment, carries the man to the highest goal. 
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Secondly, Garbe objects to the extension of the meaning of 
karman which meant in III 8 the duty of a Ksatriya, while^ 
in the interpolated stanzas it signifies ritualistic karman. 
But the word is used in a far more extended sense already 
in stanza III. 5; and besides, it is one of the lessons which 
the Gita teaches to look upon all karmans as a sort of a yajfla 
{sacrifice): compare stanza IV. 32; and if Garbe rejects this 
last as interpolated by reason of the presence in it of the 
word “Brahman,” we would ask the reader to compare the 
trend of stanzas IV. 25-30, where the meaning of yajfla is 
extended to include almost every aciion where a lower end 
is deliberately sacrificed for a higher future end. La,stly, 
Garbe draws attention to the evidently apparent contradic¬ 
tion between ''iasya katyifn na vidyate' of stanza III. 17 and 
^'kdryarh karm% samacara* of stanza III. 19. But, as follows 
from stanza III. 18 which further expounds the argument 
of stanza III. 17, ''tasya karyam na vidyaie" means '^tasya 
karmarii karyatoa-buddhir nastiy'* i. e., he does not feel it as a 
task imposed from without, not to accomplish which would 
lead to disagreeable consequences. The lesson sought to be 
inculcated here is in fact the same as in Sukhaduhkhe same 
krfva'* of stanza 11. 38, and the emphasis of stanza III. 19 is 
not upon karyam karma, but upon doing it in an asakta mood. 
So there does not exist, as far as I can see, any palpable 
contradiction between stanzas III. 17-18 and III. 19. 

As regards the identical half-stanza in III. 23 and IV. 11 
Garbe triumphantly points out that inasmuch as the present 
tense anuvartan^e is quite in place in the latter stanza, and 
not so in the former, the earlier adhyaya must have borrowed 
the stanza from the later adhyaya and used it with a change 
of meaning. The case does not possess any vital bearing 
upon the question of the Veddntic elaboration, and we may 
ignore it with the remark that the Epic is not over parti¬ 
cular about the concord of verbs, and that instances of 
identical stanzas and half-stanzas with a change of mean¬ 
ing are not far to seek elsewhere also in the Epic. 
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The case of IV. 34 can in the same way be paralleled 
by other instances in the Epic and elsewhere where a^ 
stanza enumerating an important truth or dogma (in the 
present case the methods whereby a disciple can get the 
teacher to teach him), and originally belonging to a diffe¬ 
rent context is bodily taken over in a context where it does 
not quite fit in. Compare the gnomic verses in the Sunah- 
fiepa story, esp. Narada’s stanza 7 (A. B. vii. 13). 

The next case where Garbe gives a philological reason 
for regarding certain stanzas as interpolated is Gita VI. 27- 
32. Garbe says that stanza VI. 33 continues the thought 
of stanza VI. 26, the intervening six stanzas being out of the 
context. But is that really so? Stanza VI. 33 speaks of 
“yogah samyena proktah’’; l>nt the “samya” or even-minded¬ 
ness is enjoined in this particular context only in stanzas 
VI. 29 and 32, which Garbe rejects. 

As to stanzas VII. 25-26, the real reason why Garbe is 
led to reject these, as also VII. 14-15, is the presence therein 
of the Vedantic conception of “Maya,*' although by way of 
an independent philological reason he draws attention to 
the contradiction between the fools not knowing Srikrspa 
(stanza VII. 24) and nobody knowing him ( stanza VII. 26 ). 
But surely, in the light of VII. 25, the word “ kascanaf' can 
only mean mudhe asmin loke hascanaf' even if we observe 
just the commonsense rules of interpretation, and not the 
Mimansa canons of exegesis, for which one may conceivably 
have a distaste. Srikrsna is here saying little more than 
what he had already said in adhyaya IV, stanzas 5-6. 

It is not clear why Garbe rejects the first six stanzas 
of Chapter IX. Stanza IX. 4 need not have been amongst 
his “suspects" because its idea is the same as that of stanza 
VIL 12, which Garbe regards as genuine. Furthermore, 
stanza IX. 7 continues the thought as much of stanza IX. 6 
as of stanzas VIII. 18-19 as Garbe suggests. 

The next passage rejected by Garbe is IX. 16-19, which 
he characterises as a pantheistic interpolation shoved in in> 
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the midst of a description of the different kinds of devotees 
of the God. Garbe seems to have ignored the fact that the 
stanza immediately preceding his “ interpolation ” speaks 
of people that worship Srikrsna—who manifests himself in 
a variety of forms (visvatomukha )—by the jfiana-yajfia, con¬ 
sidering him in his monistic aspect (ekatvena), or in his 
aspect of manifoldness ( prthaktvena ). The “ interpolated ** 
passage merely expands these jnana-yajfla methods of per¬ 
ceiving Srikrsna. 

Much capital is made out of the contradiction that is 
apparent between the statements of Srikrsna as when he 
tells us that he most dearly loves the man with knowledge 
(VIL 17), that he is attached to his devotee (XIL 14 ff.), 
the dearest friend of Arjuna (XVIIf. 64), most fond of the 
man who would propagate his Bhakti amongst the people 
(XVIIL 69), and also that he severely punishes the wicked 
(XVL 19f.), or censures those that do not recognise him 
(IX. 11 f.); and when, in the same breath, he styles himself 
as the friend of all beings (V. 29), and as having none more dear 
or more hated unto him than another (XL 29). The earlier 
sets of passages, which are not “coloured by Vedantism,” 
are, according to Garbe, genuine; but the latter passages are 
interpolated. It is worth noting in passing that, perhaps 
by an oversight, Garbe does not suspect V. 29, and thereby 
practically gives up his case. But apart from that, the pass¬ 
ages can certainly be easily harmonized by supposing that 
Srikrsna is here—to adopt a phrase from current politics— 
practising “responsive co-operation” with the people. He is 
“ karmapeksa ” as the Brahrasutras would say. He is to be 
viewed as the Rain. “ For, as Rain is the common cause of 
the production of rice, barley, and other plants, while the 
difference between the various species is due to the various 
potentialities lying hidden in the respective seeds, so the 
Lord,....who cannot be reproached with inequality of dispen¬ 
sation and cruelty (Sankara on B. S. II. i. 34).” And one sure¬ 
ly has not to be a confirmed VedSntist to reach this position 
7 [ Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925] 
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which is the common property of most theistic schools. 
Look at the way in which Christianity for instance would 
justify the sufferings of Job. I wish in this connection that 
Garbe had shown for such “ contradictions ” the same con¬ 
siderate treatment that he has shown for the first stan 7 ,a of 
XI, which he retains. After all, the Epic is not a rigorous 
manual of logic, and the dialogue-form into which the 
Bhagavadglta is thrown should allow some “loose thinking” 
—if no more serious than the above—to pass muster; but 
only some. 

Next, as regards the “ Visvarupa-darsana” episode in 
Chapter XI, quite remarkable indeed is the facility with 
which Garbe picks up certain stanzas from it and lables 
them as “pantheistic interpolations. ” It seems to me that 
stanzas XI. 7 and 13 (which Garbe rejects) do not very much 
■differ in their ultimate intention from stanza IX. 15 which 
he retains. It is in vain to demand a pictorial consistency 
in what is evidently meant to be a poetic attempt to portray 
the unportray able. For, even limiting ourselves just to the 
stanzas which Garbe retains as genuine, we could just as 
well ask, whether Krsna fills the enfzre interspace between 
the earth and the heaven (st. XI. 20); or, if the gods, sages, 
etc, are entering the mouth of Krsna (XI, st. 21-27), where 
could they be before the entrance, if not in the cosmic body 
of Srikrsna himself; or, what is more to the purpose to ask, 
what room was left for Arjuna to stand upon and speak ? 
I hope that Garbe will admit * that his attempt to insist 
upon a rationalistic topography in the whole description is 
a bit hypercritical. 

Ho stanza XIII. 2 Garbe objects on the ground that if 
Krsna had already declared httnself as Ksetrajna why should 
he in thestanzasay to Arjuna, Now listen as lam going totell 
you who the Ksetrajna is ? But we may retort by asking, if 

* I retain the language of the original Lectures. It was expected 
then that Garbe would see these lines in print, but now, unhappily, that 
^chance is cut off. 
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be the Ksetra. why should he have also said, Now let me tell 
you what the Ksetra is (yac ca ), when really it was ymfK 
and yadmkari which was to form the gist of Krsna s sub¬ 
sequent teaching about the Ksetra ? If no objection is taken 
to this repetition, we can equally cogently maintain that the 
alleged repetition in XIII. 2 should pass muster although it 
was yatprabhava which was to form the centre of Srlkrsna’s 
subsequent teaching about the Ksetrajna. 

As to the famous reference to the “ Brahmasufcra-pada 
in the Gita, XIII. 4, which is rejected by Garbe because, 
whichever Veddnlic text we take that puzzling expression to 
refer to, the description that is actually given in the sub¬ 
sequent part of the adhyaya follows not the “ Vedantic ” 
but the “Samkhya-Yoga” teaching. This would have been 
a valid objection if, according to the Gi/d, the Samkhya-Yoga 
teaching had been a direct antithesis of the Vedanta. On 
the other hand, the main purpose of the Gita is just to 
philosophically harmonize these teachings, as we shall 
attempt to set forth in the sequel. I shall in the next 
Lecture try to show that the reference here is to an earlier 
form of the present Brahmasutras, and I have already express¬ 
ed the view, page 80f., that the original Samkhya-Yoga was 
theistic, thus approaching the metaphysical position of the 
Eamanu jly a-V edanta. 

Proceeding further, Garbe rejects the description of the 
** jheya ” in stanzas XIII. 12-18, reminiscent as it is of several 
Upanisadic texts, as a “Vedantic interpolation, ** but with¬ 
out assigning any reason. I wonder why he has retained 
stanzas XIII. 7-11, which describe the “jhana** and which are 
not required by the context or the pratijfLa in XIII. 3. 

Stanza XIII. 27 Garbe rejects on the flimsy ground that 
the expression yah pasyati sa pasyati may have been modelled 
upon the same phrase in stanza XIII. 29; but the phrase 
occurs at least once more in the Gita, V. 5, and is quite 
oommon in the Epic as a whole. 
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I fail to see much difference between the idea in tha* 
latter half of stanza IX. 15 which Garbe retains, and stanza- 
XIII. 30 which he rejects. 

Garbe hesitates as to XIII. 31. For a possible chance 
of its being genuine, Garbe cites the authority of VI. 7 
(which is not decisive, because there we could understand 
varam as a separate word),and of XVIIL 22. He may have 
also added a reference to stanza XV. 8. 

Garbe regards the stanzas XV. 12-15 as disturbing the 
context; but as a matter of fact stanza XV. 12 at least is no 
more than a converse proposition of XV. 6, and the stanzas 
that follow come in as a further elaboration of XV. 12. 

As to the stanzas XVIIL 45-46, we have already com¬ 
mented upon the injustice of taking objection to a phrase 
like yem sarvarn idam tatnm, when no objection was taken 
to epithets like sarragatah, 

Tho last case we consider is stanzas XVIIL 50-54, with 
reference to which Garbe asks, “if the man has already 
become one with Brahman, why should he any more care 
for Krsnabhakti ? ” But the words of the texts are “ Brahma- 
bhuyaya” which can only mean that he becomes 
now a fit recepieni for the saksdfkara or intuitive knowledge 
of God. According to the ultimate teaching of the Gita the 
Absolute is to be realised through Bhakti and not indepen¬ 
dently. Hence, to realise the Brahman is to be one with 
Srikrsna in a devotional ecstasy. If this fact is kept well in 
mind the apparent contradiction that Garbe sees here will 
altogether disappear. 

I have thought it worth while, at perhaps a somewhat 
tedious length, to criticize most of the independent philolo¬ 
gical proofs that Garbe has advanced for regarding certain 
passages in the present text of the GltS as interpolations. 
The passages that I have not considered are those for which 
Garbe has given no independent philological proofs; and 
they include practically all the passages where the Ved5ntiC“ 
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terms “Brahman’* and “MSya” are used. I believe there are 
over 50 passages where the word “Brahman”—alone or com¬ 
pounded— occurs; and it throws a flood-light upon Garbe’s 
method when it is told that of these fifty and odd passages 
Garbe rejects as many as 42. Those that he has kindly retain¬ 
ed make Brahman mean holiness or holy-knowledge (VI. 38, 

VI. 52), or Brahmadeva (VIII. 16,17), or Prakrti (XIV. 3,4), or 
the symbol Om (VIII. 13), or the Brahman caste (XVIII. 42), 
or Vedic study (VI. 14, XVII. 14), but never the Vedantic Brah¬ 
man 1 Of course when one is bent on achieving such a result, 
there are glossaries and concordances willing to help him to 
do so. The same holds true of the six passages containing the 
word “Maya.” Four of them, namely, VII. 14 (Ais), VII. 15,and 

VII. 25, siiiell of Vedantism and they are rejected. The two 
retained, ivimely, IV. 6 and XVIII. 61, in the view of Garbe, 
employ the word Maya in the primitive Vedic meaning of 
“ wonderful power.” But Garbe ought really to have applied 
the same method to yet another Vedantically “suspect” word, 
Aksara, This word, I believe, occurs some 13 times in the 
Gita, 4 times in the sense of “letter,” 6 times in the sense 
of the “ Absolute,” and 3 times in the sense of an “ aspect 
of the Absolute.” Garbe rejects 5, and rogai'ds 8 of these 
texts as genuine ; but if he had been sufficiently careful he 
should have rejected two more passages, namely XII. 1 and 3. 
The latter passage declares—“ Those however who meditate 
upon the imperishable, indescribable, non-manifest, omni¬ 
present, unthinkable, immutable, unchanging, and constant 

[Brahman ].they also come to me.” The passage is of 

course highly complimentary to the Bhakti philosophy. But 
to retain this passage, as Garbe was naturally tempted to, 
and yet to say that the “original” Gita does not know Vedanta 
is certainly inconsistent. The passage in question is decided¬ 
ly one that would lend colour to the view that the Gita 
engrafts the Bhakti doctrine upon the earlier Vedanta by 
proclaiming that even the “Vedantins ” have no option but 
to come to “Me.” 
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Thus far we have considered Garbe’s “ independent 
philological grounds’* for putting down certain passages 
in the present text of the Gita as interpolations. If we havs 
succeeded in making it appear that these grounds are not 
compelling or convincing, that would place Garbe’s theory 
as to the genesis of the poem and its subsequent elaboration 
on a par with other a priori theories such as that of Holtz- 
mann or of Hopkins, the correctness of which would depend 
upon whether any one of them affords, in view of the age 
and the social and religious environments under which the 
Poem was presumably composed, a convincing raison d'etre 
for it, and also succeeds in putting forward a harmonious 
interpretation of the entire Gita text, affording the least 
possible violation to its literal sense and the prevailing 
context. There is of course the view of Barnett and others 
that, looking to the “composite” nature of the Poem, a 
synthetic and consistent explanation of the whole is not 
possible. But as against this there is the concurrent testi¬ 
mony Of dozens and scores of Bhasyakaras and Commenta¬ 
tors in India— .several of them subtle thinker- and great 
logicians—'vvho, however divergent their acimal interpreta¬ 
tions, agreed at any rate in maintaining dm.L a unitary and 
self-conslstont teaching could be exti’a(;iO{l from the Poem. 
It need not be denied that small additions licro and there 
(like those enumerated on page 93, above ) may have been 
made to the Poem ; but it can be plausibly maintained that 
they are none of them of a kind to bring about a fundamen¬ 
tal change in the philosophical view-point of the whole, 
such ae European critics seem to contemplate. ^ The philo- 

* Philology apart, does not Garbe's view of the “Pantheistic work¬ 
ing-over*’ of the Poem strike one as intrinsically improbable? The 
meticulous care with which Qarbe makes the “interpolator” insert a 
single verse here and a couple of verses there, as though he enjoyed the 
fun of throwing all hia would-be critics oflf the scent, is not the usual 
psychology of the interpolator, especially in a work like the Mah5- 
bharata. 
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sophical character of the Gita wag, in our view, formulat¬ 
ed once for all in the Pre-Buddhistic period to which I 
propose to assign the Poem. Thereafter, upto the age of its 
earliest extant Bhasya (that of Sankara), the Poem may 
have suffered only small and insignificant additions, if any. 
From the age of Sankara the work, with its seven hundred 
stanzas expressly mentioned by him, has come down intact 
to our own days. Lastly, as to the question whether there 
existed, during the period anterior to the Pre-Buddhistic 
compilation of the Gita, a shorter and a still earlier form of 
it—whether of two chapters, or of eleven, or more or less — 
we must admit that we have no valid data whatsoever to 
go into it at all. 

The task before the interpreter of the Gita, therefore, is 
to determine what kind of a synthetic and self-consistent 
philosophical teaching can underlie the whole Poem in its 
present existing form. The task is difficult, but not im¬ 
possible, especially if we bear in mind the peculiar social 
and religious atmosphere under which, according to my view, 
the compilation was made by Brahmanic orthodoxy in its 
attempt to broaden its basis and enlist on its own side as 
many of the newer forces as can be induced to compromise 
and co-operate in the struggle that had to be waged against 
the radical and disruptive forces, whose ranks were being 
augmented almost every day. It was a critical period: an 
age seething with New Thoughl:, not inaptly comparable to 
the Modern Times in India, where an analogous battle is 
being fought before our own eyes. A study of the Poem from 
this point of view cannot accordingly fail to be of supreme 
interest. The central part of the Poem could not have been 
written in the Post-Buddhistic period, since it contains 
absolutely no reference to Buddhism." We naturally do not 

' The “heretioa” of Chapter XVI are evidently the Materialists. 
Holtzmann's evidenoe for the post-Euddhistio character of the Poem as 
gathered from the (according to him, characteriaticahy Buddhistic) red 
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expect this silence from a philosophical poem such as the 
Bhagavadgita. The Pauranic character of some parts of the 
poem—even assuming that they form an integral portion of 
the original compilation — need not rule out the possibility 
of the Poem being composed at an early age, because the 
beginnings of the so-called “Pauranic” style go back to a 
time much earlier than what is commonly assigned to it. The 
Brhaddevata which, according to Macdonell, cannot be plac¬ 
ed later than 400 B. C. shows a style not less “ modern ” than 
that of the Bhagavadgita. This argument from style comes 
in fact as a legacy from the controversy as to the Christian 
origin of the cult of Bhakti, which R. G. Bhandarkar effecti¬ 
vely answered years ago by adducing evidence from Panini 
(IV. iii. 98) and Patahjali (Volume II, page 314). And R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s view that the Christian influence on the develoih 
meat of the Bhakti cult in India (especially in the matter 
of the adoration of the Child-God) came through the Abhira 
immigrants is also rendered improbable by the occurrence 
of the word Abhira in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya itself, Vol. I, 
page 252. Amongst the other arguments brought forward in 
recent times in support of an earlier date for Gita, reference 
may well be made to Baudhayana-Grhyasesasutra II. 22. 9, 
which quotes the Gita stanza IX. 26, as also to Taranatha’s 
rather vague statement that the Buddhistic Mahayana, in its 
development of “Bhakti” and “lokasamgraha” was influ¬ 
enced by the teaching of Krsna. In view of all these facts 
the burden of proof should naturally rest upon those who 
maintain that the Gita could not have been produced in the 
Pre-Buddhistic period when, as we have seen, a perfectly 
adequate raison d'etre for the poem can be found only in that 
period. It is not every philosophical poem that is capable of 
winning the honoured place that the Bhagavadgita occupies 

colour of Duryodbana's horses, or from the doctrine of “ the mean as 
taught by Chapter VI. 16 f., or his idea that the banished and degraded 
AivatthSman typifies the fate of Buddhism in India, is too flimsy to be 
seriously considered. 
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by the concurrent testimony of all the Indian philosophical 
schools and systems. Its achievement must have originally 
been commensurate with the respect and allegiance that 
it even now continues to hold. The position and purpose 
that I assign to the Giba should fully justify this. 

What is ib then that the Gita seeks philosophically to 
accomplish ? The general social and religious situation at 
the age of the Bhagavadgita seems to be something like this. 
On the one side there was the great mass of the people who 
possessed a blind and superstitious faith in the eihoacy of 
the ritual and in the course of conduct as laid down by the 
Sastras. They never cared to think out the question of a 
man’s duty in life for themselves independently ; they were 
accordingly a great bulwark for orthodoxy and the establish¬ 
ed institutions. But just because theirs was merely a blind, 
unthinking conformity, the danger was imminent of their 
falling an easy prey to the insinuating logic sucli as that 
of Ajita Kesakambalin. The same would also be the case 
with the priests, who had only parrot-like learnt the Veda 
by heart without understanding their meaning, and who 
went through a mechanical routine of ritualistic activities 
without comprehending tlieir true inner significance, in the 
belief that that sacerdotal gymnastics would take those for 
whom they ministered as also the ministrants themselves 
to Heaven. The Gita refers to these ritualists and their 
doctrines at II. 42-46, at III. 9-16 and 25-26, at IV. 23-33, 
at IX. 20-21, at XVI. 23-24, at XVII. 11-13 and 23-28, and 
at XVIIL 5-7, 23-25 and 41-46. Those passages which are 
scattered here and there throughout the course of the oral 
instruction according to the exigencies of the argumentation 
will have to be interpreted, one in the light of the other; 
and their combined teaching is altogether self-consistent. 
We are here told that the Vedic sacrifices subserve a cosmic 
purpose and are hence binding upon the qualified; only they 
■jOught not to be performed for the mere desire of winning 
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Heaven and other fruits. These fruits come to an end after 
a time, and there is no permanent release from samara and 
the cycle of births and deaths secured thereby. Secondly, 
it is stated that yajna or sacrifice can be understood in a much 
wider sense than that of the mere Vedic ritual. Every action 
wherein a lower good is sacrificed for the sake of the higher 
is a species of yajna. Thus the student who renounces the 
immediate pleasure of the sport and spends time at his desk 
with a view to be, in later life, in a position to win his bread 
and enjoy the pleasures of sport in a legitimate manner, is 
performing what the Gita designates a “ svadhyaya-yajna. 
From this larger point of view all deeds of charity, all tapas, 
and even the daily performance by the different varnas (castes) 
and asramas (stages) of the duties that are assigned to them 
by the Sastras—for, Sastras are the ultimate authority on the 
point—constitute a species of yajnay which becomes safivika if 
performed without egoism and a hankering after the fruit, 
rajasa if performed with egoism and a desire for fruit, and 
iamasa if performed through ignorance, with sinful purpose, 
or through hypocrisy. Sattvika action is enjoined, and is for 
ever binding upon the individual, and he ought to loyally 
perform it all through his life, seeing that even though the 
performer may not care for the reward promised by it, it at 
least sets an example to the average man who cannot rise to 
the same philosophical view-point, but who is quite content 
to conform to the Sastras and follow the lead of the wise. In 
this way it will be seen that the Gita places the Brahmanic 
ritualism, which was already getting effete and out-of-date,, 
upon an improved philosophical basis, 

*It is a charge somatimes laid at the door of the Gita that while it 
enjoins upon us the supreme need of following the prescribed duties of 
the several Vari^as (castes) and the Asramas (life-stages) in strict 
adherence to the SSstraa, it never occurs to it to investigate the founda¬ 
tions of the Ssstrio injunctions themselves. But, in the first place, it 
must be remembered that the authoritative ness of the SSstras was not 
held to be contingent upon any grounds of reason or logic. Secondly,. 
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Secondly, it hardly admits of any doubt that the Gita 
in its present form — and even in the form which Garbe 
regards as its original form—shows a full knowledge of the 
Vedanta of the Upanisads. How then does the Gita represent 
that teaching ? It tells us, says the Gita, that the Atman 
is the true reality. Birth, disease, death, etc. are merely the 
accidents in the eternal life of the Atman (11.12 ff.), that 
deserve to be ignored as having no reality underlying them. 
The Atman is unborn and eternal and does not die with the 
death or suffer with the sufferings of the body. This Atman 
is in fact quite incapable of doing any action: the action, 
which really belongs to the gumf^, is falsely ascribed to him 
(III. 27-29, XIIL 29, and XIV. 19). In fact the Gita goes 
to the length of saying (XVIII. 17)—“ Even if the man with 
the true knowledge were to kill these worlds, he really 
does not kill them, and is not responsible for the same. ” 
Compare the words of Purana Kassapa quoted at the beginn¬ 
ing of this Lecture (pp. 85 f.). Next, this Atman is said to be 
omnipresent or immanent in everything ( VI. 30, VII. 7, and 
IX. 4-6 ), filling the three worlds ( XV. 17), and the centre 
of all beings, inside and outside, organic as also non-organic 
( XIII. 12 ff.). The Atman, it is further stated, can only be 
realised through knowledge (IV. 33-42 ), which makes the 
mind .serene and tranquil, unmoved by the happenings of 
the world, and prone to a life of retirement and meditation 
( XIII. 7-11). There are Yogic methods of Self-realisation 
which are given in detail, after the fashion of the Upanisads, 
in VI. 10-32, VIII. 12-16, and XVIII. 50-56; and room is also^ 


although the first staudaid of revolt against the system of castes was 
probably already raised, the system does not yet seem to have degenerat¬ 
ed beyond all hope of improvement. The work of improving it to the 
extent absolutely necessary was undertaken by the various Srauta and 
Grhya Compendia that were being written at this period. The GitS 
could therefore afford not to raise the issue, but to merely rest content, 
with the general recommendation (XVI. 241 to follow the SSslra in al 
matters of doubt. 
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found in the Bhagavadgita for the Upanisadic doctrine of the 
Devayana and the PitrySna Paths (VIIL 13-17 ), and other 
minor technicalities. All this is not an unfair representation 
of the teaching of the Upanisads; but it is worth noting that 
the Gita calls this the “ Samkhya ” teaching ; and as far as 
the eternal and non-active nature of the Atman is concerned 
it does resemble even the Samkhya of the later system 

Now the main criticism levelled against this view and 
the main improvement suggested therein is as regards the 
Atman’s actionlessness. The Atman may in reality be quite 
incapable of action ; but that does not mean that he should, 
from the phenomenal point of view, give up ordinary action 
and take to s'lmnyasa^ any more than that the man pursued by 
an elephant should calmly allow himself to be trampled by 
it because from the absolute Advaitic point of view the elephant 
is a mere “maya (phaiitom).” This criticism or improvement is 
fully brought out in the Gita passage ending with 11. 39— 
Esa te 'bhihita Sdmkhjje buddhih ** Now here the demonstra¬ 
tive “ Esa ” must refer not only to the teaching of Atman’s 
eternality and immutability as detailed in II. 11--30, but also 
to the passage beginning with Svadharmam apl cdveksya' etc. 
(11. 31-38 ). This is not generally conceded, and these eight 
stanzas immediately preceding the word “ Esa ” are taken 
to be just a supplementary argument not vitally connected 
with the main argument. This, I believe, is not gramma¬ 
tically permissible, inasmuch as the demonstrative Esa must 
refer to what is avyavafiitapurra, or just immediately before 
it, unless we suppose that stanzas II. 31-38 are an interpola¬ 
tion, which nobody has so far proposed. I propose therefore 
to understand the whole “ Samkhya” argument thus: After 
listening to the argument about Atman’s eternality and so 
forth, Arjuna could well have said — “ It may be that death 
is a normal accident, or that no one can really kill another; 
but would it not be unnatural for one Atman to go out of 
one’s way and actually compel the other Atman to “ change 
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his apparel—- as the phrase goes — before the proper time ? 
Srlkrsna’s reply to this very natural and reasonable question 
of Arjuna is as follows: “You are here shifting your grounds, 
Arjuna. You are not now afraid of death or killing as you 
were to start with, but—‘whatever death may really mean— 
you now want to know why you should be instrumental in 
effecting that “ change of apparel ” rather than disease, age, 
and the like. But you forget that you are a Ksatriya, born 
to certain duties, just as poison is born with certain innate 
properties. As poison must under all circumstances kill, 
so ought a Ksatriya under all circumstances to follow his 
martial code with the same unconcern for consequences as 
the poison exhibits.” And then Srikrsna explains what the 
proper code for a Ksatriya is. Thus the Sarhkhya, i. e. to 
say, the Upanisadic doctrine of Atman’s akartrlva, the Gita 
modifies a bib so as not to exclude the activity from the Atman 
absolutely. Indeqd, the Gita goes on to put forth a special 
pleading on behalf of “activism” in III. 4-8 and 17-26, IV. 
16-23, V. 3-10, and XVIIL 5-7 by urging the impossibility 
of any individual remaining, even for a single moment, with¬ 
out an activity of some sort, and by adducing the examples of 
Janaka and others who performed actions and yet—because 
they did not possess kar[rtva<ibhimana (egoistic conscious¬ 
ness of the agent) and phalasa (desire for fruit)—they were 
free from the bondage of actions. This karMvri even the 
person who has realised the Absolute can—and hence it is 
desirable (according to the Gita) that he should—continue 
with the same mood of detachment and unconcern. In insis¬ 
ting upon this, the Gita was no doubt trying to put down the 
extreme free-thinking of the day, as also the tendency for 
an irresponsible and immature renunciation of all actions 
and all bonds of society with the declared purpose of re¬ 
tiring to solitudes and there meditating upon the Absolute 
Atman, with consequences detrimental, ag ^^hftfe seen 
(pages 40 f.), to the peace and safety of'&ff the^stailished 
institutions. 
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We may indeed say that Arjana himself, worried by 
“the trials and the temptations of the samara and anxious to 
repudiate all his duties and obligations, typifies the spirit 
of apathy or inertia, and the general mood of despondency 
that came upon the age by way of a secondary consequence 
of the misdirected development of the Upanisadic philoso¬ 
phy of the Atman conjoined with the practical disciplines 
of the Yoga. And as Arjunawas admonished and eventu¬ 
ally brought round to perform his appointed duties in a 
mood of equanimity, and with no anxious or morose jbrood- 
ing over the consequences thereof, even so the Gita wanted 
all the people to carry out punctiliously their appointed 
duties in life,—be they small or be they great, be they 
agreeable or be they painful—in faith and without fretting. 
But the activism which the Gita thus preaches is not of 
the nature of a blind conformity to a prescribed code, as 
was the case with the Mimafisa, or Vedic pcerdotalism. The 
activism of the Gita was meant to be not only, as we just said, 
free from egoism and purposiveness, but was to be attended 
with a thorough knowledge of the nature of the action, of 
the situation that evoked it, of the consequences direct and 
indirect, expected and unexpected,* which might result from 
it, and of the circumstances that would justify persistence 
oither in the course of action chosen, or in a modification of 
i;hat course, if demanded by the exigencies of the case and 
^determined by the free will t of the agent when “attuned with 
the Infinite. ” As the Chandogya (L i. 10) already declares: 
“ Thus there are two that do it: he who knows it, and he 
who does not know it. Diverse are (the ways of) knowledge 
and ( of) ignorance. Whatever a man achieves knowingly, 
in faith, and with a knowledge of all its ins and outs, that 
alone bec5mes more efficacious. ” This means that the man 
of action must have a view of life : must be a philosopher ; 

* Compare Chapter XVIII, stanzas 13 ff. 

t The “ vyavasayatmika huddhih ** of II. 41, and 51 ff. 
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-and this fact fully accounts for the various metaphysical and 
< 5 osmological discussions in the Gita, the necessity of which 
will become further obvious if we remember that several 
.philosophers had sprung up at the time who denied the 
permanence ( sasvatata) of anything, and who preached a 
Boul-less and God-less nihilism, and the other radical views 
already mentioned by us. 

The metaphysical view-point of the Bhagavadgita is 
expressed in the several cosmological passages such as VIL 
4-7 and 14-15, VIIL 3-4, XIV. 3-4, and XV. 16-18, and it 
<;oincides in a very remarkable manner with that “ inchoate ” 
Sarhkhya of the first Chapter of the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
which is both theistic and monistic : a sort of a triune-unity 
which recognises the souls and the matter as two parallel 
manifestations (and is in this sense realistic), but manifesta- 
.tions springing from out of a unitary source, and capable of 
being completely merged back into it—like rivers into the 
ocean —without retaining any consciousness of difference. 
And from this latter point of view the system is not merely 
idealistic and pantheistic, but even—on ultimate analysis— 
a transcendentalism; so that from that supremely Advaitic 
position — but only from such a position — the individual 
souls and the world of phenomena become reduced to a mere 
“ Maya.** And the logical contradiction between pantheism 
and transcendentalism is finally harmonized in the sdvitur 
umhulando of mysticism, fleeting intimations of which are 
not altogether denied to us even on the ordinary perceptual 
levels of consciousness, as I tried to show (page 19 f.) in my 
introductory Lecture. The metaphysical position of the 
Gita need not therefore be inconsistent with activism, and 
consequently with morality. It is true, that there was a 
‘static** or Alcriyavada interpretation of Upanisadic Monism 
which tended that way, but it was the main mission of the 
Bhagavadgita to contradict and rectify any such one-sided 
interpretation. 
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It forms an illuminating commentary on the generaF 
attitude of tolerance and compromise which characterizes 
the Poem that the BhagavadgItS does nowhere say that the 
“ static ” mode of realising the Absolute through renuncia¬ 
tion ( samnyasa) is impossible. Such an assertion could not 
well lie in the mouth of the Bhagavadgita coming as it did so 
soon after the great age of Upanisadic Advaitism. What the 
Bhagavadgita is most anxious to effect here is to win recog¬ 
nition, and therefore parallel status, to the “dynamic” or acti- 
vistic method of winning the summum bonum. Cp. III. 3— 

Loke *smin dvividha nisthd pura prokta mayd *nagha I 

Jndna-yogena Samkhyanam karma-yogena Yoginam li 
And there follows here a good deal of “ special pleading ” in 
behalf of the “ Karmayoga. ” What the Gita wants to assert 
comes in effect to this. The Karmayoga requires a meta¬ 
physical foundation in knowledge just as much as does the 
JnSnayoga. Again, to secure the mood of detachment and 
equipoise (samatva) there is the same necessity of meditative 
discipline {dhyam-yoga) in the one case as there is in the 
other. The Jnanayogin, in the “ Jivanmukta ” condition 
subsequent to the Realisation of the Brahman, is seen to go 
through the ordinary vyavahara or routine of life, perform¬ 
ing mechanically the various activities connected with the 
discharge of his bodily functions, which have no power to bind 
him because he has given up all concern for the consequences 
of the action, and all egoistic consciousness as the author 
of those actions. Action ceases to be a “binding” action 
( which alone can be strictly called karman) wherein these 
latter conditions are satisfied. The Upanisadic Jnanayogin, 
just because he has, by way of an antecedent preparation, 
renounced the householder’s life and assumed “SariinySsa,” 
naturally takes to a mere mechanical performance of just 
the organic functions of the body. It is exactly like the 
potter’s wheel continuing to revolve in the direction of its 
unspent momentum after the rotating rod is removed from 
it—with this difference that the wheel does not know what 
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it is doing and can give no explanation of it, which can be 
done by the Jivanmukta in his “vyutthita” condition, or 
during those brief intervals when, no longer united with 
the A.bsolute in an ecstatic trance, he seems to walk through 
the ordinary walk of life. The Upanisadic Advaitism did 
contemplate, nevertheless, the possibility—only by way of 
a rare exception it is true—of a Jivanmukta like Janaka, if 
he has not etssumed the robes of the SamnySsin prior to the 
realisation, performing in the post-realisation stage all the 
ordinary or vyavaharika actions ( and not the mere organic 
activities of the body), which—being performed in the same 
mood of self-effacement and detachment — cannot have any 
power to bind him. Compare III. 20, and the unambiguous 
admission of the point in SahkaracArya’s BhAsya on the 
same, and especially on IV. 20. What Srikmna in the Glt& 
desires is that what is here admitted as a rare and possible 
exception should be the prevailing rule. This cannot of 
course be achieved by compelling the JnAnin, in the post¬ 
realisation stage, to follow any prescription to do this or 
not to do that; because, as one who has actually realised the 
Absolute, he is naturally beyond the reach of any “ ought ” 
or "ought-not” {vidhinisedhdtita); but somewhat tactfully: 
by dispensing with the assumption of the robes of the 
recluse as a necessary propsedeutio to salvation, in the 
expectation* that the wheel, having acquired a bias in favour 
of the “ vyavahara, ” will continue, after the removal of the 
rod, to rotate in the same direction, and thereby achieve 
what Srikisna calls “ lokasamgraha ’* by setting before the 
world (which the GitA wanted to bring round to the path of 
“ activism ”) the highest example—that of the JnAnin—in 
favour of a punctilious discharge of the prescribed duties. 

* If, by way of an exception, this expectation is not realised, that 
muit be because the Jf^Suin who, as a free agent, has all his actions 
determined from within, follows the impulse of bis self-intuition {vyava- 
sH^tmikn huddhi ), his Self being now rendered absolutely free from all 

8 [ Bastt Malllk Leoturee, 1925 ] 
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The outstanding achievement of the BhagavadgItS was 
however the alliance which it sought to establish between 
Advaitism and Bhakti, between Knowledge and Faith—an 
alliance which has persisted in one form or another down to 
the present times. The Samkhya-Vedanta view of the Upa- 
nisads had preached that knowledge was the only way to 
salvation. This “ knowledge ” was in every way higher than 
ordinary sense>peroeption: it was intuitive and was to be had 
by introspection: a turning of the senses inmrd and away 
from the world of sense. And for the attainment of it the Upa- 
nisads had prescribed certain “ symbolic meditations ’’ such 
as that upon the Om. Further, working out the logical im¬ 
plications of the “ Bandhuta” philosophy in the Br&hmanas 
( page 34f.) speculation reached a stage when not only could 
it be maintained that “All this is Brahman,” but that the 
Brahman-Atman was within the hearts of us all as the In¬ 
ward-Controller; and when not only was the aspirant free 
to reach a platform from which he could declare, “ I am the 
Brahman,” but also when an eminent sage like yamadeva( Ait. 
Up. iv. 5) or an eminent godhead like Indra (Kaus. Up. iii. 
2, also Baskala 8-20, 23-24) could declare—as does Srikrsna 
in the Gita IV, 5ff., or VII. 6ff., or IX. 4ff., or X. 19lf.,or XVIII, 
64fif. —that he is the be-all and the end-all of existence. The 
first two of these-positions are intellectualistic, and are 
attainable through what was called the “ Avyakta-upisana ” 
or meditation upon the Non-manifest. The last two figure 
forth the Absolute as a concrete personality, and so consti¬ 
tute the “ Vyakta-upasana" or meditation upon the Manifest, 
which naturally gave scope for a sort of a personal relation 
between the aspiring devotee and the object of his “ loving 
faith.” The ground having been thus already prepared, it 
required philosophical persuation for the BhagavadgItS 
to get people to equate Srikrsna with the Highest Lord or the 

taints of rajas ot tamas, whioh may have partially clouded his vision. 
In the pre-realisation stage. 
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Absolute. In meditations it is always easier to concentrate 
the mind upon some definite concrete object like Srlkrsna 
rather than upon the subtle and infinite Absolute. Compare 
XII. 5. But there was another advantage also. Meditation 
upon the Brahman in its Avyakta form—coming as it did at 
the end of a long process of religious discipline according 
to the Vedic prescriptions—was naturally the preserve of the 
three upper classes; whereas the cult of the loving faith 
(Bhakti or Vyakta-upasana) in Srikrsna was open to all : 
women, Sudras, and even pariahs, besides being easier. At 
a time when people had begun to look askance towards the 
Brahmanic institution of castes, this “ democratisation ” was 
naturally a great element of strength. The metaphysical 
position of “triune-unity” which the Gita assumed was not 
inconsistent with a theistic attitude towards the Absolute. 
The Gita accordingly tells us that Srikrsna is no other than 
the Brahman or the Paramatman of the Upanisads that had 
incarnated as a human being out of His infinite kindness for 
the world which He is most anxious to save (compare IV.S-S, 
VII. 4-7 and 13-14, IX. 4-10 and 17 ff, X. 2-8, XIV. 7 and 
12-15, XVIII. 61, etc.). The method of reaching this God and 
of merging one’s individuality in His cosmic life is through 
one-pointed devotion, always thinking of Him, worshipping 
Him, not with pomp but with humility, renouncing every¬ 
thing else to follow Him, dedicating all actions to Him, and, 
having retired from the bustle of life, meditating upon Him 
until His presence is felt to be everywhere, and the mind 
attains to serenity and equipoise and peace ( Cp. III. 30-31, 
VI. 30-32, IX. 26-28 and 34, XL 53-55, XII. 6-8, XIII. 10. 
XVIII. 65-66, etc.). Srikrsna declares that devotion to him 
and even remembering him at death-time is the only unfail¬ 
ing method of being free from the unending cycle of birth 
and death, since, having once reached him, there can be no 
more any return (VIIL 5-7). Even sinners and persons whom 
Brahmanic ritualism had declared incapable of salvation 
—women and Sudras—can be saved through Krsna-bhakti 
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alone (IX. 30-32). Those who worship any other gods indi¬ 
rectly worship Srikrsna without knowing it, and it is Srlkrsna. 
who gives unto these worshippers rewards according to their 
deserts and desires (VII. 20-23, IX. 23-25). People worship 
Srikrsna from various motives, but the knowing and self¬ 
less worship of Him is the highest of all (VII. 16-18). It 
may not be possible to every one to acquire such highest 
devotion in one life; but that should not matter; for, in 
the next life he can continue the process from where he left,, 
and so there is no wastage of efforts (VI. 40 ff., VIL 3,19 ). 
The Gita does allow—as indeed it could not afford to deny— 
that the persons who duly follow the Upanisadic method of 
Brahmajnana through the “ Avyakta-upasana ” can attain 
to final emancipation without any devotion to a personal 
God; but that way is more difficult and leads eventually 
to a goal not at all higher than what the Bhaktimarga or the 
“ Vyakta-upasana ” affords (XII. 2-8). Why should we not 
then follow the easier method ? The descriptions of the ideal 
man given by the Gita in over half-a-dozen places ( sthiia* 
prajfla in IL 56-72, bhakta in XII. 13-20, yogarudha in VL 
4-32, jfidnin in XIII. 7-11, gurjatita in XIV. 21-25, ihe vmn 
with the daivi-sampad in XVI. 1-3, and the hrahma-hhuta in 
XVIII. 50-56 ) are in effect applicable to one and same man, 
being only several ways of looking at him. Thus the Gitft has 
brought about a synthesis between the Vedanta of the Upani- 
sads and the new cult of Bhakti, thereby securing a temper¬ 
ing of the extreme rationalism of the former, and affording 
an equality of opportunity for salvation to all irrespective of 
caste and sex, and—what is equally important—an avoiding 
of the dangers of blind sectarianism by declaring preference 
for the “ jnani-bhakta,” who may be presumed to know that 
-the different sectarian gods are really aspects of the same 
Absolute Principle, and so, rising above mere blind sectarian 
prejudice, to inculcate a lesson of tolerance for all modes 
and forms of divine worship. The Gita mentions different 
kinds and grades of devotees (VII. 16-18, XII. 9-12), and is 
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creditably anxious to take all with it, not barring the way 
oven to the ignoramus who blindly conforms to the Sastras 
and cares for nothing higher (III. 25-26) — except of course 
to the scoffers, and sceptics, and materialists against whom it 
ufcters its anathema in no mitigated language ( XVL 19f.). 

But whether it was the Avyakta-upasana or the Vyakta- 
upasana, there would always remain the danger of the “ man 
of knowledge” or the “man of devotion” proving himself—■ 
through an extreme and one-sided development of his own 
chosen mode of life—useless for the practical work of life. 
He may renounce life and repair unto forests and mountain- 
xecesses, or he may spend all his days and hours in the details 
of temple-worship and the like. This would militate against 
the central purpose of the Bhagavadgita, which was to make 
Arjuna — and therefore the whole world—fight the battle of 
life as its earnest and unflinching soldiers. Accordingly, the 
Gita—as it can quite legitimately do—proposes to consider the 
meditative life or “ Dhyana-yoga” (which forms an essential 
condition of both the Jnana-yoga and of the Bhakti-yoga ) as 
equally the means for achieving that mood of equanimity 
isamatva) which is the foundation of the Karma-yoga as prea¬ 
ched by the Gita. And as this “ Dhyana-yoga ” presupposed 
In the disciple a regulated and restrained life, a place was 
herein afforded to those details of sacerdotal prescriptions, 
which, whatever one may have to say against them, were at 
any rate able—if performed without self-seeking and in a 
mood of detachment—to achieve a purification of the mind 
{ citta-samsuddhi) and so render the candidate for salvation a 
fit recepient for the illumination of knowledge. And we have 
already pointed out how the Gita artfully—but not illogically 
— contrives to keep the door open for the “ activism ” of the 
candidate even in the post-realisation or“Jivanmukta” condi¬ 
tion. We can now well understand why it was that the pre¬ 
decessors of !§ahkarac5rya interpreted the Bhagavadgita as 
preaching the so-called “ Jiiana-karma-samuccaya” theory. 
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We may accordingly sum up our remarks by stating 
that the peculiar achievement of the Bhagavadgita as a 
philosophical poem consisted just in its having successfully 
gathered together under one banner the Brahmanic ritualists 
and the Upanisadic Vedantists, the Samkhya pacifists and 
the Yoga activists, the devotees of Krsna and the free-think¬ 
ing recluses, as also the average majority of the adherents 
of established institutions — not excluding women and the 
depressed classes whom Brahmanism had denied the right of 
Vedic sacraments—requiring each of its constituents to give 
up or modify a part of his dogma in the interest of a com¬ 
promise on a common platform with the other constituents. 
The ultimate position reached was philosophically quite self- 
consistent, special efforts being made to modulate the cur¬ 
rent opposition between Jnana and Bhakti, between Karmau 
and Sarhnyasa, and between Ritualism and the Atmanism. 
These different roads, it was asserted, ultimately merged 
into one another and led to a common goal; and of those 
that walked them it was expected that they would, in secular 
matters, follow the Sastric prescriptions as to the duties of 
the different castes and stages of life (XVIIL 41-45, XVI. 23- 
24), of course trying to give up kartrtva-ahhimana and phalasa 
as far as practicable, and practising meditations, etc. in order 
to reach that mood of detached equipoise; and that, even after 
receiving the “illumination” through either knowledge or 
devotion, they would not discontinue their daily routine of 
appointed duties, which would not be quite an imposition 
upon the Jnanin—for, nothing could be imposed upon him—• 
but which would be, as already pointed out, like the wheel’s 
spinning out its momentum after the rotating rod had ceased 
to be active. The only defect of the philosophical synthesis 
which the Gita, in its laudable endeavour to summon up all 
available forces on the side of “Orthodoxy,” brought about 
was that it blindly accepted the current Sastric injunctions 
in the matter of the social and civic duties of the individual,.. 
and did not perceive that very serious anomalies and evei^- 
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giave injustice might have been harboured in it. As a matter 
of fact the Srauta religion of the Sacrifice and the several 
institutions ministering to the same had well-nigh outgrown 
their utility, and they needed to be radically modified if a 
serious social upheaval was at all to be averted. This neither 
the Bhagavadgita nor the MahSbharata in general was able to 
perceive. To the Epic the ideal of the pious king was still 
the liberal “ Yajamana” who performed the Asvamedha and 
other sacrifices, bestowed ample largesses upon the priests, and 
otherwise punctiliously maintained the vcrnairamadharmas 
in all their Sastric purity. Buddhism and the other “heresies” 
came in as a serious disillusionment of this self-complacent 
optimistic philosophy; but that need scarcely detract from 
the credit due to Brahmanic orthodoxy for this its last attempt 
to husband up all its resources for a tooth-and-nail fight 
against the diverse disruptive forces of the day—forces which 
eventually proved too strong for the syncretic compromise, 
thereby turning the “ Song Celestial ” into the “ Swan-song ” 
of the centuries-old Srauta Religion. 


SUMMARY OF THE GITA 

It only remains now to afford a running summary of 
the Bhagavadgita with a view to show that the philosophical 
synthesis set forth above is actually warranted by the text 
of the Poem as we have it. In a brief summary it is not of 
course possible to explain every difficult passage. I can only 
assure the reader that no passage has presented me with any 
insurmountable difficulty. Where the Poem is designedly 
syncretic, some inconsistency in the use of technical terms 
was of course inevitable. The dialogue-form of the Poem also 
makes it necessary that partial statements of an argument 
in one place be duly supplemented by fuller statements of it 
in another place, where that particular topic constitutes the 
main theme under discussion. With these reservations the 
following Summary can be allowed to speak for itself. 
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CHAPTER I 

Stanzas 1-37—Prologue. 

Stanzas 38-37—Victory is uncertain, and is in any case not 
an unmixed good. 

Stanzas38-47—Nay: victory can be a positive curse, as in¬ 
volving annihilation of the whole household and of the 
traditional culture and religion. Better not to fight. 

CHAPTER II 

Stanzas 1-3—These scruples are unmanly. 

Stanzas 4-9—Manly or unmanly, I can’t banish them. I can 
under no circumstances kill my Gurus. I will not fight. 

Stanzas 10-13—But death is inevitable to all. If you would 
not kill the Gurus, they are going to die all the same. 
[ If death is natural, are not my tears and my scruples 
equally natural ? ] 

Stanzas 14-15—But then, where is the difference between the 
wise man and the fool, if both alike weep ? 

Stanzas 16-35—And after all, what is this “ killing ” ? You 
cannot kill the Self, for he is one and eternal: the Being 
that is not liable to be affected by the Becoming. And 
as to the non-eternal body, one should not grieve for it 
any more than for his worn-out clothes. 

Stanzas 26-28—^And even if the Self be not eternal,* yet why 
grieve for the inevitable ? [ But is the Self in reality 

eternal, or is he not ? ] 

Stanzas 29-30—The Self as a matter of fact is eternal. I It 
may be that death is natural, or that no one can really 
kill another; but is it not unnatural to go out of one’s 
way and anticipate it, or at any rate to compel the Self 
to “ change his clothes ” before the proper time ? ] 

Stanzas 31-38—[ But this is shifting your grounds. You 
are not now afraid of death or killing per se, but want 
to know why you should be the instrument rather than 
som^ other agency But in this matter each is bounden 
to his own nature and function. As poison must, under 
all circumstances, kill so ] a Ksatriya must, under all 
circumstances, follow his martial code. As a Esatriya 

* It would seem that there was s section of VedSatins at the time 

who maintained this view, which appears to hare been endorsed hy a 

predecessor of SahkarXoSrya, the VedSntin Brshmadattai 
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your duty clearly is to fight. Therefore fight irrespec¬ 
tive of consequences and for the sake of fighting. 

‘Stanzas 39-47—This from the SSmkhya point of view. From 
the Yoga point of view also one must do action, whatever 
it be and howsoever little it be; for, action is eternal and 
faileth not in its reward. As to what specific action it 
is to be, the trained and ultimate determining intellect 
< vyavasuyatmika buddhi ) gives only one definite answer. 
If the answers ordinarily given differ, it is because we 
look at the action too much under the influence of the 
passions-and-desires(uasanas)andhanker after the fruits 
of the actions. This happens in the case of the normal 
sacerdotal acts undertaken for the attainment of specific 
rewards. Do not make the rewards the main spring of 
your activity, but do not also cease to act. 

Stanzas 48-53—Action on such detached platform is possible 
only if you reach a state of equipoise which will tell 
you not only what to do, but how to escape the bondage 
of the consequences of your act. 

Stanza 54—^What can be the exact nature of this “State of 
equipoise ” ? 

Stanzas 55-72—It is a settled mood of serene contentment 
wherein are absent all longings, sorrows, and aversions; 
wherein we take to the things of the world with perfect 
equanimity, and are able to exercise complete mastery 
over the mind and the senses. In that state we realise 
that Brahman is everything, and so feel no dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the natural course of events. In that state 
we reach the conviction of the immanence of the God in 
everything, and so feel no hankering or slavish depen¬ 
dence towards anything. The mind, in other words, 
becomes steady, serene, and tranquil, perfectly at peace 
within and without, and prepared to face all contin¬ 
gencies. The state no doubt is very difficult to attain, 
but once attained, it secures eternal salvation. 

CHAPTER III 

‘Stanzas 1-2—If then such a mental attitude of equipoise is 
everything while the specific action to be performed is 
secondary — seeing that salvation is attainable not 
while one is doing the action, but while one is endeavour¬ 
ing to practise meditation with a view to secure equi¬ 
poise and self-realisation—why do you insist upon my 
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performing the action (which is admittedly secondary)^, 
rather than renouncing it for a meditative life ? 

Stanzas 3-^—There are current in the world two ways ta 
reach the goal: the “ Jhana” way of the SSihkhyas and 
the “Karman’' way of the Yogins. Now, the “ Jnana” 
way does not necessarily exclude action, and converse¬ 
ly, not to do action is not to attain the summit of the 
“Jiiana”w3y. Nobody can possibly remain without 
actions. To try to abjure all actions outtoardly would 
mean hypocrisy. Do the action, therefore, which is the 
sine qua non for life, but keep the mind firm and self- 
possessed. 

Stanzas 9-19—This “ Karman ” way is practically the same 
as th^eMlmaiisa doctrine of the Yajfla or the sacrifice, and 
the Sastric prescriptions about the duties of the Castes 
and Stages. Only, while these aim at the fruit of the 
actions, the true “Karmayogin” ought to abjure the 
fruits and the egoistic consciousness about the actions, 
and remain self-centered and above all the dvandvas 
or opposites of pleasure and pain, and the like. More¬ 
over, the MimSfisa view of the Yajfla is far too ritualistic; 
but it in possible to understand Yajna in a much more 
universal sense, thereby introducing some element of 
knowledge into the action. 

Stanzas 20-29—Janaka and others have won their goal 
through such a “Karmayoga” and, incidentally, they 
have set an example for the world to follow. I practise 
“ Karmayoga ” merely for the good of humanity; for, 
otherwise, the world cannot hold together. As far as 
outward actions go, there may appear to be no distinc¬ 
tion between the common man and myself; but there 
is a distinction. The common man believes that he 
does the action, and is attached to the fruits of it. I 
know that the action is not mine, and so can remain 
unconcerned about its consequences. When the common 
man sees me active, he is encouraged to pursue his 
actions, because he realises that my example harmonizes 
with my precept, and so he is content to act. 

Stanzas 30-32—The mood of equipoise essential for the 
perfect “ Karmayoga can be acquired through Yogic 
disciplines culminating in the Avyakta-upfisana as it is 
taught in the Upanisads; but an easier way to attain 
the required detached frame of mind is to dedicate alt 
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actions and their fruits unto Me in full faith. This 
would ensure safety and salvation. 

Stanzas 33-34—[For, the danger is great.] Every one—wise 
or fool—is merely the instrument of his own inner 
nature, which has “to be properly moulded and nurtured 
by means of knowledge and practice. 

Stanza 35—By “practice” is meant a strict conformity with 
the code of conduct as laid down by the Sastras. 

Stanzas 36-43—And if you would know where the danger 
lies and what it is that leads the man astray, the 
answer is furnished by that one word “ passion. ” It is 
passion that obscures knowledge and creates a tumult 
in the mind. Restrain the senses, then, control the mind, 
conquer all passions, and achieve thy own salvation. 

CHAPTER IV 

Stanzas 1-12—The “ Karmayoga” that I have just described 
is an ancient doctrine which ages past I had taught to 
Vivasvat. And this need not surprise you, for I am 
the unborn and deathless cause of this universe. In 
times of need I, through my Maya, assume AvatSrs in 
the world and set it on the right path, recognising and 
rewarding the devotion of my faithhil servants, and 
punishing the sins and the arrogance of the wicked. 

Stanzas 13-22—Do not imagine, however, that this Avatar 
activity involves me in the bondage of karman. For, 
not having any egoistic consciousness of the agent, or 
any hankering for the fruit of the action, I am both the 
agent and no-agent of the act, since I have reached the 
state of equipoise. The same would be true of others. 

Stanzas 23-33—This proposition can be explained in terms 
of the Mimaflsa doctrine also, if we understand yajfia 
(sacrifice) with a wider sense. The root-idea of a yajfia 
is sacrificing the lower for the higher end. In ordinary 
sacrifice you offer unto the gods the best that you have 
instead of enjoying it yourself; and generalising this 
concept, in the highest yajfia a man may be said to be 
laying down all his cosmic interests before the altar of 
Brahman. There are numerous subsidiary varieties of 
yajfia. And as the highest of all goals is the knowledge 
of Brahman, so the “ Jfiana-yajna ” is the best of sacri¬ 
fices : the others are only the steps to it, and are com¬ 
prehended within it. 
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Stanzas 34-42-Knowledge alone can be tby guide and saviour. 
It can place you above all the doubts and distractions. 
You should repair unto a Guru and learn it from him 
and reflect upon it and concentrate all thoughts upon 
it and endeavour to eventually realise it. Action would 
cease to bind you thereafter. So win the knowledge, 
brush aside your ignorance, and fight. 

CHAPTER V 

Stanzas 1-2—Of the two possible alternatiyes so far discuss¬ 
ed, namely action and renunciation, Srlkrsna now defi¬ 
nitely declares himself in favour of the former. 

Stanzas 3-5—The two alternatives, however, are reconcila¬ 
ble, and may be said to constitute only one method 
leading to the self-same goal. For, Karmayoga contains 
in it an element of saihnyasa (renunciation), and the 
Jnana- or Sariinyasa- yoga, an element of activism or 
Karman. 

Stanzas 6-13—To take to the path of renunciation (JMna- 
yoga) from the very beginning is difficult. As compared 
with that path, the path of activi!-:m (Karmayoga) is 
easier, and yet involves no bondage,provided there is an 
absence of self-interest and of egoism in regard to the 
action, of which you can then be at once the agent and the 
no-agent. The Karmayoga leads on to self-realisation. 

Stanzas 14-15—[Neither the individual] nor even the God 
can be said to be the real [ and deliberate ] agent of any 
action. If they seem so, that is due to ignorance. It is 
Nature (Svabhava )* that brings about the activity. 

Stanzas 16-26—'The knowledge that dispels the ignorance 
removes all sins, and takes one beyond the sathsara. It 
ensures the mood of equipoise, the perfection of which 
leads to ecstatic union with Brahman and the bliss of 
that union. The most important point then is to restrain 
one’s mind and senses and to curb the violence of pas¬ 
sions, Having reached perfect equipoise one may be 
.said to be mukta (free from samsara). 

Stanzas 27-29—The Brahma-realisation which comes as the 
culmination of the Karmayoga is facilitated by Dhyfina- 
yoga or meditative discipline, apd the object for the 
meditation should preferably be Srlkrsna. 

* Id V. 8 above, the Gapas were said to be responsible for it: Cp. 

«lio XIV. 23. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Stanzas 1-4—We have just seen that between the “ Karma- 
yogin ” and the “Samnyasin** there exists only a differ¬ 
ence of degree. Karmayoga involves an element of 
renunciation as far as the desire for fruit is concerned, 
and it requires as its basis a mood of detachment and 
equipoise which can be attained and perfected only 
through “Dhyanayoga.” The way in which the Dhyana- 
yoga and the “ Niskama or desire-less “Karmayoga” 
influence each other is next explained. A few niskama 
karmans at the start create in man (st. 3, first half) the 
aptitude for curbing passions and egoism and thereby 
securing, through Dhyanayoga (which ought to be 
steadily cultivated), the perfection of “samatva-buddhi.” 
Further advances in Dhyanayoga in turn impel you to 
achieve, in the “ vyutthana” state, yet greater self-less 
acts. The highest stage of Dhyanqyoga is marked and ^ 
facilitated (st. 3, second half) by “Sama” or the perfect 
cessation of all activities of sense, leading eventually 
to a full-orbed realisation of the Absolute. 

Stanzas 5-6—What is wanted is the earnest will to do it 
and a steady and self-less endeavour, which depends on 
the individual’s own initiative alone. 

Stanzas 7-9—The highest stage of the “ Dhyanayoga ” is 
marked by peace, serenity, imperturbability, and self- 
sufficiency. 

Stanzas 10-13—Directions for the Dhyanayoga. 

Stanzas 14-15—The “ dhyeya” or the object of meditation in 
the Dhyanayoga should be Srikrsna,'while its goal is the. 
peace eternal. 

Stanzas 16-32—Avoid extremes; give up longings; be steady 
and self-centered, and you will win the bliss that excels 
everything. A persistent effort is needed for this; for, 
the mind is fickle. At the end of the process the Yogin 
attains perfect equipoise. He realises the presence of 
God everywhere, and intuitively treats all other beings 
as he would treat his own self. 

Stanzas 33-36—^The most difficult part of this DhySnayoga is 
the restraint of the mind. Constant and long-persisted 
practice alone will secure it. 

Stanzas 37-39—If then the perfection of Dhyanayoga is the^ 
necessary condition for the attainment of that “Samatva- 
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buddhi” which is the sine qua non of the Karmayoga, 
and particularly because an imperfect Dhyftnayoga or 
imperfect “ Samatvabuddhi ” is as good as useless, would 
it not be wiser to take to the path of Renunciation from 
the very start ? True, that there too the Dhyanayoga is 
essential; but imperfect Dhyanayoga in that path would 
at least involve no bondage of karman as we have al¬ 
together renounced it. On the other hand, to follow the 
path of activism with the possibility — nay, the almost 
certainty—of the “samatvabuddhi** not being perfectly 
attained is running an unnecessary risk. 

Stanzas 40-45—Not so. Supposing you die without attaining 
the goal during life, your effort is not quite lost. In the 
next life your previous effort will serve as your capital, 
and you can begin just where you left off. There is thus 
no set-back: the progress is continuous. 

^Stanzas 46-47—The Dhyanayoga mode of self-realisation is 
superior to rigorous asceticism (which is a sheer weari¬ 
ness of flesh); superior to the mere [intellectual] know¬ 
ledge [ of the the Sastras]; and superior to the Mimansa 
activism (which does not abjure fruits). The Dhyana- 
yogin is of course expected to work in faith, making 
Srikrsna the dhyeya of his DhySna or meditation. 

CHAPTER VII 

Stanzas 1-3—With faith in Me and constant meditation 
upon Me, a person obtains knowledge of My real nature. 

Stanzas 4-7—He realises that I am the ultimate source of 
this twofold creation: the Para and the Apard Prakrti. 

Stanzas 8-12—He likewise realises that I am the inner-most 
essence of all things. 

Stanzas 13-15—People do not know this My real nature be¬ 
cause they are under the spell of the Maya constituted 
out of the three Gunas, and because khey have no faith 
in Me. 

Stanzas 16-19—There are four kinds of people who pub faith in. 
Me', but of them the Jnmin alone knows My real nature. 
He is rare to find. 

Stanzas 20-23—Others have faith, but in other gods and for 
lower ends. I bring about the attainment for them of 
these lower ends, but they fail to reach the goal eternal. 

Stanzas 24-28—The reason why the people often seek other 
gods is that, blinded by ignorance and passions* they 
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fail to recognise Me as the unborn, omniscient and 
changeless cause of all. 

Stanzas 29-30— In short, the JfiSni-bhakta ( knowing devo¬ 
tee ) of mine can alone know the following six points: 
Brahman; Adhyatma; Karman; Adhibhuta; Adhidaiva, 
and Adhiyajna. And he becomes ever united with Me. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Stanzas 1-4 —In reply to Arjuna’s inquiry on the six points, 
Srikrsna explains that (i) Brahman is the Immutable 
Absolute; (ii) AdhyStma is the introspection of Brah¬ 
man as when it thinks—“Let me be many: let me 
multiply;” while (iii) Karman is the volition preceding 
cosmic creation. Next, (iv) the Adhibhuta is all this 
material universe; (v) the Adhidaivata is the Demiurge 
( Hiranyagsrbha ) in whom all divinity ,i8 centered; 
and lastly, (vi) the Adhiyajfia divinity is Srikrsna him¬ 
self, who is also the Inner-controller in human bodies. 

Stanzas 5-8 —^To whatever object a man’s thoughts go at 
death-time, that he himself becomes; and so, if the dying 
thought be directed to Me, the soul comes to Me. To 
effect this, practice is necessary; i. e. one must always 
think of Me. 

Stanzas 9-16 —At death-time, then, one must steady one’s 
mind, restrain the senses and the breaths, and meditate 
upon Mo by means of the Om, and he will surely reach 
the highest goal. Having reached the goal, he would 
be free from samsara and transmigration, from which 
even the denizens of the highest heaven are not exempt. 

Stanzas 17-19 —For there are periodic World-absorptions cor¬ 
responding to the day and night of the Brahmadeva, 
—all the beings merging back into the “ Non-manifest ” 
{during night), and emerging from it during day. 

Stanzas 20-22 —This “Non-manifest” differs from the eternal 
Non-manifest, which is Brahman itself, and which is not 
subject to this process of cosmic submergence. To reach 
this last, Bhakti is the only way. 

Stanzas 23-28 —^There are two Paths by which the dead 
ascend: the Path beginning with Fire leads one to the 
eternal goal from which there is no return; while the 
Path beginning with Smoke leads to a goal from which, 
there is a return. It is thus incumbent upon the Yogim 
to know and abide the proper time of his death. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Stanzas 1-3—As subsidiary to the Karmayoga and in order 
to attain the mood of equipoise (samatva), the Dhyana- 
yoga was recommended towards the end of Chapter V, 
and described in Chapter VI. The object of meditation 
in this Dhyanayoga can be (i) The Highest, Immutable, 
Non-manifest Brahman from which the world proceeds, 
in whiqh it subsists, and into which it is to dissolve; 
or (ii) Srikrsna, the theistic or personalistic God in his 
manifest form, who is identical with the Brahman, and 
who can be realised by means of Bhakti or loving faith 
alone. The nature of this realisation is now set forth. 

Stanzas 4-15—The devotee realises that Srll^rspa is every¬ 
where : in the world and beyond it; that Srikrana is the- 
author of the world’s origin and dissolution, and apor- 
tions fruits to souls according to their karman. It is 
only fools that disregard Me. 

Stanzas 16-25—Says Srlkrspa: I am the goal of all activities, 
the source and the centre of all the cosmic functions, 
the deity underlying all rites, although it often happens 
that -the performers of these rites do not realise this 
fact, and so fail to attain the highest goal, which is 
Myself, and are then destined to wander in the cycles 
of births and rebirths. 

Stanzas 26-28—Have faith in Me, dedicate all actions to 
Me, and you will be free from the bondage of Earman, 
and come to Me. 

Stanzas 29-34—The very desire to dedicate oneself to me in 
full faith is a turning point in a man’s spiritual life. 
He thereby places himself upon the sure and unfailing 
path of salvation, even though till then he might have 
been a wicked sinner or one of those classes debarred 
from Vedic sacrifices. This is the only sure way to 
salvation, particularly in this miserable and transient 
world of ours. Do ye all follow it. 

CHAPTER X 

Stanzas 1-11—For, I may say, that my real nature is known 
only to the wise few. All the nobler (sattvika) emotions 
of man, his knowledge and so forth proceed from me. 
The whole cosmic process through the four Manu-ages* 

* The four Manvantaraa nsined after four Manus—SvSyambhura, 
^lEtemvarai^ii, Bavarnya, and Vaivasvata—are found mentioned also in the 

Bgveda viii. 51,52; x. 62} eto. 
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was started and is sustained by Me. To know this 
real nature of mine is an inexpressible joy; it is the 
lot of only a few blessed souls. 

Stanzas 12-42—^Arjuna now, in the interest of upasana^ 
wants to know all the “ Vibhutis ’* of Srlkrsna. A list of 
these, with the general winding up that whatsoever of 
excellence the world possesses has in it some divine 
spark underlying, although God cannot be wholly con¬ 
tained within these Vibhutis, but also transcends them. 
CHAPTER XI 

Stanzas 1-55—^Upon his request Srlkrsna now shows unto 
Arjuna, first granting him a“divine eye”for fche purpose, 
his cosmic form. An eloquent description of the same. 
Arjuna is terrified, and prays for a withdrawal of that 
s;upernatural vision. The withdrawal; after which 
Srlkrsna once more enjoins upon Arjuna the necessity of 
doing the appointed duties, dedicating them unto God, 
and having no concern for their fruits. 

CHAPTER XII 

Stanzas 1-8—For Dhyanayoga two kinds of “ dhyeyas ” had 
been mentioned: the Non-manifest or Immutable, and 
the Manifest or the Qualified. Srlkrsna now points out 
that the “ Avyakta-upasana ” is very difficult, while the 
“Vyakta-upasana ” is relatively easier, and the one to be 
preferred. This last requires that the devotee dedicates 
his mind wholly to God. 

Stanzas 9-11—^This is not easy; but means—each easier than 
the preceding—exist which would secure concentration 
of the mind. These are (i) steady practice ( abhyasa ) at 
concentration; (ii) temple-worship (mat-karman ; cp. XL 
55 ); and (iii) dedication and self-surrender ( mad-yoga ). 
Having through these means secured concentration and 
devotion, the devotee can rid himself of all fruits of 
action, and attain, in samadhiy the peace of Brahman. 

Stanza 12--Of the means above discussed, mere mechanical 
practice (abhyasa) is the lowest; next to it is the in¬ 
tellectual knowledge (jfiana) of the Absolute; and 
higher than that is the realisation (dhyana) of the 
Absolute through loving faith. The perfection of the 
‘‘ Dhyanayoga ” leads pari passu to the perfection of the 
Karmayoga,” which last, in its most perfect stage^ 
leads to the peace eternal. 

9 (Basu Malllk Lectures, 1925] 
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Stanzas 13-20—Here follows a description of the perfect 
devotee somewhat on the lines of the other descriptions 
of the “Ideal man“ in the Gita ( cp. IL 55-72, VL 4-32, 
XIIL 7-11, XIV. 21-25, XVL 1-3, and XVIIL 50-56 )• 
Srikrsna winds up by emphasizing the need for Bhakti 

CHAPTER XIII 

Stanzas 1-4—As through “ Vyakta-upasana” one comes to 
realise the nature of Srikrsna as a personal god, so 
through the “ Avyakta^upasana “ one gets the knowledge 
of the whole Universe as distributed into “the Field” 
and “the Field-knower,” both in their individual and 
cosmic aspects. 

Stanzas 5-6—The Field consists of the twenty-four princi¬ 
ples (enumerated) plus Desire, Aversion, and the other 
Gunas ( not of Atman), and of the cohesion of them all 
joined to sentiency { which also is not of Atman, nor an 
adventitious product due to their cohesion only, as the 
Carvakas maintained). 

Stanzas 7-11—Knowledge consists of, and is marked by, 
humility and the other qualities mostly developed dur¬ 
ing the process of “ Avyakta-upSsana ” no less than that 
of “ Vyakta-upasana, ” both having one and the same 
ultimate goal to reach. 

Stanzas 12-18—The object to be known is Brahman, describ¬ 
ed in such contradictory terms as are familiar in the 
Upanisads. It is within the hearts of all, and the devotee 
sees or realises it much more readily than does the man 
who meditates upon the “Non-manifest.” 

Stanzas 19-23—The Field as above described is the Prakrti 
(Nature) with its various modifications (vikaras), and 
the Field-knower is the Purusa who can merely enjoy 
but does not act. As the Prakrti is the beginningless 
emanation from the Lord, so the Purusa is identical with 
the Lord or the Supreme Self. 

Stanzas 24-25—The Realisation takes place in the state of 
ecstasy induced by the “ Dhyanayoga ” in the case of just 
the few ( kecit ) who have perfected their meditation—a 
part (anye) of these few taking to the path of sarhnyasa 
(actionless-ness) which is the Samkhya way, while the 
rest ( apare ) take to the path of activism. Others unable 
to follow any of these paths completely can nevertheless 
reach salvation by faith and devotion [in Me ]. 
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.Stanzas 26-34—The knowledge of the “ Field ” or “ Nature ’* 
thus obtained serves as the key to every other know¬ 
ledge whatsoever. The Purusa, the Field-knower, is 
unconcerned and inactive. He is one with God or 
Brahman, the only entity that endures permanently 
amidst the changing manifold. He abides within the 
“Field” and illumines it; and to know this is to attain 
that perfection of equipoise which spells liberation. 

CHAPTER XIV 

Stanzas 1-4—The cosmological knowledge of the “Fiqld” and 
the “ Field-knower ” is now further continued, Srlkrsna 
declaring himself as the first principle of the cosmos. 

Stanzas 5-18—The Prakrti works out its evolution by means 
of the three Ouvas (qualities), the nature, effects, and 
characteristics of which are given in detail. 

Stanzas 19-20—All activity whatsoever is due to these three 
Gunas, the Purusa being in reality incapable of action. 
When a person realises this fact of his being no-agent, 
he attains liberation. 

Stanzas 21-25—The description of the person who has risen 
superior to the bondage of the Gunas, which is mainly in. 
a line with the other similar descriptions. 

Stanzas 26-27—Devotion to Srlkrsna secures this “ trigunS- 
tlta ’’ condition, since He is one with the Brahman and is 
the source of the Bliss eternal which salvation brings. 

CHAPTER XV 

Stanzas 1-6—The three Gunas described in the last Chapter 
combine to form the “ Tree of Sarasara ” emanating from 
the Highest Self, who is to be attained only after the 
cutting away of the meshes of Samsara by the sword of 
“ non-attachment.” 

Stanzas 7-11—The individual souls are only parts (aihSas) 
of the Supreme Self which is Srlkrsna. The Souls are 
hence the Masters of the body, the senses, and the mind; 
and it is not without effort and meditation that the real 
nature of the souls can be grasped. 

Stanzas 12-18—Srlkrsna, the Supreme Self, is the source of 
all the mundane and the supra-mundane processes and 
phenomena. He is superior to the Manifest (ksara) and 
superior to the Non-manifest (aksara=self), and henca 
is called the " Purusottama.” 

Stanzas 19-20—To know Me thus is to know everything. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Stanzas 1-3—To complete and give a point to the descrip^ 
tion of the “ Karmayoga ** with its accessory, viz. the^ 
t^wofold “ Dhyanayoga ” which leads on to Realisation, 
Srlkrsna now describes the life and fate of those that do* 
not take to this path of salvation, prefacing the same 
by first describing the characteristics of the “Wise man’* 
who is born to the “ Divine heritage ( Daivl sampad)'" 

Stanzas 4-20—Description of those born to the “ Demoniac 
heritage ( Asuri sampad), ’* of their philosophy, their goal 
in life, and their fate after death. 

Stanzas 21-24—These people throw all Sastric injunctions 
to the wind; but Sastra is man’s unfailing guide in life. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Stanzas 1-3—Between the highest and the lowest come in a 
number of intermediate steps; and these steps are now 
described by way of a further complement to the teach* 
ing of the Gita, the principle of arrangement being the 
three Gunas. 

Stanzas 4-22—The three-fold faiths of men, their three-fold 
food, three-fold worship, three-fold tapas, and three-fold 
gifts are next described in succession. 

Stanzas 23-28—By way of an appendix is given the applica¬ 
tion of the “ Om tat saV formula with which most of our 
actions are concluded—a fourth category, that of the 
“ asat, ” being added to the three given by the original 
formula. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

Stanza 1—Arjuna now asks for a precise characterisation of 
“ Saihnyasa ” and of “ Tyaga ” as psychological acts, and 
viewed under the category of the three Gunas. 

Stanzas 2-11—Srlkrsna in reply defines the “ Sarhnyasa ’’ as 
the actual renunciation of all voluntary and purposive 
activities, and “ TySga ’’ as renunciation of the fruits of 
all actions [but not necesssarily the actions themselves]. 
As in Chapter V, he here advises people (i) not to give 
up the normal ritualistic karman, but to perform it; but 
give up the desire for heaven etc,; and, (ii) since nobody 
can possibly abandon all actions, to endeavour, while 
performing them, to give up the desire for fruit. This, 
is the real samnyasa. 
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Stanzas 12-17—;“Fruits of actions ” was a phrase often used 
hitherto, Srlkrsna next gives three classes of “fruits,** 
and the five contributory causes for actions in general 
—the Individual Self being only one of these five,— 
adding further that even this partial activity of the Self 
ceases to be a bondage when the egoism of the agent is 
suppressed. 

Stanzas 18-28—Karman is next viewed upon as a psycho¬ 
logical act, bifurcated into a knowledge factor and a 
volitional factor. Knowledge, action, and agent are now 
classified according to the three Gunas. 

Stanzas 29-32—A life of actions being determined upon and 
also the attitude with which the action is to be perform¬ 
ed, the question still remains which out of the possible 
actions is to be chosen. But when the mind has reach¬ 
ed the absolute perfection of equipoise, the resulting 
vyavaaayatmika buddhi is the man’s one unerring guide, 
and there would no longer remain any doubt or hesita¬ 
tion. Buddhi is now viewed upon under the threefold 
Guna classification. 

Stanzas 33-40—The specific action being determined upon, 
one requires endurance ( dhrti ) to carry it through. This 
endurance is now viewed upon under the same three¬ 
fold division; and next comes a similar division of the 
pleasure that is seen to result from the actions. This 
Guna classification is of universal application. 

Stanzas 41-49—A guide equally unerring as the “ Vyava- 
sayatmika buddhi” is the Sastric regulation as to the 
castes, and their several duties. These duties are briefly 
enumerated, and all are enjoined to follow them. If every 
one does his little bit, the cosmic duties perform them¬ 
selves automatically. In these duties the same attitude 
of self-subdual and detachment is once more laid down, 
as leading to freedom from the bondage of karman. 

Stanzas 50-56—The gradual progress towards the intuitive 
realisation ojf the Self through the “Dhyanayoga” with, 
preferably, Srlkrsna as its “ dhyeya ” is next described* 
The highest Jiianin should also be the best devotee of 
Srlkrsna. Dedication of all actions to God is once more 
enjoined as the easiest way of reaching the goal. 

Stanzas 57-66—So then, ever act, but do not yearn for the 
fruit. Think of Me and dedicate all actions unto Me, 
and you will be saved. As a final touch to the argument 
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Srikrsna declares that all our actions are eventually 
determined from within—call the determining agency 
Nature, Prakrti, God, or what you will. In a mood of 
becoming humility, therefore, seek guidance and solaco 
only in Him, and you will reach eventually the goal 
eternal from which there is no return. “I have thus 
taught you everything: now you are quite at liberty to 
do as you like.” 

Stanzas 67-71—The usual “ phala-sruti,” or words in praise 
of the Poem. 

Stanzas 72-73—Arjuna becomes ready to fight. 

Stanzas 74-78—The winding up of the Poem with a view to* 
its correlation with the rest of the Epic. 



LECTURE IV 

VEDANTA IN THE BRAHMASUTRAS 

IN my last Lecture I tried to put forward the view that the 
Bhagavadgita was the last elaborate attempt made by 
the followers of the old Srauta religion to defend orthodox 
Brahmanism against the disruptive forces that were gather¬ 
ing to a head in the century or so immediately preceding 
the rise of Buddhism. I call the attempt the last of its 
kind; for, it was not the only one, and had others preceding 
it. This is indeed what we ought to expect. . Such social 
and religious movements as are involved in the philosophi¬ 
cal syncretism of the Gita are never mere isolated occur¬ 
rences. The impulse is sure to be felt in more than one circle 
and by more than one individual; and the channels which 
it seeks for its expression are also diverse, but possessing 
a fundamental affinity in their general interpretation of 
the spirit of the times, and in the line of action that they 
propose for the solution of the pressing problems of the day* 
In the early part of this evening's Lecture I propose to 
briefly review another such attempt made on behalf of the 
“orthodoxy” and belonging to about the same period which 
we have assigned to the Bhagavadgita. The attempt in fact 
supplements in one very important particular the general 
teaching of the Bhagavadgita. I have already pointed out 
(page 106f., footnote) that while the Bhagavadgita, as an 
apostle of activism or the Karmayoga, laid down the proper 
psychological attitude for doing the karman, yet just ex¬ 
actly what karman it was to be in the case of the specific 
individual, it called upon the Sastra to legislate. This has 
been at times considered as a serious drawback in the ethical 
teaching of the Poem. But it need not necessarily be so* 
Nor need we at all suppose that the author of the philo- 
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sophical synthesis in the Gits did really believe that the 
■“ caturvarnyavyavasthS,” or the Sastric prescriptions regard¬ 
ing the duties and rights of the four castes, needed absolutely 
no modifications or improvements of any kind. The GitS (as 
also the Epic in other portions) shows full consciousness of 
the possible existence of anomalies in the system; but if it 
be the case that just about this same time there were activi¬ 
ties going on in the different Vedic schools and recensions 
with a view to evolve forth an equitable and self-consistent 
system of secular and religious conduct, applicable, in the 
first instance, to those that owed allegiance to a specific 
Vedic Sakha or Carana, and secondarily, to the community 
as a whole, we cannot blame the Gita for having put an 
implicit faith in the success of these activities, which pro¬ 
bably had engaged the brains of the best and most practical 
preachers and legislators of the day. The activities that I 
am alluding to are of course those represented by the differ¬ 
ent Srauta-, Grhya-, and Dharma-sufcras, as also by the several 
other Sutra-works designed to regulate the daily life and 
conduct of specific sects or specific stages of life, such as the 
“ Bhiksusutras ” of Parasarya and of Karmanda referred to by 
Panini in IV. iii. 110-111. The extant remains of this so-called 
“Siifcra-period” which, as observed by Winternitz, constitutes 
a literary activity having no parallel anywhere in the whole 
literature of the world, deserve to be studied as a totality 
with a distinctive impulse and life-purpose of its own. That 
the period is mainly pre-Buddhistic will hardly be contested. 
Sutras as species of literary works are mentioned thrice in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (II. 4.10, IV. 1. 2, and IV. 5.11), 
and at l^ast about half a dozen times in Panini’s AstSdhySyl 
< III. il 23; IV. ii. 60,65; IV. iii. 110-111; V. i. 58; and VIII. 
3. 90). Some sections of the Aranyakas (for instance, Ait. 
Aran., Book V) and even of some of the BrShmanas (such 
as l^atapatha XII. v. 2) are practically in the regular Sutra 
style; and the very fact that the Jain and the Buddhistic 
canons came to be designated Suttas or Sutras shows the 
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importance that the Sutras were thought to possess as a 
systematic exposition of the doctrines of a school or a sect* 
The existing Sutra texts of the Brahmanas can easily exceed 
forty, though all of them cannot naturally claim the same 
antiquity. These texts will have to be studied comparative¬ 
ly and critically from the point of view of their vocabulary, 
their philosophical terminology, and the evolution of their 
contents. I cannot here go out of my way to deal with the 
whole question in its entirety but content myself with the 
offering of a few general remarks on the underlying plan 
and purpose of these Sutra works, which will enable us to 
appreciate in their correct perspective the Brahma-sutras, 
which form the immediate topic of this Lecture. 

The Sutras are concise rules expressed in the fewest 
possible words, not merely as an aid to memorizing, but also 
with a view to systematize the discursive and apparently 
discrepant statements on their subject-matter that were to be 
found in the Brahmanas and other authoritative texts. The 
accounts of the Vedic sacrifices or domestic rites as preserv¬ 
ed in the exegetic portions of the Brahmanic texts (overlaid 
as they are with considerable extraneous matter, including 
attempts to combat the opposing practices of rival schools ) 
could never have by themselves enabled the priests to per¬ 
form the rites in question from start to finish in all their 
details, if there had not been in existence a full and precise 
oral tradition handed down from generation to generation. 
Such a ritualistic tradition must certainly have been already 
current in the pre-Sutra period. Why then was this special 
attempt made to codify that tradition in the form of the several 
Sutra texts? There must evidently have been some specific 
reasont for this; and that could have been none other than 

* See Belvalkar and Ranade’s History of Indian Philosophy^ vol. iii. 
The Synthetic Period^ which goes into the problem in more details. 

t That the Sutras owed their existence to possible shortage of writ-* 
dng material is an idea that few will now care to hold by. 
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what underlies every such attempt at codification: namely,. 
Ihe divergence of practice and the absence of any centra¬ 
lised authority whose ruling would be unqestionably bind¬ 
ing upon all.* Each Vedic Sakha therefore decided to arrange 
its own house in order by first harmonizing the prescriptions 
of its own recognised teachers. Hence there arose separate 
Grhya-, Srauta-,or Dharma-sutras for each Vedic Sakha. That 
in some cases a few such neighbouring Sakhas joined hands 
together in a larger cooperative unit called Carana, and adopt¬ 
ed a common Grhya or Srauta or Dharma text, as the case may 
be, as binding upon all the members of the Carana, is a detail 
that need not militate against the general situation above 
outlined. In the Sutra works now compiled it was evident 
that attention would come to be focussed upon those points 
wherein the several teachers were agreed, while the differ¬ 
ences of opinion would be slurred over by allowing options. 
And elaborate rules of “ mimansa " or the textual exegesis 
would be evolved in the process,—the process itself, ushered 
in for specific reasons, being further carried on in the schools 
and coteries long after the original reasons which called 
it forth had ceased to be operative.! Now, whenever any such 
attempts at unification and systematisation come to be made 
at about the same time and by all the religious and philoso¬ 
phical schools, should they not normally imply the presence 
of a common danger menacing the established social and 
religious institutions ? Such a danger existed, as we have 

* Compare the mordern proposal to codify the Hindu Law as now 
practised in the several Provinces. 

t Th^t the MimSSsS or the Science of Exegesis is much earlier than 
our FUrvamimaSsS-sutras will be readily admitted. We can hardly 
believe that the later peculiarly “ Mlmassaka ” doctrines, such as 
Eternality of Sound, Absence of Ood and of world-creation, the exclusive¬ 
ly “injunctive" nature of the Veda, and so forth, belonged to this earlier 
and inchoate “ MImaSsa, which probably was a system of “ Ritualistic 
Theism,” as described in the AssaiSyana Suita and the other Buddhistic- 
and Jain sources. 
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seen, throughout what I have designated the period of pre- 
Buddhistic thought-ferment. Posessing a knowledge of these 
attempts at re-organization and reformation that were being 
made in the different Vedic schools, the Gita could be excused 
for not having really thought it necessary to raise the whole 
question of social duties and obligations ab ovo, but resting 
content with the declaration “ Tasmac Chastram pramariam te 
karydkarya-vyavaslhitau/* That this “Sastra” had become 
out of date; that it had failed to take full account of the 
new conditions of things that arose with the interfusion of 
the diverse ethnic elements implied by the shifting of the 
centre of the Aryan culture from the “ Brahmavarta ” to the 
“ Madhyadesa ” and beyond; and that it offered very little 
to attract the imagination or captivate the heart inasmuch 
as its appeal was mainly intellectual—all this was easily 
lost sight of; and Buddhism (which has been well charac¬ 
terised as “ much more a social than a religious revolution ”) 
could readily score an easy victory over the Srauta religion, 
partly by reason of the Buddha’s own “ magnetic personali¬ 
ty and the deep human feeling which inspired his teaching,” 
and partly by reason of his having “opened wide the doors 
of Aryan religion, and satisfied the spiritual desires of the 
masses by offering them a religious law easy to understand 
and accessible to all, free from elaborate and costly ceremo¬ 
nial, raising the social status of the lower orders, giving 
them their spiritual freedom and making the life of the whole 
community healthier and happier. ” * 

As in the case of most of the other literary monuments 
of Ancient India, so in the case of the Brahmasutras, the 
third of the Vedantic Prasfchanas, t the first problem that we 

* Ha veil: History of Aryan Rule in India^ page 50. 

t The orthodox view gives the second rank to the BramasHtras^ 
because they are directly related to the first PraathSna, the Upanisads,. 
and third to the Gits. Some schools of VedSnta recognise the BhSgavatsk. 
PurSijia as the fourth PrasthSna, 
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have to face is a textual one. The Bhagavadgita refers to 
“Brahmasutras” in XIII. 4. The context here makes it quite 
'dear that in the second half of that stanza the word r^hih 
■ by sages, ” has to be supplied ;* which can mean that the 
Gita is not here alluding to any one specific Brahmasutra 
'(like the one which has come down to us), but to several 
such sutras by more than one author. As the different Vedic 
schools have their own separate Srauta- and Grhya- and 
Dharma-Sutras, it would seem that there was not any a 
priori reason why some of them at least should not have had 
their own distinct Brahma-sutras, whose function it would 
naturally be to harmonize the teaching of the one or more 
Upani^s recognised by the Sakha in question. The extant 
Brahmasutra refers to the views of at least six predece6sors,t 
and of these we know from repeated references in Patafijali’s 
Vyakarana-mahabhasyaJ that Kstakytsna wrote some treatise 
on MlmSfisa which must have covered the whole field of our 
extant Purva- and Uttara-MlmafleS Sutras. And the same is 
probably true of Asmarathya, and Audulomi, and Badari, 
judging from the contexts in which these names are referred 
to in both the PurvamlmSfisa- and the Vedanta-sutras. This 
leads one to expect that there were “Brahmasutras” earlier 
than the extant Brahmasutra which is commonly attributed 
to the authorship of Badftrayana. Deussen pointed out long 
ago ( The System of Vedanta, page 122) that inasmuch as 
the several Upanisadic texts taken up for specific discussion 
in portions of the Brahmasutras preserve rigidly the order in 
which the passages occur in the different Upanisads, there is 
reason to assume the existence of “ preparatory exegetical 

* Unless we take the instrumental BrahmaSUtrapadaib, as denoting 
the ‘ agent * rather than the * means,' which is extremely improbable. 

t Namely, Atreya, Asmarathya, Audulomi, EsSakrtsna, ESrspSjini, 
-oand BSdari, besides the several allusions to Jaimini and BSdarSya^a, 
,4he reputed authors of the Purva* and the Uttara*MTmS0s5 Sutras. 

tEielhom, Vol. II, pp. 206, 249, 325. 
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works within the different Sakhas (recensions or schools )^ 
which were then gradually united into a single whole.” 
That the majority of the texts that are discussed in the present 
Brahmasutras hail from the Chandogya Upanisad has been 
already set forth by Deussen, so that there is nothing impro¬ 
bable in a “ Chandogya ” Brahmasutra having in fact formed 
the original nucleus of the present Sutras, and been even 
incorporated therein. That a “Sariraka” sutra beginning with 
the first two sutras of the present Brahmasutra was actu¬ 
ally composed by Jaimini the author of the Purvamlmafisa- 
sutras is unambiguously declared by no less a writer than 
SuresvaracSrya, author of the Naiskarmyasiddhi;* and this 
“Sarirakasutra” may very well have been the postulated 
“ Chandogya ” Brahmasutra, not only for the reason that 
both the writer (Jaimini) and the Upanisad (Chandogya) 
belong to the Samaveda, but also for the further reason that, 
with one solitary exception, in all the other references 
to Jaimini in the Vedantasutras—where the references are 
directly to a textual exegesis—we find him discussing a 
passage from the several Prapathakas of just the Chandogya 
Upanisad.t And perhaps it is also due to this circumstance 
that we find the Brahmasutra, in III. iii. 23, discussing a 

* See the second edition of the work by Hiriyanna in the B. S. P. 
Series, p. 52. Tbe problem is discussed by me in a paper on Jaimini*a ■ 
Saciraka-Sutra, contributed to the “ Garbe-Festgabe, ’* 1927, 

t See “Qarbe-Festgabe,’’ page 168. The diversified nature of the con¬ 
tents of the Brhadarapyaka Upanisad makes it probable that it also had 
an independent sutra work attempting a philosophical synthesis not only 
of the different sections of the Upanisad itself, but of the two versions of 
it in the Ka^va and the Madhyaihdina recensions. This conclusion is 
rendered quite probable also from the faot that in Br. Sutras I. iv. 19-22 
(which clearly refer to a Brhad. passage) three authoritative expositions 
of the text are quoted. There may have been one or two other similar 
inohoate **Brahinasntras*' to which the Qlta reference can conceivably 
have been made. 
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passage occurring in the Khila or the Supplement to the 
Eanayaniya recension of the SSmaveda. * 

If then we are justified in assuming that Jaimlni wrote 
a “ Sariraka-sutra” which sought to harmonize the teaching 
^f the Ssmaveda Upanisads ( and particularly of the Chan- 
dogya), and that this “ SMraka-sutra ** was bodily incorpor¬ 
ated within, and forms the main part of the contents of, 
the present text of the Brahmasutra, we should naturally 
expect, first, that discussions of non-Chandogya passages 
occurring in the extant text would be either in the beginn¬ 
ing or at the conclusion of a pada ( where additions can be 
most easily made); and secondly, that where such discussions 
are interposed in the middle of the pada they would be seen 
to break off the continuity of the sequential discussions of 
contiguous Chandogya texts. That this is exactly the case 
becomes evident from a careful consideration of instances 
(illustrating the second principle above formulated) such 
as, Brahmasutra I. i 28-31 (dealing with Kausitaki iii. 2) 
coming between I. i. 24-27 (discussing Ch. iii. 13) and 1. ii. 
8-8 (discussing Ch. iii. 14); or Br. S. 1. ii. 9-12 (discussing 
two Katha Up. texts); or Br. S. I. ii. 18-24 (discussing a 
Brhadaranyaka and a Mundaka passage); or Br. S. I. iii. 10-13 
(discussing a Brh. and a Prasna passage)—interposed between 
discussions of two Chandogya passages; or finally, Br. S. 
I. iii. 22-39 (which deal with one Mundaka and two Katha 
texts and include a lengthy discussiont in 12 sutras as to 
whether the gods and the Sudras are qualified for the study 
of Vedanta) thrust in between the discussion of two closely 
contiguous Chandogya texts. Instances illustrating the first 
of the two principles above stated are the sutras forming the 

* la III. iii. 44-52 there is the disoussion of a passage from the 
Satapatha BrShmapa, which may have been a heritage from the original 
“ BrhadSrapyaka ” Brahmasutra. 

t The interpolated nature of this discussion was long suspected by 
Deussen as well as by Major Basu. 
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initial adhikaratja or topic of Ch. I, padas iii and iv, and the 
concluding adhikarava of L i and 1. iii. Secondly, by the 
very hypothesis, the “ Chandogya ** sutra would not try to 
bring the Chandogya teaching in a line with the teaching 
of other Upanisads not belonging to Samaveda, and still 
less spend its efforts at unifying the teaching of these other 
Upanisads. Nor would it normally quote Smrti texts to 
support its own proposed interpretations of the Srutis in 
question; and, since its function would be mainly exegetic* 
it would not go too much out of the way to fight any 
Samkhya ’* interpretations, or to answer any “ Samkhya ” 
objections to its own proposed interpretations, and still less 
of course to endeavour to pick holes into the Samkhya, and 
into such other rational and heterodox systems of philosophy 
as might have been in actual existence at the time. This 
Would naturally knock from out of the frame-work of the 
original Chandogya Brahmasutra the Smrtipada (IL i), the 
Tarkapada (II. ii), the Srstivakya-samanvaya-padas (IL iii 
and iv), and the Gunopasarhhara-pada (III. iii); also the 
fourth pada of the first Chapter, which is an after-thought 
and which introduces in two of its adhikaranas (sutras 14-15, 
and 23-27) cosmological discussions not properly belonging 
to the avowed contents of the Pada. Further, even in some of 
the adhikaranas to be retained, there will have to be effect¬ 
ed not a little of pruning. Thus in the first adhikarana of 
I. ii (sutras 1-8), we will have to omit sutra 5 because it refers 
apparently to the Satapatha, and siitra 6 because it recites 
the authority of a Smrti.''' In adhikarana 4 of the same pada 
sutra 14 will have to be omitted, unless ( as seems probable) 
the reference is to Chan. iv. 11.1 and Chan. iv. 12.1. And in 
Chapter I, pada ii, adhikarana 7 (sutras 24-32) we should 
omit sutras 25 and 26, make the reference in sutra 32—with 
Eamanuja—to Cha. v. 18.12, rather than—with Sankara—to 

* I am not sure whether sutras 7-8 should not constitute a distinct 
adhikarana. 
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Jsbsla TJpanisad and, omitting the sutras 29 and 30 whicb 
refer to the views of Asmarathya and Bsdari, weld together 
sutras 28 and 31 into one continuous sutra to be thus worded: 
“Saksadapyavirodhah sampattes tathahi dartayati." Some 
other possible alterations would be ■— III. i, omit sutras 3 and 
4, and 13 to 16, and 19 to 20. Also drop the last three words 
from sutra 7. Drop also sutras I. i. 3 and 4. All this would 
naturally involve extensive reconstruction, which it would 
be much too temerarious to attempt at this date.* 

It seems then at any rate probable that the original “Chan- 
dogya” Brahmasutra has undergone two radical overhaulings; 
first when the “prati-sakhlya” Brahmasutra was enlarged in 
scope so as to be a “sarva-^akhlya" text giving a harmonious 
interpretation of the teaching of the Upanisads as a whole, 
and secondly, by the addition of the controversial matter—• 
and in particular the Tarkapada (II. ii)— meant to carry the 
warfare into the enemy’s own territory. In the present 
state of our knowledge we can probably say what sutras must 
have belonged to the original Chandogya Brahmasutra, but 
cannot positively assert which ones did not belong to the 
same, except of course in the most general way already 
indicated (p. 141 f.). And as to the middle or the penultimate 
version, we would be justified in excluding from it such 
sutras as we can, on independent philological grounds, prove 
as interpolations. One such clear case I mentioned,! viz. II. 
iii. 11-53, which is taken up by a discussion of the nature and 
functions of “ Tvam " or the individual self, and which is inter¬ 
posed between sutras syntactically related to one another;! 

* It would be like attempting to reconstruct the original ** Jaya ** 
from the present ** MahSbhSrata." 

t See my paper, “The Multiple Authorship of the Vedanta Sntras.^ 
in the Indian Philosophical Review, Vol. II ( 1918-19 ), pp. 141-154. 

J Professor Jacobi has conceded to me the validity of this proof in 
» private letter dated 35-9-24. 
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and parity of reasoning would lead us to suspect the discus¬ 
sion on the nature of the “ Tat ” or the Supreme Self (Sutras 
11-41) placed at the end of Chap. Ill, Pada ii. I had always 
thought that the Tarkapada (II. ii) belonged to the latest strata 
in the Sutrapatha, although Professor Jacobi, whose main 
argument for the dating of the Vedantasutra is based upon 
the genuineness of this pada, naturally demurs. There is 
however one other argument that I can now urge in support 
of my contention. It is well known, for,example, that the 
“prasahga” or the reduclio ad absurdum method of argument¬ 
ation was rigorously perfected by the Sunyavada or the 
Nihilistic school of Buddhism. Now the word prasawpa or 
prasakti occurs seven times in the present Sutrapatha, * but 
is it not remarkable that these passages should come from 
what I have regarded as the latest interpolations in the 
Sutrapatha ? The varying use of technical terms also tells 
the same way. Thus the Sutrakara uses the word abhidhyd or 
abhidhyana invariably as the synonym for God’s iksarui. But 
in the suspected interpolation in III. ii that deals with the 
“ Tat-padartha,” it occurs (III. ii. 5) in the somewhat unusual 
sense of “ Yogic meditation. ” For peculiar usage of words 
confined to the later additions only, we may mention the 
word unmana in the sense of limited dimension, which 
occurs only in II. iii. 22 and III. ii. 31. This may point to 
identity of authorship of these two related discussions of the 
natures of the individual and the supreme Selves; and this 
identity can be extended also to II. i on the evidence of the 
identity of wording and argumentation between the Para- 
yatt^ldhikarana (II. iii, Sutras 41-42 ) and the Vaisamya- 
nairghrnya-adhikarana (II. i. 34-36 ). Further philological 
arguments in the matter are best eschewed here, as they are 
going to be followed up in another place. Sufficient, it is 
hoped, has been urged here to justify the assumption of an 

• Namely, II. i. 1 (bis), II. i. 8, II. i. 11, II, i. 21, II, i. 26, and ii. iii. 32, 
The praaahga discussed in FnrvamTm5ns5 sutras. Chapter xii, has not 
the technical Buddhistic sense. 

10 [ Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925 ] 
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original ‘Chandogya’ Brahmasutra as being the nucleus of the 
present Sutra text, as also of continued subsequent additions 
to the Sutrapatha,* which should teach us caution in basing 
arguments for the date of the Brahmasutras on the evidence 
of such an obviously “ suspect ” section of the text as the 
Tarkapada. We need not accordingly attach much importance 
to the question whether the philosophical system refuted 
in Brahmasutras II. ii. 23-32 is the Sunyavada (as Jacobi 
maintains t against the concurrent testimony of all Indian 
Commentators, thereby arriving at a date of cir. 250 A. D. 
for the Br. S.); or the Vijnanavada (which would, following 
Jacobi’s reasoning, bring the date of the Br. S. to cir. 325 
A.D.). I have discussed the whole question in my Notes to the 
Brahmasutras, and have come to the conclusion that Jacobi 
has not proved his contention as to the system intended 
by the Sutras before us, and that in any case the possibility 
of the Sutras referring to some forms of the Vijnana- 
(or the Sunya-) vSda views much more primitive than those 
familiar to us from the writings of Vasubandhu-Asahga (or 
NagSrjuna) need not be necessarily ruled out. These earlier 
forms could appear to the Sutrakara as important enough to 
demand specihc refutation, although, with our eyes dazzled 
by the most brilliant expositions of them by NSgarjuna and 
Vasubandhu, we may think that these earlier forms could 
not have been considered by any body as important enough 
to be rebutted. Accordingly, I am led to believe that the 
“ ChSndogya ” and other Prati-iakhlya Sutras are anterior 
to the Bhagavadgita; that their Sarva-iakhiya elaboration 
belongs to about 300 B. C.; and that the extant Brahmasutras 
date ffom about the beginning of the Christian era. 

*Tbese additions, as I hare shown (pp. 144 S.) in my paper on the 
"Multiple Authorship of the VedSnta Sutras" above mentioned, were 
being made upto a relatively very late period. 

t Journal of the'American Oriental Society, Volume XXXI, page* 
1-29, in the paper entitled " On the Philosophical Sutras of tb» 
BrShmaQas," 
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The postulated three recensions of the Brahmasutras 
need not be regarded as mere unwarranted creations of the 
analytic scholar. I believe that it is possible to show that 
each of them was a conscious and deliberate attempt possess¬ 
ing a life-purpose of its own. We have already seen that 
the purpose of the first of these was to unify and systematize 
the religio-philosophical doctrines (and practices) prevail¬ 
ing within specific schools, in anticipation of the impending 
struggle for existence with the root-and-branch heresies of 
the pre-Buddhistic age. As to the second, it was, as I under¬ 
stand matters, separated from the first by the centuries dur¬ 
ing which Buddhism had triumphed over Brahmanism,* but 
found itself nevertheless philosophically indoctrinated with 
the latter to such an extent'that in this, as in many other 
recorded cases, we may say that the conquerors were them¬ 
selves conquered in turn. For, it was inevitable that the 
more ambitious amongst the Brahmanas, finding so little 
scope for the display of their powers in the fold of Brah¬ 
manism itself, should become converts to Buddhism and 
endeavour to influence Buddhistic Metaphysics and Buddhis¬ 
tic Church-practice by importing therein several dogmas and 
practices of Brahmanism, not always caring even to disguise 
them by a change in details and nomenclature. Of course 
it is only what is expected to happen during this process of 
the Brahmanising of Buddhism that Buddhism itself in turn 
helped to round off many an angularity of Brahmanism it¬ 
self, with the result that the Vedic ritual of the sacrifice was 

* The true cause of this success of Buddhism over Brahmanism was 
its development of the remarkable institution of the ** 8amgha or the 
corporate body of the Buddha’s followers, which did for the monks ( and 
the laity) what the BrShmaijic caturvarnyavyavastha was intended to 
achieve for the adherents of the Vedic religion. The day of the greatest 
glory of Buddhism came with its recognition as a State religion bj 
A4oka, who sent missionaries for its propagation in the distant Ceylon, 
in Central Asia, and in the several bordering Graeco-Persion states. When 
Buddhism could convert the outsiders, it is no wonder if its proselytising 
l)ecame equally successful againt Brahmaqism. 
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purged of several of its grosser features (such as the reckless 
destruction of animal life) which had provoked for genera^ 
tions the attacks of its ‘heretic’ opponents, and became trans¬ 
formed into a practical ethical system, such as the Glt5 and 
the earliest forms the “Sutra-activity” had always aspired 
to bring into existence. The way this great socio-religious 
transformation took place is a subject that may profitably en¬ 
list the energies of the student of the genesis and evolution of 
social and religious institutions. But we cannot stop here 
to follow it up in howsoever brief a manner and exhibit the 
transformation of the old “Srauta Religion” into what we 
may, for want of an apter name, call “Pauranic Hinduism.” 
The second or the “ Sarva-sakhlya ” recension of the Brahma- 
sutras, dating from the couple of centuries anterior to the 
Christian era,* belongs to this stage; and such features of 
this recension as the attempt to harmonize and unify the 
teachings of all the Sakhas and schools, to oppose the “un¬ 
orthodox” interpretations put upon the words of the Veda 
by the “ Samkhyas,” who had by this time seceded from 
Brahmanism and became atheistic, or to strengthen the 
desired conclusions by quoting the “Smrtis,” can now, in 
view of what has been stated above, find their most natural 
explanation. While on the one hand these and the other 
similar features may be taken to constitute evidence for the 
growth of a feeling of social and religious solidarity in the 
ranks of Brahmanism, they may on the other hand be regard¬ 
ed as testifying to a pro tanto enfeebling in the hostile camp 
consequent upon the infiltration into Buddhism—in the man¬ 
ner above indicated — of the numerous ideast characteristic 

* t£i 0 earlier of the Puranas are generally assigned to this period, 

t We have already alluded to the report (page 104, above) as to the 
MahSyana borrowing its characteristic ideas of bhakti and lokasamgraha 
from BrShmanic philosophy. Even a mere superficial acquaintance with 
MahaySnism is enough toshowhowthe Vedic gods had filled the Buddhis¬ 
tic pantheon almost to overcrowding ; and what holds true of the gods 
must have been ipso facto true of social customs and religious practice. 
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oi Brahmanism. Political power was also changing hands 
synchronously, as evidenced by the exploits of the General 
Pusyamitra and his followers, Pusyamitra’s belated attempt 
to restore the old-world &auta Religion to its pristine glory 
only proving that “ Vedism was still—as in fact it always 
has been down to present times—a good horse for the show, 
but unfitted for the average daily use of the masses. Fol¬ 
lowing close upon the second recension of the Brahmasutras 
came the third with its characteristic controversial features, 
which were designed to follow up the above indicated achie¬ 
vements of the second recension by delivering what was no 
doubt intended to be the last crushing blow to the opponent 
on his own grounds. 

The above discussion concerning the probable textual 
evolution of the extant Brahmasutras gives us the correct 
perspective for setting forth their philosophical tenets by 
themselves and independently of the confusing interpreta¬ 
tions and special pleadings of the several Bhajyakaras. Such 
an examination and re-interpretation of the Brahmasutras 
need not be put down as impossible. And it would probably 
be agreed to, much more readily in the case of the Brahma¬ 
sutras than perhaps in the case of the Bhagavadgita, that 
the author of the latest “ sarhskarana ” or revision of the 
Sutras was a synthetic philosopher of no mean calibre, who 
had definite and pronounced views on certain fundamental 
philosophical problems, but allowed some option or latitude 
as regards minor questions of detail. Another point that is 
worth noting is that in the case of the Bhagavadgita—what¬ 
ever the formula that we adopt to explain its successive 
transformations—there took place a presumptive syncretism 
of view-points initially divergent. This need not necessarily 
have been the case with the Brahmasutras. The author of 
the pratiidkhiya, the sarvasakhiya^ and the extant recensions 
of the Sutrapatha may well have belonged to a school 
^r to a line of thinkers that agreed more than they differed 
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on at any rate the fundamental issues involved. Hence wo* 
need not be surprised if, in trying to arrive at the philoso¬ 
phical stand-point of the Brahmasutras in the form in which 
we have them before us, we do after all approach, as nearly 
as it may be feasible at this date, the philosophy propounded 
by Jaimini’^' in his original ^Erlraka-sutra written for the 
Upanisads of the Samaveda. 

We will begin our discussion of the philosophy of the 
Brahmasutras in the Indian fashion by first of all determin¬ 
ing the proper adhikarins or qualified disciples for its study. 
Badarayana and Jaimini are agreed in excluding infra¬ 
human species—plants and animals—from the privilege, for 
the obvious reason that these cannot entertain desires for 
heaven or for salvation. As to beings higher than men—sages 
and gods — there prevails a difference of opinion. Jaimini 
argues t that as the gods (such as Indra, etc.) cannot them¬ 
selves engage in rites intended for themselves, they ought 
to be excluded from the right to perform Vedic sacrifices, 
Badarayana thinks that as far as the knowledge of Brahman 
is concerned the gods are in the same boat as the men, only 
slightly better favoured. They are what he calls adhikarikas 
or beings with a higher cosmic duty assigned to them; and 
they can undergo the life of discipline and meditation required 
in a student of Brahman. From the philosophical position 
taken on this question by Badarayana one is led to expect 
that he would acknowledge the right of all the four castes for 

* It is quite conceivable that the ultimate philosophical precipitate 
that we have in this process to attribute to Jaimini ill accords with the 
definite views on specific points that we usually attribute to the author 
of the ?iJrvamImansa Sutras. But that is because these latter Sutras 
have not been yet critically studied from the point of view of vocabulary 
inter-quotations and the like. Nor have we any real right to attribute 
to Jaimini all the views that we find expounded in the SabarabhSsya, 

t Brahmasutra 1. iii. 31, where Jaimini is quoted by name In the 
PilrvamTmansa there is no Sutra to this effect, but the argument is made» 
use of by Sahara in VI. i. 4f, 
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seeking salvation through knowledge of Brahman, including 
the ^udras; but on that social or ethnic issue both Jaimini 
(VI. i. 25-38) and BadarSyana (I. iii. 34-38) seem to be at one. 
The right of women (of the three upper castes) is admitted by 
both. It would accordingly seem that the knowledge of Brah¬ 
man was regarded, like the Vedic sacraments, as the preserve 
of the higher casfces,which in itself would imply that thePurva 
and the Uttara Mlmafisa were understood as constituting one 
sasfra. This is a point on which ^ahkaracarya, as we will 
have an occasion to note later, holds an opinion which differs 
from not only that of the other Bhasyakaras but also of 
some of the earlier commentators of his own school, the 
discussion turning upon, and being smuggled in connection 
with, the proper force of the word Atha with which the first 
of the Brahmasutras commences.— We may note here in 
passing that the full rights of the Sudras for God-realisation 
were admitted only in the doctrine of Bhakti, on which 
the Gita, as we have seen, lays far more emphasis than on 
the “Samkhya” path of the Avyakta-upasana, from which the 
lower castes were excluded. 

Next we take up the discussion of the ultimate “ Pra- 
manas ** or authoritative Sources of Knowledge recognised 
by the Vedanta. Jaimini devotes specifically for the discus¬ 
sion of this topic the third pada of the first Chapter, where 
he, as was to be expected, gives to Sruti or Veda prece¬ 
dence over all the other sources of correct knowledge. 
Jaimini’s inquiry however was limited in scope. He did not 
attempt to determine what the sources were of valid know¬ 
ledge generally, but rather to find out what authorities were 
trustworthy guides for regulating human conduct. Jaimi¬ 
ni, in other words, was not seeking to determine the nature 
of what already existed (parinisthita vastu)^ but of what was 
to be brought into existence by human activity (anustheya 
vastu). In the Vedanta the inquiry was after the Real whicht 
prim ifacief could be the object of ordinary means of know- 
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ledge. But because the Real that is sought to be determined 
in the Vedanta is an absolute and supra-sensuous entity, 
the Sutrakara declares that Sruti is the only source of 
knowledge for the “ Brahman ” (IL i. 27 ), and that there 
remains no scope in it for inference (IL i. 18), or for percep¬ 
tion, unless if; is of the nature of a supra-sensuous intuition 
induced by Yogic discipline (cp. IV. i. 7ff., IV. iv. 1,15, etc.). 
At the same time, however, because the exact meaning and 
intention of a Sruti has to be determined after a very careful 
process of excogitation, during which the various canons of 
interpretation arrived at by the Purvamlmafisa * have to be 
brought into operation, and particularly in view of the fact 
that as regards the exact sense of a given Scriptural text 
considerable divergence of opinion prevails even amongst 

* The VedantasHtras exhibit a thorough aoquaintanoe with the Mlm- 
ansS rules of interpretation, frequently introducing the technical terms of 
the MTmSnsa in the sutrapatha. Compare the use of words like anvaya, 
apUrva, abhySsa, arthavSda, upasaihhSra, codanS, prakarapa,lihga, vidhi- 
sesa, etc.; also sutras like III. iii. 44 or 49 which discuss the relative autho¬ 
ritativeness of sruti, lihga, prakarapa, etc. (comp. MIm.Sntra III. iii. 13). 
The VedSntasutras also frequently use Mimansa drstSntas, amongst 
which we may enumerate—DvSda^Shavat (IV, iv. 12), Dharapavat 
(III. iv. 20), Kratuvat (III.iii. 57), PradSnavat (III. iii. 43), Aupasadavat 
< III. iii. 33), Ru^SohandastutyupagSnavat (III. iii. 26) and others. As 
these illustrations bear witness to the SntrakSra’s familiarity with the 
technical details of MImansa, so there are others (e. g. Mahaddirghavat 
(II. ii. 11)) Ksiravat (II. i. 24), Purus^Smavat (II. ii. 5), Payombuvat 
{II. ii. 3), Mabadyat (I. iv. 7, etc,), that testify to his knowledge of 
other philosophical schools, while there are several other illustrations 
besides, which are taken from common everyday events and experience. 
Amongst fbe latter may be cited, vyomavat (1. ii. 7), patavat (II. i. 19), 
tfpddivat (II. ii. 5), candanavat (II. iii. 23), purastvadivat (II. iii. 31), 
yathS taksS (II. iii. 40), sHryak^divat (III. ii. 18), ahikupdalavat 
(III. ii. 27), asvavat (III, iv. 26), pradipavat (IV, iv. 15), etc. The large 
range and variety of these testifies to the SutrakSra^s anxiety to make 
the conclusions of the Sruti, even on supra-sensuous matters, compre¬ 
hensible to the lay mind by the use of familiar analogies. 
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the followers of one and the same school — due of course to 
varying powers of analytic and discursive reasoning — the 
ultimate bed-rock foundation of truth on which even the 
validity of specific interpretatims of the Sruti is to depend is 
the anubhava or the intuitive perception of the disciplined 
Seer, with this proviso that what such a Seer apperceives is 
what ought to be deducible as the direct intention of Sruti 
texts; for otherwise the door would be flung open for all heretic 
and even lunatic intuitions and other spacious half-truths 
that may mislead the unwary. 

Certain peculiarities of the Sutrakara’s style and method 
of argumentation may be briefly indicated here as bearing 
upon the topic before us. The Sutrakara refers to the Veda 
by using words like Amanana, Amnana, Upanisad, Darsana, 
Nigada, Nigaraa, Pratyaksa, Mantravarna, and Sastra; or 
sasti, adhiyate, amananti, and uktam—the differences in 
Vedic sakhas being referred to by ubhaye, eke, ekesam, and 
itaresam. Where actual Vedic texts are to be cited, that is 
done by quoting the most important or significant word (e. g., 
Vamadeva, camasa, Vaisvanara, Bhuma, Caitraratha, aram- 
bhana, setu, Anandamaya, guham pravistau, AntaryamI, 
priyasiras^tva, parovariyastva, etc.). At times, somewhat un¬ 
accountably, the Sutrakara paraphrases the original word, as 
when he uses carana for pada (I. i. 24), bhu for prithivi (L iii. 
1) ambara for akasa (I. iii. 10), kampana for ejati {I. iii. 39), 
abhidhya for Vkamaya or \/iksa (1. iv. 24), abda for sarhvat- 
sara ( IV. iii. 2 ), etc. The reason here may have been the 
Sutrakara’s partiality for rare words and phrases, or even 
a deliberate attempt at obscurity, as suggested by Deussen, 
assuming that the commentators are right in identifying the 
rspecific passages intended by the Sutrakara. 

It is worth noting in this connection that the Sutra¬ 
kara, while discussing opposed systems of philosophy, takes 
the trouble to use their own technical terras, as when he 
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speaks of Purusa, pravrfcti, and angitva while discussing 
the Samkhya view; samudaya, pratyaya, nirodha, bhava,. 
ksanikatva, pratisamkhya, apratisamkhya, etc. while dealing 
with the Buddhistic systems; samavSya and parimandala 
while discussing the Vai^esika theory; and so on. There are 
present also, besides, a number of general philosophical terms 
such as — atireka, adhisthana, anapeksatva, anavasthiti, anu- 
palabdhi, anumana, anusaya, apyaya, aprapti, abhivyakti, 
arthasSmanya, avadhrti, avasthiti, avisesa, asambhava, apatti, 
upakrama, upadana, karana, karana, karya, guna, parinama, 
prakrti, pratipatfci, pratyaksa, prasakti, prapti, vikarana, 
vikaranatva, vikara, visesa, visesana, visesya, vailaksanya, 
vyapara, vyapti, sampatti, sapeksatva, etc. This shows 
that the age of the SutrakS-ra was one quite familiar with 
philosophical reasoning on all manner of problems: logical, 
ethical, or metaphysical: so that it would not be correct to 
say—as it has been done by some scholars—that after the 
age of the Upanisads there was no attempt at philosophical 
systematisation in the Vedantic schools prior to the advent 
of the Gaudapadlya-karikas. 

A point of interest in connection with the philosophical 
style of the Sutrakara is his dialectics, or mode of arguing 
and refutation. It was of course natural that where the 
problem was purely exegetical the Sutrakara should have 
adopted the strictly Mimansa methods with their emphasis 
upon confirmatory Scriptural statements, upon significant 
features like the beginning, the ending, the repetition, the 
novelty, the promise of fruits, and glorificatory and exposi¬ 
tory statements, as also upon the other approved canons of 
interpretation, illustrations of which are to be found practi¬ 
cally in every adhikarana. When dealing, however, with 
opponents (like the Bauddhas, the Jainas, or even the Vaise- 
sikas) who did not recognise, or gave more or less a subsi¬ 
diary position to, the Veda, the Sutrakara confines the battle 
within the limits of reasoning almost exclusively, one of the 
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usual grounds of refutation being self-inconsistency. Com¬ 
pare 11. ii. 10, II. ii. 13, IL ii. 21, II. ii. 45, etc. The Sutra- 
kara also tries to bring home the inadequacy of the propos¬ 
ed theory to meet the unnoticed complicacies of the actual 
problem, in illustration of which we may refer to IL ii. 1, IL 

ii. 3, IL ii. 15, II. ii. 20, IL ii. 25, IL ii. 29, IL ii. 34,36, IL ii. 
38, 39, II. ii. 43, etc. Yet another feature of the Sutrakara’s 
dialectics is what may be called “ the proof by exhaustion, ” 
by showing, in other words, that every one of the several al¬ 
ternatives conceivable in the case is untenable as leading to 
some illogical or unpropitious consequences (anista-prapti or 
prasakti). This was quite a favoured mode of argumentation 
with the Buddhistic dialecticians, who, proceeding by rigor¬ 
ous dichotomy, made sure that the alternatives discussed 
were really exhaustive and left no loop-hole for a iertium 
quid between the proposed alternatives. This assumed a four- 
membered form like A is B, A is not B, A both is and is not 
B, and A neither is nor is not B. The nearest approach to 
this in the Sutrapatha is IL i. 26, IL ii. 12, 23, IL iii. 22, HI. 

iii. 29, and IL iii. 32. Elsewhere the method followed is less 
rigorous. We have already seen (p. 87 above) that the method 
originated in the pre-Buddhistic period. 

As regards the formal fallacies of logic, the Sutrakara 
makes the absence or the inadequacy of a drstanta or illus¬ 
trative case (e, g., IL i 9, II, ii. 5, 29, etc.), the negation of 
the basic hypothesis ( pratiiha-hani, e. g., IL ii. 21, II, iii. 6, 
etc.), the regressus in infinitum ( e. g., II. ii. 13, also IL i. 11 
and IL i. 35 ), and svapaksa-dosa or inability to solve the 
same difficulties in one’s own system for which you take 
the opponent to task (e. g., IL i. 10,29, etc.) as valid grounds 
of refutation, besides of course the purely MlrnSnsa grounds 
of prakarana-bheda (III. iii. 9 ), vakya-bheda (III. iv. 24 ), 
prayojan&bhava (III. iii. 14), and the like. The SutrakSra 
aims at giving for each Scriptural passage its widest and 
most direct connotation as far as possible, although in not 
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a few cases he is constrained to offer only a secondary or 
figurative sense to certain texts (op. II. iii. 16, III. i. 4, 7, 
etc.). The Sutrakara summons not only the aid of the 
Smrtis and views of the wise or Sistas, as is natural, to 
support his interpretation, but seems evidently happy when 
he can cite an every-day illustration to support his thesis. 

Proceeding to an account of the philosophical views of 
the Sutrakara as they stand forth by a study of the vocabu¬ 
lary of the Sutras alone, and irrespective of the specific 
interpretations of the Bhasyakaras (who every one of them 
brings an axe of his own to grind), we have to remark in the 
first place that the Sutrakara declares unhesitatingly the 
Brahman to be the cause of the origin, subsistence and dissolu¬ 
tion of the world (I. i. 1), cause both material and and instru¬ 
mental (I. iv. 23), the Brahman having created the world— 
even though it exhibits qualities divergent from those of the 
cause (II. i.4)—from out of itself, unaided by any extraneous 
means (II. i. 24), by the process of pari^ama or progressive 
modification (I. iv. 26). The world so created is not a new 
something coming into existence out of an absolutely non¬ 
existent state; it can be said in some sense already to exist 
and be immanent in the cause (II. i. 16), forming no inde¬ 
pendent entity from it (II. i. 7), and yet not contaminating 
or diversifying the nature of the cause even when it endures, 
in the condition of Dissolution, undistinguishably absorbed 
within it (II. i. 8-9). The order of creation as established by 
the concurrent testimony of the Scriptural texts interpreted 
one in the light, and with the help, of the other is: Ether- 
Wind—Heat—Waters—Earth: the Brahman at each stage 
entering the successive products and enabling them to be 
the causes of the next successive products in the series 
(II. iii. 13). The creation of the Buddhi, Mind, and other 
Indriyas is to be placed in between the creation of the Bhutas 
i( II. iii. 15), the SutrakAra not showing sufficient interest in 
•determining their exact order, nor in following the further 
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process of the creation coming after the five great Elements * 
As at each step of the creation the Creator exercises a specific 
' seeing ’ or ‘ meditation * or * tapas ’ (cp. L i. 5,1. iv. 24, IL iii. 
13), and as, presumably, the contents of this meditation must 
have a relation to the object that is to result therefrom, we 
can understand why the various created objects diiBfer from 
one another in nature and functions, and yet how they can 
be said to issue from a common and unitary source of origin, 
undifferentiated in nature, t From this point of view the 
creation can be said to be an idealistic on e affording an analogy 
with the individual soul’s dream-creations ( cp. III. ii. 1-6 ). 
And just as we would be ready to invest our dreams with an 
objective reality if a group of individuals were to dream at 
one and the same time of one and the same object, in exactly 
the same fashion, the world-creation, which is idealistic 
with reference to the Creator, does come to have a sort of an 
objectivity imposed upon it when the various individual 
souls—who are the parts of the Creator like so many sparks 
issuing from the central fire (IL iii. 43 )—come into a per¬ 
ceptual relation with the same. It is in this sense that the 
Vedantic view of creation can be said to be neither entirely 
idealistic, as that of the Vijnanavada Buddhists, nor again 
frankly realistic, like that of the Dualistic Samkhyas or the 
Materialistic Carvakas.t — The process of world-dissolution, 
we are told, follows the order of world-creation inversed; and 
that the Creator, as the inward Controller (antaryamin, I. ii. 
18 ), is both immanent in the creation and also transcendent 

* It would probably be worked out along the method of “ trivrt- 
karaija ” accepted by the Sutrakara in II. iv. 20 and II. iv 22. 

t As a concession to human understanding the Sutrakara is prepar¬ 
ed to take the creative process out of the category of Time by declaring 
it to be without any beginning in Time (II. i. 35). 

t The full-fledged doctrine of Mays is implicit and can be logically 
deduced from the premises. But the Sutrakara has not made the deduc¬ 
tion, and quotes views (I. iv. 20-22) on either side of the thesis. 
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and yet retaining His own unitary and impartite nature 
(IL i. 26 f.) follows first because the Scriptures so declare it, 
and secondly because it is impossible to make the ordinary 
logical categories of sense applicable to transcendental enti¬ 
ties (II. ii. 11). The Creator has no ulterior object to serve 
through His cosmogenic activity (IL ii. 33 f.). He volun¬ 
tarily allows His own cosmic dispensation to be governed by 
the Law of Karman (II. i. 34, II. iii. 42, and III. ii, 38). The 
SutrakHra’s metaphysics is in short a clever combination of 
monism and pluralism; of idealism and realism; of pantheism 
as well as transcendentalism; and of evolution sa well as 
freedom of the will. And although he has at times yielded 
to the temptiition of following the convenient maxim of 
credo quia impossible, his sturdy common-sense almost as 
often prevails and makes him seek a justification for the arti^ 
cles of his faith in reason and experience. 

The Sutrakara’s doctrine as to the nature and functions 
of the individual soul seems also to be definite and clear* 
The soul is distinct from intellect, mind, sense-organs, and 
life-breaths; as also from both the gross physical body and 
the subtle transmigrating body conceived as a totality (cp. 

II. iii. 15, II. iii. 30, II. iii, 32, IL iv. 1, II. iv. 17, IV. ii. 10, 
etc.). He is minute in size* (IL iii. 21), has his abode in the 
heart (IL iii. 24,1. iii. 14, etc.), where he dwells along with 
the Lord the Creator (I. ii. 11), from whom he is a distinct 
entity (1. i. 16,17, 21,1. ii. 3,17, 22,1. iii. 5,18, 20, IL i. 21f., 

III. ii 5), but is nevertheless related to Him like the drop to 
the ocean or the sparks to the fire. As the souLs essence is 
identical with that of Brahman, there is no creation of the 
soul as such (IL iii. 17). The soul is immortal and liable to 
transmigrations from life to life( IL iii. 19, HI. i. 1, HI. i. 13) 
until he is able to win his salvation through proper know¬ 
ledge and discipline. During life the soul is subject to the 
three states of waking, dreaming, and sound-sleep, in the last 


See, however, p. 160f. below. 
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of which he enters the nadts (III. ii. 7) and thus cuts himself 
off from conscious experiences of both the waking and the 
dreaming states, and becomes, for the time, funded back into 
the Absolute Brahman, from whence he re-emerges at the 
awakening. Details about the gradual process of death and 
of the post-mortem career of the soul are also discussed (IV. 
ii and iii) in reliance upon the Pahcagni-vidya and the other 
eschatological texts from the Upanisads. 

While the characteristics of the soul so far enumerated 
are acceptable to almost all the Vedantic schools, there are 
others regarding which a difference of views prevails, and 
may possibly have prevailed also in the time of the Sutrakara 
himself. The data for determining the issues involved come 
from that portion of the Sutrapatha—the ** Tvam-padartha- 
vivGcana** in II. iii—which is placed under the suspicion of 
being a latet addition, and hence it is somewhat difficult to 
make positive statements in the matter. The following 
issues form the bone of contention, (i) What is the size of 
the individual soul, atomic or all-pervasive (II. iii. 19-32)? 
(ii) Does the function of the agent belong to the individual 
soul, and if so, with what limitations (II. iii- 33-42)? (iii) 
What is the relation of the individual soul to the Absolute 
Brahman (II. iii. 43-53) ? Lastly (iv), does the function of 
knowing belong to the individual soul, and if so, in what 
precise significance (II. iii. 18) ? Now, as regards the first 
issue, it should seem evident that since the Sutrakara has 
refuted the doctrine of Atomism as put forth by the Vaisesi- 
kas, the artutva that forms the subject of the discussion 
cannot be understood in the technical Vaisesika sense. In 
other words artutva cannot connote nitijalva or eternality; or, 
what is the same thing, the individual soul’s atomic size 
need not be associated with him for all time, but that it can 
be destroyed or replaced by vibhutva or the all-pervading 
nature, as is in fact plainly asserted in Svetasvatara V* 9, 
J’rom the point of view of the ordinary vyavahara there is 
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nothing wrong in declaring the soul to be of atomic size,, 
but we cannot follow Ramanuja and others in holding that 
even in the liberated condition the soul would retain that 
size. As the diversified contents of the human mind in the 
waking as well as dreaming conditions need not involve a 
pluralism of the thinking agency as such, and as even this 
variety and manifoldness—real as long as it lasts—can be 
sublated in the states of sound-sleep or Yogic concentration, 
in exactly the same manner the aputva and other limiting 
adjuncts of the soul—real as long as the soul retains his 
individuality—can disappear in the condition of Mukti or 
liberation, as also during periodic Pralayas or world-dissolu¬ 
tions, without leaving any trace behind. Sutras II. iii. 19-28 
declaring the atomic size of the soul, which Sahkaracarya 
regards as stating the prima facie or Purvapaksa view, may 
in the light of the above explanation, be regarded as the 
Siddhanta or the final doctrine, provided we are prepared to 
partially modify it by the conclusions of the Sutras 29-32 
(whatever they be), as is evident from the presence of the 
word tu in Sutra 39. This important Sutra reads—Tarf-puna- 
saratvat tu tad-vyapadeiah prdjflamt. The Sutra evidently 
meets an objection, and normally it is to be expected that 
the objection would be actually stated in one of the imme¬ 
diately preceding Sutras of this sufficiently long and detail¬ 
ed adhikarana. This Ramanuja is not able to show. He in¬ 
troduces in this Sutra the issue as to whether the soul is 
vijMmsvarupa or vijMndiraya, an issue already dealt with 
in Sutra II. iii. 19 and separated from the present Sutra by 
the whole discussion of the size of the individual soul. San¬ 
kara’s rendering of the Sutra (buddhyadyupadhigunasara- 
tvat anutvavyapadesah) is no doubt open to the several 
objections raised by Thibaut and others. As far as the in¬ 
terpretation of Sutra 29 goes, Nimbarka, Vallabha and even 
Madhva agree. The Sutra according to them explains why, 
in spite of the anutva of the soul, he could be spoken of as 
one with Brahman, because the essential nature of the two 
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is alike. The simile in the Sutra ( prajhavat) is not unfor¬ 
tunately satisfactorily explained by any of the Bhasyakaras. 
Why not take prajfia here to mean what it means in ordinary 
usage, the wise man ? "SVhy must we take prajha = Brahman ? 
A wise man in ordinary parlance is called a wise man in 
spite of the fact that once in a while he may be led into an 
action not absolutely wise. The majority of his actions are 
wise, and so he is called wise : “ Vaisesyat tu tadvadah. *’ 
The same applies to the anutva, which is easily outbalanced 
by the numerous other essential characteristics in which the 
Individual and the Supreme Souls agree. In case, however, 
some were still to argue that the anutva constitutes a very 
vital difference, they could be easily silenced by the next 
Sutra which, in my opinion, should mean that the individual 
soul retains its anutva (and other limitations) only as long 
as he retains his individuality: sa cdnanti/aya kalpale (Sv. 
Up. V, 9 ). Subject to this modification the atomic size of 
the soul may be regarded as real. As to the next issue, in¬ 
asmuch as the Sutrakara had refuted the Samkhya view of the 
activism of the inert Pradhana, he must be supposed to have 
assigned that nature to the conscious Atman or Soul. All the 
Bhasyakaras, including Sankara, are practically agreed on 
this point, and consequently on their general interpretation 
of Sutras IL iii. 33-39. But Sutra 40, which brings in the 
illustration of the taksa (wood-cutter or carpenter) to explain 
the activistic aspect of the soul, is not quite satisfactorily 
explained by any of them. The word ubhayatha (both-wise) 
in the Sutra cannot mean, with Vallabha,‘kartrtva’ and 
‘ bhoktrtva ;* nor, with Madhva, ‘ svS.rtha-’ and * par^rtha-* 
kartrtva; nor yet again, with Rtoanuja and Nimbarka, the 
* kadacitkatva’ or the occasional ness of activism. All these 
interpretations introduce an idea which is extrinsic to the 
actual wording of the Sutra. I propose the following explana¬ 
tion, which brings the Sutrakara’s views on the subject in a 
line with his general philosophical stand-point as set forth 
11 [Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925 ] 
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above. The soul’s activity is like the activity of the wood¬ 
cutter, which ceases the moment the wood to be cut becomes 
exhausted. Hence the soul has both pravrtti and nivrtti, 
activity and no-activity. In the condition of liberation the 
soul accordingly rids himself of both the anutva (as pointed 
out above) and the kartptva. That this activity of the soul, 
so long as it endures, is controlled by the Supreme Soul is 
declared in Sutras 41-42, and herein all are agreed. The 
next issue as to the relation of the Individual to the Absolute 
need not present much difficulty after what has been urged 
hitherto. The individual soul, so long as he retains his in¬ 
dividuality, is an arasa or part of Brahman in the direct sense 
of the term, on the understanding of course that in the state 
of liberation he becomes one with the Brahman, also under¬ 
standing this oneness in an equally direct sense,— any 
apparent physical or logical contradiction involved in the 
conception being resolved by the ultima ratio of an appeal to 
the Sruti as well as to the corroborative testimony of the 
intuitions of the Seers. Sutra 46 tells us that the Absolute 
is not affected by the taints and limitations of its am^as even 
though these remain united in him; and conversely, Sutra 
48 tells us that these individual arhsas may be subjected (so 
long as they remain unliberated) to their own respective 
adjuncts, limitations, prescriptions and prohibitions, in spite 
of their oneness with the Absolute, just as we can speak of 
one lamp being dimmer or brighter than another, and even 
of its being lighted and extinguished, although they are all 
one when looked upon qua light. * In ordinary vyavahara, 
says Sutra49, we never confuse one light with another(avyati- 
kara ),4)ecause we see so many distinct lamps and not one 
enmassed light-substance (asarhtateh). The individual lamps 
are but so many forms or appearances or aspects of “light," 


* I suggest here a newer and more natural way of understanding 
he simile. 
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real as long as they last/' To think of the souls as many and 
yet make each one of them all-pervading (as dothe Vaisesikas 
and the Samkhyas) would lead to confusion of rewards and 
punishments, since all the souls would be equally in contact 
with all the adrstas. The theory in fact would hardly explain 
even every-day perceptive and reflective acts, as no amount of 
ingenuity spent in postulating parts of what is ex hypothesi 
impartite and all-pervading would get over the difficulty of 
the all-pervading Soul including everything in the sweep of 
his contact.! The last issue, which is really the first in the 
order of the Sutras (11. iii. 18), discusses the important pro¬ 
blem as to whether the individual soul is the knower, and 
if so, what is the relation between the knowing soul and 
the knowledge. Now since the Sutrakara has taken his stand 
against the Samkhya view which assigns all conative and 
cognitive functions to the inert Pradhana, it is evident that 
he must in his own system assign these functions to the soul. 
For if the soul is not to know, how is he to secure salvation 
which comes of knowledge ? At the same time, if the know¬ 
ledge is to be an adventitious quality of the soul, how are 
we to conceive of the soul as a substance in which the 
quality of knowledge is to inhere? We must recall that 
the Sutrakara has rejected (II. ii. 13) the Vaisesika doctrine 
of Samavaya. Consequently he cannot be party to any 
theory in which the Dharma and the Dharmin, the substance 
and its quality, are regarded as two entities to be brought 
into relation, permanently or temporarily, by a third some¬ 
thing. The only way out would be to regard the know¬ 
ledge and the knower as ultimately identical; and it seems 
to me that the Sutrakara must be held to be subscribing to 

* I prefer here the interpretation of Sankara and Vallabha to that 
of Ramanuja and Nimbarka, who take “abhasa” to mean “hetvibhasa** 
or fallacy, which is quite improbable. 

t It will be seen that, in the interpretation of SCTtras II. iii, 51-53, 
I generally follow Vallabha, 
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some such view when he characterises the soul as ‘‘jnah** 
and not “jnata,” as he could very easily have done on the 
analogy of the word “karta” in Sutra IL iii. 33. Such a view 
would accord with the ordinary experience of knowledge 
and of Yogic meditation, wherein the consciousness of the 
knowing agent as such is lost in a wrapt contemplation of 
the object of knowledge, within which the knower finds his 
individuality submerged for the time. However impossible 
or illogical this may appear to a dualistic consciousness, 
there is the universal experience to vouchsafe for it, as also 
the word of the Scripture in passages like Brhad. II. 4.14, 
and elsewhere. And the view would be not inconsistent with 
the other conclusions about the nature of the Individual 
Soul which we have hitherto found it possible to ascribe to 
the Sutrakara; 

How does the Sutrakara understand the nature of the 
Absolute with which the Individual Soul (as also the pheno¬ 
menal world ) becomes identified, partially and temporarily 
in deep sleep, trance and Yogic meditation, and completely 
and permanently at liberation? This question is much 
more difficult to answer than the other question as to the 
nature of the Individual Soul; but it is necessary, and in 
my opinion not altogether impossible, to answer both from 
a philosophically consistent view-point. The crucial Sutra 
discussing the issue is III. ii. 11, which reads: Na si/mnafo 
*pi Parasya ubhaija-lingam sarvalra hi. Sankara expands it 
thus — Na sthanato [ prthivyadyupadhibhedato ] ’pi Parasya 
ubhaya-lihgam ; sarvatra hi [ anubhaya-lihgarh varnyate ], 
—which leads to the conclusion that the undifferentiated 
nature pf Brahman is the only ultimate truth. Rtoanuja 
takes it as follows—Na sthanato [ hrdayS-yatanesv avastha- 
nato ] ’pi Parasya [ ayatanadosa-samsargah ]; [ tasya ] ubha- 
yalingam (i. e. dos&bhavah and gunavattvam) sarvatra hi 
[ varnyate ],—which not only raises a question already dis¬ 
posed of by Ramanuja under sutras II. i. 8 and 13, but also 
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fails to offer an adequate opposition between the two terms 
included under the word “ ubhaya.” Vallabha paraphrases 
“ubhaya-lihgatva” by “ jada-jiva-dharmavattva ” and sup¬ 
plies Bhagavatsvarupena varnanam to complete the new 
sentence beginning with“sarvatra hi.” Even this explanation 
is not very satisfactory, and fails to bring out the full force 
of “ api, ” as also perhaps of the opposition that is implied in 
“ ubhaya.” None of the other Bhasyakaras offers, as far as 
I can see, any independent and convincing interpretation. 
Now, in sutra 12 it seems clear that “ atat ” should mean 
“ abheda.” Ramanuja and Nimbarka get the sense desired 
by them only by omitting the important word “ na ” in the 
Sutra. So also in Sutra 14 “tat” should refer to “arupavat.” 
Ramanuja’s way of explaining this Sutra is altogether un¬ 
satisfactory. These three are the really crucial Sutras, and 
I propose interpreting them anew so as to make the Sutra- 
kara agree in admitting both the savis^sa and the nirvisem 
aspects of Brahman as real, although the palm of superiority 
has to be assigned to the latter.* The word “ sthana ” in 
Sutra 11 has, I think, to be understood in conformity with 
the context of the Upanisadic passage which is selected for 
discussion in the present and the preceding adhikaranas, 
and which seems to speak of the states of dreaming, sound- 
sleep and waking as the three “ sthanas ” of the soul: comp. 
Brhad. {IV. iii. 9)—Samdhyaih trtJyam svapnasthanam; Chan. 
( V. 10. 8 )—Elat trtlyam sthanam. Out of these three 
“ sthanas ” the Supreme Soul is associated with qualities and 
attributes in the states of waking and dream, but with none 
of them in sound-sleep. Hence the presumption is that the 
Supreme Soul has “ubhaya lihgas” or both aspects in realilij. 
To this the Sutra III. ii. 11 gives a direct negative. The word 
“ Na ” in the Sutra must be connected with “ ubhayalih- 
gam.” To put a full stop after “Na sthanato ’pi” would 

* Bhartrprapafica seems to have held a viev\r not much differing 
from the above, 
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require the supplying of the predicate, while the earlier 
Sutras do not throw any hint as to what that predicate can 
be. And having once denied the absolute reality of the 
“ubhaya lihgam,” it is obvious that the statement beginning 
with “ sarvatra hi ” and giving the cause of the preceding 
denial can only be interpreted in the manner of Sankara. 
In Sutra 12 we are next told that the eka-rupatva or unitary 
and impartite nature of the Highest Self, as concluded from 
Sutra 11, cannot be upset by Scriptural statements about the 
difference (between the Individual and the Absolute Self), 
because, wherever such statements are made, the texts are 
careful to emphasize the ‘'atat ” or the non-difference as the 
ultimate truth. The “rupavat” or qualitative description of the 
Highest Self, wherever it occurs, is subordinate to the “arupa" 
or negative description, which is the primary intention of the 
Sruti.'* The sarupa forms have a purpose of their own, just 
as a second light lighted from the first—although qua light 
they are both of them exactly alike—may serve the purpose of 
illumination (in a different room). The lamps, as lights, 
constitute just one essence: are light pure and simple : just 
as the Brahman is ultimately describable only as the “mere 
That ” (tanmatram, Sutra 19). The rest of the adhikarana 
does not offer any serious difficulties.! We would be accord¬ 
ingly justified in concluding that, just as in the case of the 
individual soul, so also in the case of the qualified aspect of 

* If “arnpavad” is understood as predicated of Brahman (the 
subject), then tat ** cannot be the word intended to refer to Brahman; 
we should expect ‘^sva ” instead. This point is ignored by Vallabha. 

t The “ snryaka” simile in Sutra 18, it may be noted in passing, is 
perhaps capable of a slightly different explanation than the traditional 
one about the reflected sun-images in water. Formed on the analogy 
of the word candraka, the word may denote the littl^e globules of light 
that we notice under the tree when the rays of the sun penetrate its 
thick foliage. The fluctuating nodight ringlets that seem to divide the 
mass of light into so many separate lights, are like the more familiar 
ghaUkS^a and the mathlLkS^a divisions of the all-pervading AkS^a, 
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the Absolute, the Sutrakara is prepared to concede its real 
character in view of the purposes such as upasana that hang 
upon it. But the very object of the upasana (for which the 
postulate of the savi^esa aspect is required) is to achieve an 
identity of essence between the upasya and the upasaka or 
the object and the agent of enrapt-meditation, so that from 
that ultimate point of view the arupa or nirvisesa aspect of 
Beality can be the sole and the exclusive truth. 

It is worth noting in this connection that in Sutras 
27,28 and 29 the Sutrakara seems to admit the possibility 
of two or three alternative views akin more or less to the 
cognate views similarly set forth in 1. iv. 20-22, where they 
were said to belong respectively to Asmarathya, Audulomi, 
and Ka&akrtsna. Atmarathya held the souls to be the aihsas 
or “ parts ” of the Absolute, like sparks of the fire, and may 
be said to have allowed a 25 per cent, reality to the Bheda. On 
the question of the savisesa or nirvisesa character of the 
Brahman a view philosophically akin to the above is that in 
Sutra III. ii. 27. Audulomi is prepared to concede a parallel 
reality to both the Bheda and the Abheda,* the illustration 
of the river, sand, ocean, or the coiled and extended forms of 
the serpent (III. ii. 27) being adduced in support. Ks^akrtsna 
attributes the Bheda as due to the avidya or nesciencet; and 
inasmuch as the view occurs last in both the places, there is 
some little justification perhaps for regarding that view as the 
AcSrya-mata, the other two being just Ekndesi-matas. Very 
likely, however, the Sutrakara may have been content to 
allow the matter to be adjudicated at the court of Saksatkara 
or direct intuition. 

* BbSmatl quotes the following stanza as giving expression to this 
view:— 

S. mukter bheda era sySj jivasya oa Parasya oa I 

Muktasya tu na bbedo 'sti bbedahetor abbavatah ii 

t The Fcakasa on Vallabha's Apubhasya distinotly says that the 
view in III. ii. 29 belongs to Ea^akitsna. 
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The means prescribed and available to the Individual Soul 
for the achievement of this Saksatkara are Yogic discipline 
and meditations. These latter are discussed in III. iii, and 
the treatment is mainly exegetic and not of much philoso¬ 
phical significance * The same holds true of the discussion 
of the Yogic methods found in TV. ii. 1. A. philosophically 
important issue is however raised in the fourth quarter of the 
third or Sadhana adhyaya. Assuming that Moksa or libera¬ 
tion is attainable by Saksatkara or intuitive realisation of 
the Absolute, is the candidate for liberation required, both 
prior and subsequent to the attainment of the goal, to carry 
on his daily routine of prescribed ritual and conduct, or must 
he abjure it altogether? On this point, as may be readily 
gathered, a sharp difference of view prevails. Commentators 
on the Vedantasutras prior to Sahkaracarya—as for example 
Bhartrprapaficat—held the view that Karman and Jnana, 
action and knowledge, were like the two wings of the bird, 
both equally essential for flight— 

Dvabhyam eva hi paksabhyam 

Yatha vai paksinam gatih i 

Tathaiva jnana-karmabhyam 

Prapyate Brahma sasvatam n —Haritasrarti, vii. 11. 

The wording of Sutra III. iv. 26 — Sarv§.peksa ca yajfiadi- 
Sruter asvavat—is quite clear on the point at issue; and even 
Sankara says—apeksate ca vidya sarvani asrama-karmani: 
knowledge does stand in need of all the asramic duties. 
But, the Acarya hastens to add that they are required only 
upto a point, and not beyond that point. This qualification 
does not however follow from the wording of the Sutra. It 

• It will be recalled that the whole of the “Gu^iopasamhara” section 
has been assigned by us to the second stage of the Brahma-sutra 
elaboration: see p. 143 above. 

t For a succinct account of his views see Hiriyanna, Indian Anti¬ 
quary, Vol. LIII, 1924, pp. 77-86; Report, Madras Oriental Conference, 
pp. 439-450. 
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also seems necessary to understand the simile of the horse 
given in th^ aboVe Sutra niore or less differently. There 
appears to be no unity aniongst the BhasyakSras regarding 
the interpretation of this simile. Sankara says—as the 
horse is yoked not to a plough, but only to a chariot, so 
asramic duties are useful in the early stages of knowledge, 
and not for securing the ultimate fruit. Bhaskara’s explantion 
is for the most part the same. Ramanuja explains—as the 
horse carries the rider to the goal only on the condition that 
the rider for his own part girds up his loin and takes the 
mount, so knowledge leads to salvation provided it is 
auxiliarly supplemented by asramic duties. Madhva points 
out that as the horse is useful on the highway, but never for 
actually entering into the house, even so is the Karman 
useful as a means, but is not needed when the ultimate goal 
is being reached. Vallabha’s and Nimbarka’s explanations are 
also similar. It is thus obvious that there was no settled 
tradition in the matter. I have just quoted above a stanza 
from the Harltasmrti. Immediately before it comes another: 
Yathasva rathahlnas ca 
Ratha^ c^svair vina yatha i 
Evam tapas ca vidya ca 
Ubhauv api tapasvinah ii 

—which would seem to bring out the implication of the 
“asva ’ simile quite well Bhaskara, in his commentary on 
Brahmasutras III. iv. 20 and 26, argues the point at a consi¬ 
derable length and concludes—jhanakarmanor ekaprayoja- 
natvad avirodhah,* The fundamental Upanisadic text herein 
involved is the Isa line—ETurvann ev^ha. karmarii etc. Sankara 
is somewhat inconsistent in his explanation of it. In his 
gloss on the Isopanisad he considers the stanza as primarily 
applying to the candidate prior to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, while in his Bhasya apud Brahmasutra III. iv. 14 he 
refers the stanza to the man of knowledge, but understands 
* ‘^Knowledge and action have a common aim, and are not oppoied.** 

11 W 
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the injunotion to perform duties as merely laudatory or con¬ 
cessive, but not actually intended. It is quite possible of 
course that Sankara’s subordination of action to knowledge 
is philosophically self-consistent; but as far as the actual 
wording of the Brahmasutras is concerned, it seems that the 
Sutrakara was willing to give scope to actions throughout.* 
The salvation may be the result of knowledge, but that 
knowledge does not necessarily imply an absolute renuncia¬ 
tion of all activities: in fact, as Bh&skara argues (Bhasya, 
p. 206 and 209), such an absolute renunciation is not possible 
even for the parivrajaka (ascetic) or for any other Imng man. 
The. renunciation of attachment to action, and of the egoistic 
conoiousness about it, is possible, and ought to be aimed at: 
herein all are at one. 

Finally, a few words about the Sfltrakara’s doctrine of 
salvation or Mukti. The “ mythologizing ” aspect of it, as 
involving a belief in the doctrines of transmigration, of the 
DevaySna and the PitrySna Paths, and of the career of the 
Soul, under the lead of the “Man of Light,” through succes¬ 
sive Regions or Lokas on to the highest, theBrahmaloka: all 
that is a matter of Mlmafisa or self-consistent exegesis of 
the different and the apparently divergent Upanisadic texts. 
There are likewise various Upasanas or meditative practices 
prescribed for the winning of the above Lokas; and the texts 
assure us that, while from the earlier and lower Lokas there 
may ensue a return to the World of Mortals under certain 
circumstances, once the Soul has gained the Highest Region 

*' A oritioslly important textual matter may here be relegated to a 
foot-note. Stttrae Ill, iv. 18-24 wbiob, according to Sankara, discuss 
the question as to wbetber saihnySsa is obligatory, out off Sutra 25 from 
its context. And as these intervening Sutras ignore tbe explicit word¬ 
ing of the J3bSla4ruti (see the concluding portion of Sankara’s BbS^ya 
on Sutra 18) we would not be unjustified in concluding that these Sutras 
constitute a later addition made by tome champion of the “ no-aotion ” 
view, If so, the original view must have been opposed to it. 
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of Brahman,* "there is no return for ever morel” All these 
topics may here be safely ignored. There are however three 
philosophically vital questions that deserve to be discussed- 
First, having attained the Highest Region of Brahman, does 
the Soul retain his individual consciousness as such, and 
does he experience the joy of at-one-ment with the Highest? 
Secondly, must every candidate for Mukti rise through this 
prescribed ladder of ascending Lokas which culminates in the 
Brahmaloka, or is there any royal-road, any short-cut, to the 
process ? And, thirdly, is this highest state of emancipation 
an exclusively post-mortem experience into which no vistas 
of any kind are available during the candidate’s present 
mortal existence, or can such vistas be actually opened out— 
for howsoever brief periods—to the qualified few even before 
they have shuffled off their mortal coil ? It is of course 
essential that these questions be solved in a way consistent 
with the metaphysical postulates that we have found it 
possible to ascribe to the Sutrakara. 

Dualistic VedSntins like Madhva, or even the disguised 
dualists like RSmanuja, swayed more or less by the devotion¬ 
al fervour of the Bhakti Doctrine, do not like to be deprived 
of those religious raptures that come to the disciple during 
the course of his ecstatic meditative worship of the Deity. 
Consequently, they answer the first question in the affirma¬ 
tive and endeavour to explain away in a secondary manner all 
the Scriptural texts to the contrary. This we cannot accept. 
Monism is the unambiguous teaching of the Sutras, no less 
than of the vast majority of the Upanisads. All dualistic con¬ 
sciousness, like the experiences of waking or dreaming states, 
must absolutely merge into the unitariness of the deep-sleep, 
the Yogic trance, or the enrapt union with the Absolute. A 

* Whether this Region is Visnu-loka or Siva-loka is philosophioally 
of little oonsequenoe, eren though the sects may have engaged in battles 
royal eonoerning the issue. 
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staunch champion of the Doctrine of Devotion like Vallabha 
sees no inconsistency in subscribing tothe doctrine of pure 
Monism, and we are not required to compromise the Sutrakara’s 
philosophical position by admitting any vacillating “Bhed&- 
bheda” forms of it. The phenomenal world and all its experi¬ 
ences might be real to the ordinary seei:; and so an answer 
givenfrom the point of view of such an ordinary soer as well as 
of the Mukta has to be clothed in the language of Bhed&bheda 
or unity and plurality, or else, as an alternative, in that of 
the Mftyavada or the Doctrine of Illusion; but our answer to 
the question as we have put it must not make any sort of a 
compromise with Dualism; honorable or otherwise. 

The second question can be much more readily answered. 
There is really no valid reason why a properly qualified per¬ 
son should not be allowed to take leaps by eschewing such 
intervening steps in the process as can be eschewed, especial¬ 
ly in view of the fact that the qualifications in question need 
not all be gained in the present 1 ife alone, but can be cumulated 
through series of such lives. We have the classical examples 
of 6uka and Vamadeva who were endowed with the freeing 
knowledge from their very birth and even earlier. While the 
SQtrakara would therefore be justified in teaching a graded 
liberation or " Krama-mukti” as befitting the average man 
(and even in concluding his treatment by exalting the graded 
liberation at the close of the treatise), in theory at least he 
would not hesitate in recognizing what is known as “ Sadyo- 
raukti ” or liberation at the very moment of Illumination. I 
accordingly see no force in the objections usually raised to 
f^ankara’s interpretation on the score that the concluding 
portion of the Brahraasutras, as explained by him, does not 
relegate the discussion of the highest goal right at the end. 
The Upanisadic texts* do in any case contemplate the possi- 

* B. g.—Atra Brahma aama^oute (Br. Up. IV. 4. 7); Brahmaiva san 
Brabm&pveti {Ibid. iv. 4.6); Taiya tSvad eva oirari; ySvan sa vimokfye; 
atha aampatayt (Ch. Up. vi, 14. %), 
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bility of a “Sadyo-mukti** in special cases. The more vital 
issue is the answer to the last question. Can body and soul 
hold together after the experience of Brahmasaksatkara or the 
Intuition of the Absolute? In other words, are we justified 
in recognizing what is known as “ Jivanmukti or salvation 
during life-time ? As is well known, opinions are sharply 
divided on the point—Sankara admitting such a possibility 
and Ramanuja rejecting it. The present issue, it is easy to 
see, is vitally connected not only with the question of the 
persistence of the individualistic consciousness in Mukti,but 
also with the other problem as to the scope and value of the 
asramic duties as a means to salvation. Bhaskara clearly sees 
the bearing of the two, and concludes: Ato jlvad-avasthayam 
na mokso*, muktyupayabhutarh jfianarh karma ca anusth- 
eyam (Hence there can be no liberation during one’s life-time, 
and consequently one has to cultivate both knowledge and 
action to the end of one’s days). Much as usual can be and 
has been said on both sides of the questions. When there are 
Vedantic teachers like Krsna or Vyasa who are able during 
life to propound and teach the highest truths to mortals, it is 
hard to deny the possibility of any body attaining the Absolute 
even while alive. If salvation be once declared as a purely 
post-mortem affair, all incentive to strive to bring it nearer and 
nearer disappears. Nor can we quite legitimately argue in 
that case that there are vouchsafed to us in this very life, and 
in certain rare moments of ecstatic trance, intimations of the 
Immortal, howsoever fleeting. These and other practical 
considerations should suffice to induce a belief in Jivanmukti; 
and SahkaracSrya would then appear to be perfectly justified 
in wishing to elevate that condition far above the common 
by dissociating from it ail limitations of varnas, asramas, 
and karmas. The other view is also—theoretically—quite 
unimpeachable. The Realization of the Absolute, it can be 
plausibly argued, ought to be such a unique fact that subsequent 
to that event it should appear quite ridiculous that the soul 
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be still seen setting the bodily mechanism into operation to 
discharge such paltry purposes as the satisfaction of hunger 
and thirst. As Bhaskara has trenchantly argued (p. 209)—“ If 
indeed you have become one with the Brahman, should not 
your hunger and thirst cease ? What fool, once that he has 
become free, would still continue to carry upon his shoulders 
the dead-weight of these two carcasses ? ” And the burden 
will not cease to be less reprehensible because it is wrapped 
up in cloth of gold and takes the form, not of the need to 
satisfy the cravings of a solitary lump of flesh, but of cater¬ 
ing for the good of the whole world, which falls to the lot of 
certain so-called “AdhikSrika” individuals (Br. S. III. iii. 32). 
A repeated study of the Brahmasutras by themselves has as 
yet failed to give us any definite clue as to the Sutrakara’s 
exact views on the point at issue. The last two Sutras of 
Adhyaya III, Pada iv, come nearest to the discussion of the 
topic. Looking to the wording of the two Sutras it would 
seem that aniyama or absence of any definite rule is sought 
to be predicated both (evam) of the rise of the liberating 
knowledge and of the consequent liberation. * If there be 
hindrance, the knowledge may not arise in this life nor 
also its fruit, viz. liberation. If there be no hindrance, both 
may rise “ in this very life. ” If here the phrase “ in this 
very life ” is taken in its direct significance, it can be held 
to countenance the possibility of Jivaumukti; but if it is 
taken to mean “immediately after the dissolution of the 
present body ” (etarn itah prety &bhisambhavit9.smi, ChSndogya 
III. 14. 4), the exact implication of the text becomes somewhat 
doubtful. 

To recount the broad issues set forth in this Lecture, we 
began by indicating the main features and the underlying 
motives of the so-called “Sutra” period, and showed how its 

* RamSnuja does not seem very satisfactory when he distinguishes 
between two kinds of knowledges, abhyudaj^aphala and muktiphala, and 
understauds a referenoe to them respectively in the two Sutras before us, 
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earliest phases were designed to supplement in an important 
particular the central doctrine of the Bhagavadglta. We 
then advanced grounds for postulating three recensions ■ of 
the Brahmasutras, ignoring the seveval primitive forms of 
the Sutras prior in origin to the Bhagavadglta and aiming at 
very little beyond harmonizing the philosophical teachings 
of the Vedic Sakha or the Caranato which each had attached 
itself. The first of these recensions, following in the wake of 
the same philosophical impulse as the Gita and the cognate 
episodes of the Epic, sought to achieve a compromise and a 
synthesis with a view to tighten up the ranks of the "Ortho¬ 
doxy” in the face of the militant and menacing “Heresy." 
The second comes some centuries later, and so reflects the 
view-point of aspiring Hinduism; while the last, dating per¬ 
haps from about the beginning of the Christian era, presents 
the general appearance of an endeavour to gather together 
and review one’s own ranks—both on the offensive as well 
as the defensive sides—after the struggle for existence had 
been practically decided in its own favour. Thereafter we 
gave a brief characterisation of the philosophical style of 
the SutrakSra, discussing at the same time such preliminary 
questions as the persons for whom the Sastra was intend¬ 
ed, and the authorities upon which it professed to be built up. 
This was followed up by an attempt to elicit from the 
Sutras—and as far as possible, independently of the Bhasya- 
k&ras—^their views on Cosmology or the creation, regula¬ 
tion, and disolution of the world; on Psychology or the 
nature and functions of the Individual Soul; on Metaphysics, 
involving a discussion of the nature of the Absolute and of 
the relation of the Individual to the Absolute; and on 
Ethics and Epistemology, which led on to a discussion of 
the Sutrakara’s views on such problems as the nature of 
salvation and the ways for its realisation. It will no doubt 
have been perceived by the attentive reader that the various 
topics hitherto discussed were bound to involve a critical 
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oonsidefation of several knotty textual questions, not all of 
which could, however, be adequately disposed of in view of 
the limitsktiorls of space that had necessarily to be obeyed. 
Hence, towards the end of the Lecture, the treatment had to 
become more speculative and dogmatic than I had perhaps 
originally intended. — It is now time that we take up a con¬ 
sideration of the form assumed by the Vedanta Philosophy 
during the. dark period anterior to the advent of the great 
Sahkarficarya. 



LECTURE V 

PRE-SA.NK^RA VEDANTA: GADDAPADA 

leap from the Bhagavadgita and the Brahmasutras to 
the Advaitismof Sankara covers an extensive gap of cen¬ 
turies during which, by processes not yet properly studied or 
understood, the Srauta religion and the Brahmanic philosophy 
of Ancient India became slowly transformed into the Smarta or 
PaurSnic Hinduism of the Mediaeval and Modern India. For, 
It was during this period that, on the one hand, the original 
missionary Buddhism, having attained its culminating point 
in the reign of Emperor Asoka, became doctrinally diluted by 
the very extensiveness of its vogue, and even infiltrated well- 
nigh to saturation by a free commingling with the divergent 
Deistic and Tantric undercurrents so utterly at variance with 
primitive Buddhism; while on the other, the ancient but now 
more or less universally deprecated Vedic Religion of the 
sacrifice, after the failure of the ill-conceived and short-lived 
attempt at its resuscitation in ifcs pristine form and glory 
made by the General Pusyamitra and his Suhga successors, 
decided, under the patronage of the Imperial Guptas and their 
comtemporary Princes north and south of the Narmada and 
the Godavari, to burn out its effete wings and arise, phoenix¬ 
like, from out of its very ashes, reared upon the broad and 
tolerant shoulders of the revered authors of the several 
Puranes, Smrtis, and Nibandhas, that played so siginficanta 
part in the general organizing and consolidating work con¬ 
fronting the age. Several extrinsic factors co-operated to 
complicate the problem. One obvious factor of the kind was the 
great extent of the territory, with its extraordinarily diversified 
geographic conditions, that formed the theatre for the play of 
the forces involved. Further, the successive waves of Yavana, 
1% [ Basu Mallik Leoiures, 1925 ] 
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Hiips, and Saka invaders from the North—whose inroads 
often penetrated the very heart of the Bh&ratavarsa, and who, 
upon the conclusion of each such inroad, left behind batches 
of their military and non>military followers, that very often 
would settle down in the different parts of the Country- 
served to profoundly affect the ethnic, social and even the 
religious features of the populace,—already confused as these 
had been in the course of the centuries of the advance of the 
“ 5jyan” culture and civilization amongst the “Non-aryan” 
inhabitants of the extreme east and south of India. There 
accordingly prevailed throughout the Country an extraordi¬ 
nary variety of cults and creeds, sects and worships, customs 
and practices, so that even the authors of the various Sutra 
works, essaying the task of collecting and regulating the 
social, legal, and religious activities of the people, bad to 
give up the idea of exhaustively indenting the Provincial 
beliefs (DeS&c&ras) and superstitions of the masses as lying 
beyond their powers. Newer schisms and fresher dogmas 
were appearing upon the surface of the established religions: 
the earlier and later schools of Buddhism have to be counted 
by dozens and scores, while Jain canonic texts have preserv¬ 
ed names of over three hundred of these ditthis or darsanas. 
Several newer systems of philosophy were also on the anvil: 
some original and militant, others eclectic and tolerant; a 
few bent upon compromise by glossing over the differences; 
the majority interested in accentuating the differences, and 
so ready to fall apart upon the least provocation. The only tie 
that held these motley elements together was, for one moiety 
of them, their more or less nominal allegiance to the Vedic 
religion of the sacrifice and the Brahmapic regulations of the 
castes and stages (varnSsrama-vyavasthS), which were now 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance; and for the 
other half, their lip-devotion to the name of the Buddha and 
to the doctrines propounded by him, in the true interpreta¬ 
tion of which even the Samgha Doctors were divided apart, 
wide as the Poles. People changed their religions almost as 
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easily and as fitfully as they would their clothes. The situa* 
tion is well epitomised in the familiar stanza*— 

Srutir vibhinhS SmrtayaS ca bhinna 
Naiko Munir yasya vacah pramapam l 
Dharmasya tattvaih nihitaih guhayam 
Mahajano yena gatas sa panthah il 

The great and onerous task of reorganizing upon secure 
and adequate bases a society like this, tottering almost to its 
foundations, was accomplished by a band of far-seeing poli> 
ticians and legislators who have very often received, at the 
hands of an undiscerning and ungrateful posterity, condem¬ 
nation rather than credit for their achievement. Although 
therefore it might appear to be somewhat of an excursus 
away from the exact theme of this evening’s Lecture, it will, 
1 believe, contribute towards a correct appraisal of SahkarS* 
cSrya’s work if I were here to indicate the main features of 
the social and religious reconstitution that was accomplish¬ 
ed under the auspices and protection of the Gupta Empire 
in particular, but somewhat less persistently also under that 
of the smaller princes and patriots, who seem all to have 
been dominated by a common impulse. For one thing, to 
the “ Oaturvarnya-vyavastha,” the corner-stone of the Srauta 
religion, which had for generations ceased to exist except in 
theory, they gave a new lease of life by inventing the de¬ 
vice of hypothetical “anuloma” and “pratiloma” marriages, 
which brought all these newly-formed ethnical and social 
groups technically under the wonderfully elastic theory of 
the four “varnas ” or castes. Secondly, they developed to their 
uttermost possibilities the convenient notions concerning 
the “ Apad-dharmas ” or duties regarded as permissible under 
stress of circumstances, and the “ Eali-varjyas" or actions 
(e. g. the animal sacrifices) which, although once permissible 

* “ The Vedas are direrse, and the Sniftis divergent; and there is 
no Sage who commands authority; the essence of Religion lies hidden 
in the cave: the way to follow is that of the great majority.’* 
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and even obligatory, have to be abjured under the present fallen 
times of the Ealiyuga. These two doctrines, worked out with a 
profusion of hair-splitting details, served to ensure a nominal 
allegiance to the old-world Vedism, while actually affording 
ample scope to the inevitable modifications in belief and 
practice that were bound to come in with the progress of the 
times. The art of deviating from the past while yet honestly 
professing to revere it was thus cultivated well nigh to perfec¬ 
tion. TAird/y, the theory of the “Avataras" or incarnations of 
the Deity, adumbrated long before the age of the Bhagavadgita, 
was given an all-round extension so that the varied objects of 
adoration put forth by the votaries of the innumerabl e rel igious 
sects that appeared to have dotted the land at the time, or that 
were almost yearly springing up into existence, could all be 
regarded as sparks, emanations, powers, or forms of one and 
the same Deity—call it Visnu, or call it Siva—howsoever 
diverse may be their methods of adoration and the parapher* 
nalia of worship: provided of course they did not obtrusively 
offend against certain well-accepted notions of decency and 
morality. Indeed, they were not unwilling to spread this 
mantle of the “Avatara” theory over Buddhism itself and the 
other “Heretic” opponents of Brahmanism—if they would but 
consent not to rakeup old hostilities. Buddhism,however, had 
the weight of a long and glorious tradition and the advantage of 
living institutions like the famous Universities of Taksai^ila 
Nalanda, and other places; and it resisted long and vigorously 
the all-embracing arms of this insinuating octopus. Fourthly, 
an organized effort on a large scale was made to check the 
disintegrating tendencies of the countless sects and cults 
amongst which the Country was divided by establishing and 
developing, always in conformity with the scenic surround¬ 
ings and the social customs, specific places of pilgrimage of 
more or less sanctity and scattered all over the length and 
breadth of the land, in connection with which there grew up 
id time various accredited legends of gods, goddesses, and 
saints, eagerly listened to by the young and the old of both 
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sexes, and embellished as they were passed on from mouth 
to mouth. Fifthly, fully realizing the weakness of the aver¬ 
age human mind which hates to take every extra trouble to 
exercise an independent judgment, but always likes to .resort 
to a universal “ Ready Reckoner,” our statesmen and legis¬ 
lators supplied, in the form of the several codes and treatises a 
complete guide to man, prescribing for him exactly what he 
should do and what he must avoid almost every hour of the 
day, and every day of the year, and under all conceivable 
situations. That such a detailed codification of conduct be¬ 
came, with the steady lapse of time, desperately wooden, and 
provoked further opposition and revolt, constitutes a chapter 
belonging to the later history of Hinduism with which we are 
not here concerned for the moment. Lastly, an effort was made 
to afford for this re-formed state of things a full and adequate 
philosophic basis and background by the development of the 
monistic and deistic “Saihkhya” of the BhagavadgJta, for¬ 
mulated in association with the theory of the three gunas, in 
doing which they had naturally to wage several wordy wars 
with opposing philosophical schools or tendencies. * 

Concentrating our attention'on the last of these points, 
it would seem that the dominating philosophy of the age of 
the Puranas was SSmkhya, which was not only theistic, but 

* The traditio Dally eDumerated cod tents of a Pur3Qa (viz. Sarga or 
creation, Pratisarga or dissolution, Vaiii^a or genealogy, Manvantaras 
or world-periods dominated by the specific human Progenitors, and 
Vam4y4nuoarita or accounts of successive royal dynasties), howsoever 
true they might have been at some time when there existed only one 
archetypal PurSpa, do not by any means exhaust the actual contents 
or explain the true life-purpose of our present PurSpas, which one 
should rather seek in the points above enumerated. Hence it was as 
natural for the various FurSpas, when briefly describing the somewhat 
unessential traditional five-fold contents, to use different words, as that 
they should have glorified different deities or recounted different legends. 
The facta of the case do not therefore lend themselves, without forcing, 
to any deductions similar to those made by Kirfel in his PurSi^am 
Paflcalaksapaip,** pp. XLVin f, 
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even pantheistic after the manner of the Bhagavadgltft. This 
was in fact the “ Vedanta" of the period, which was particu¬ 
larly cultivated in some of the “ Ascetic ” or the Aupanisada 
schools. The earlier of some of the more important Minor* 
Upanisads appear to have been produced during this age; but 
beyond these there does not seem to have been produced (or 
there does not seem to have been extant at present) any 
strictly “Vedantic” work outside the older Puranas. This cir¬ 
cumstance has misled many into supposing that “ Vedanta ’’ 
as a philosophy was really developed at a relatively very late 
period. But they ignore that the Mayavada is not the only 
form of Vedanta. We have pointed out (pp. Ill ff.) that the Gita 
does not countenance the " Mayavada ” in its normal nar¬ 
rower interpretation; hut it would be hard to deny the name 
" Vedanta" to the philosophical view-point of that Poem. 

Professor Walleser has however put forward a somewhat 
novel view on the question, and as our treatment of the Pre- 
Sahkara Vedanta must turn upon our attitude towards that 
theory, we will have to discuss it in some detail. In his German 
book entitled “Der altere Vedanta," Heidelberg, 1910, be has 
adduced a passage from Suredvara’s Haiskarmyasiddhi, iv. 
41-44 (B.S.S., 2nd ed., pp. 192-93 ), where two stanzas from 
the Gaudspadlya-karikas and one from Sankara’s Upadeda- 
sahasrl are respectively referred to as uttered by "GaudaUi" 
and “Dravidaih," i, e.,“by the Gaudas" and “by the Dravidas." 
This constitutes M. Walleser’s starting point. He argues that 
the reference here is to some Vedantic schod of the Gauda 
oountrs^and the Dravida country respectively) in spite of the 
fact that the latter reference is to an individual author of the 
UpadetasahasrI, namely, Suredvara’s own immediate teacher 
l§ahkara.t In a similar context we normally expect that the 

*Thst is, excluding the 12 or 13 soMjalled “Prinoipal Upanifada." 

t The one or two other passages where the author of the If Sp^nltya- 
ESrikSs is referred to as OaudSoSrya can at their beet prove that the 
author belonged to the Qauda country, but cannot sufBoe to obliterate 
the personality of Gau^apSda, 
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words will possess a similar connotation. Having thus raised, 
in bis own opinion, a doubt as to tbe genuineness of an indi< 
vidual author named Gaudap&da, Walleser next points out 
that in Buddhistic philosophical disquisitions references to 
strictly “VedSntio” views, works, or authors are conspicuous 
by their absence until we come to BhSvaviveka (cir. 550 A.D.), 
who attempted to tone down the extreme negativism of the 
PrSsahgika school (according to which the phenomenal world 
was denied existence even as phenomenon, the alpha and 
omega of the teaching being unmitigated “Silence”) by found¬ 
ing a new school called Svfttantrika, which was prepared to 
concede the phenomenal validity of the world- This BhSva- 
viveka wrote a commentary called the TarkajvSla on his own 
metrical treatise entitled the Madhyamakahrdayakarik&,* and 
there, in the course of refutation of an “Isvara-vSda” occurs a 
stanza closely allied in sense to Gaudapadakarik& iii. 3. This, 
according to M. Walleser, would demand the existence of 
the Gaudapldlyakirikas not later than cir. 450 or 500 A. D., 
which clearly miltates against his traditional identification 
with the teacher’s teacher of Sankarficfirya. But here too 
Walleser does not seem to build upon secure foundations. 
The parallelism between the TarkajvSlS and the E&rikS (as 
indeed Walleser himself concedes, p. 21) is not absolutely 
convincing, and even admitting the same, there remains the 
possibility of the TarkaivSlS referring to an independent 
text or author that may have been also drawn upon by the 
author of the Gaudapadlyak5rikas.t This possibility cannot 
be ruled out, especially in view of the fact that the couple 

* Both the treatise and the commentary are now extant only in a 
Tibetan translation. 

t Compare for instance the frequent references in the KSrikBs to 
earlier VedSntio writers snoh as ii« IZ, and sspecially ii. 81— 
BvapnamSye yathS dr^t* Gandharvanagaram yathS i 
TathS vUvam idam drftaih VedSnte^u vioak^anaih ii 
This Esriks is astonishingly alike to Msdhyamikaksriks vii. 34, and is 
yet declared to be a statement of those “expert in VedSntio doctrines," 
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of passages adduced in evidence of the parallelism contain 
just a few typical illustrations, like that of the space-within- 
the-jar (ghatftksta). The case of course stands upon a differ¬ 
ent footing with the actual quotations attributed to certain 
“Aupanisad&nusarinah” occurring in SSntiraksita’s Madhya- 
mak&lamkara(cir. 750), and in Kamalatlla’s Paficika on the 
same (oir. 800), where the references are unquestionably to 
Gaudapada’s Earikas; but that does not mililate against the 
traditional chronological place of Gaudapada.* 

The two main props of Walleser’s theory, viz. that Gauda- 
pada is not an individual name and that the Gaudapadlya- 
karikas cannot possibly belong to a date later than about 500 
A.D., being thus rendered untenable, the whole edifice that he 
has built upon them falls to the ground. For instance, he 
makes much of the fact that earlier Buddhistic writers do 
not quote any “ Vedantic” texts or views as such. But, as 
Jacobi has pointed out, even Jain writers of note observe an 
equal silence even as late as the eighth or ninth century, 
BhSvaviveka professed clear leanings towards some sort of a 
Realism as against the rigorous negativism of the Prasangika 
school, and it was therefore incumbent upon him to show in 
what respects his own position differed from the Buddhistic 
Sunyavada on the one hand, and the Vedantic Absolutism on 
the other. Hence he could not avoid quoting from Vedantic 
writers; and even if it were to be established that his so-called 
quotations come from Gaudapada himself, and not from any 
of his predecessors—the experts in the Vedanta—it does not 
follow that the Earikas is the earliest work of the systematiz- 

* Barnett in his review of Walleser's work in the JBAS for 1010, and 
Jaoobi in an article on the MSySvSda in the JAOS for 1913, agree in 
holding that the author has not succeeded in destroying the individuality 
of Qauijapada. They seem however to think that Walleser has adduced 
sufficient evidence against Gaudapada being assigned to a date later 
than A. D. 500. Although 1 do not wish to hold any brief in favour of the 
traditional date, it has to be said that Walleser's arguments are not in 
themselves enough to shake our confidence in it* 
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ed Vedanta. It is possible, as is in fact urged by Jacobi, that 
the VedSnta-sutras (whose prior existence to the Karikfis must 
remain undisputed) did not lend themselves readily for being 
quoted. Moreover, as Barnett has correctly pointed out, it is 
methodologically defective first to restrict the use of the 
term Vedanta to the “ Mayavada” and then to essay to prove 
that such a Vedanta is not known earlier than a given date. 
It stands also unproved that the “ MSySvada ” cannot be a 
legitimate development from the Upanisadic teachings. * As 
already pointed out by us while dealing with the Vedanta in 
the Brahmasutras, the SutrakHra quotes a number of Vedantio 
predecessors, some of whom ( e. g. Kasakrtsna), on Sankara’s 
own showing, substantiated by commentators of his opposing 
schools, held doctrines akin to the Mayavada. And when we 
take into consideration the whole line of thought-evolution 
from the Upanisads to the predecessors of the present Vedanta- 
sutrakara ; and from there—after the Sutras had assumed a 
more or less definitive form—to the earlier Bhasya- and Vrtti- 
karas, whose names (and occasional quotations from their 
works) are preserved to us in the older and authoritative 
writings of the several Vedanta schools; and finally to 
GaudapSdat and Bhartrprapanca (whose name is just issu¬ 
ing out of the mists, and assuming a concrete shape), and the 
great Sahkaracarya, the period of about three hundred years 
(between 450 to 750 A. D.) which Walleser wants to assign to 
it seems absurdly inadequate. We need not therefore occupy 
ourselves much longer with an examination of his views. 

That an Advaitic-Pantheistic view-point bordering upon 
the Mftyavada was in existence long before Sankara, can be 
easily demonstrated. Even if we agree not to summon the 

^Walleser curiously enough ignores the BrhadSranyaka, and regards 
the Mu^4aka and the Svet34vatara Upanisads as containing the genuine 
VedSntio ” teaching. 

t Nobody has accepted the theory of Walleser, which makes the 
Brahmasutras follow the Qau4apadak3rikSs, 

12 ( 2 ) 
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evidence of the Epics and the Puranss, as it may be objected to 
on the ground of its being chronologically rather insecure, we 
have poets likeBhavabhuti(Uttararamacarita vi. 6), Bharavi 
(Kiratarjunlya v. 22, xi. 66, xvi. 32, xviii, 30, etc.), and Kali¬ 
dasa (Raghu X. 16,20; Kumara ii. 6,10,13,15, etc.), whose inci¬ 
dental references to a First Principle which is the source, the 
stay, and the goal of everything ; which is to be attained by 
knowledge; which is one, unique, and all-pervading; and in 
the description of which several expressions reminiscent of the 
Bhagavadgita and the Upanisads are used, should be enough to 
raise a prima facie presumption for the existence and diffu¬ 
sion of Advaitic views in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The Lahkavatarasutra (translated into Chinese 443 A. D.) 
refers ( Nanjio’s ed., page 59 ) to some non-Buddhistic views 
promulgating a First Principle that is eternal and beyond 
thought, and even suggests (p. 78)* that the Buddhistic view 
shows great similarity to the Atmavada of the “Heretics.” 
That this refers to a Samkhya doctrine based upon Upanisads 
follows from the unmistakable reference to the familiar 
Parinama text about gold and its modifications referred to on 
page 159 of the same Sutra. Finally, even after ignoring the 
older Smrti works like Manu (i. 7,11, etc.), or the Apastamba- 
adhyatma-patala (Trivandrum Series No. 41 p. 11), there is the 
evidence deducible from the writings of Bhartrprapaiica (an 
old Vedantin who belongs, in the opinion of Prof. Hiriyanna, 
to about A. D. 600) whose philosophical views, pieced together 
by the same patient and unassuming Professor of Mysore, 
afford us a glimpse into the development of Vedanta Philo¬ 
sophy^ in the centuries anterior to Sahkaracarya, and who 
maintains a continuity with the philosophical “ Anschauung” 
of the Bhagavadgita and the Puranas, which certainly preceded 
Bhartn)rapanca. Gaudapada’s theory of negativistic absolu¬ 
tism—whatever be the influence of the collateral Buddhistic 

* Tat katham ay^m Bhagavaiiis Tlrthak^tmavSdatulyas TathSgata* 
garbbavado na bhavati ? TlrthakarS api Bhagavan—Nityali kartS nir« 
guyo Tibbur avyaya—ity atmavSdopadeifam kurvanti. 
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thought upon its formulation — can gain in value and signl* 
hoance only if viewed as coming at the end of a series of 
positivistic (and therefore not rigorously logical) developments 
in the Advaitic schools. 

Before we pass on to the critical consideration of the 
work of Gaudapada, we will briefly indicate the main points 
of Bhartrprapanca’s Vedantio position as stated by Professor 
Hiriyanna. Bhartrprapanca was a monist in the sense that 
he conceived the whole universe as possessing a basal unitary 
foundation in the Brahman or the Highest Self in his non- 
manifest, non-partioularized or quality-less condition. The 
world and the individual selves are evolved from this Brah¬ 
man, and are therefore real as its “modes” or modifications, 
and yet non-different from the First Cause, just as the waves 
are non-different from the ocean. The Brahman is know¬ 
ledge; and as the individual selves possess consciousness, 
they are nearer transformations of the First Cause, than are the 
other non-sentient parts of the creation, and are in fact parts 
(ariitas) of the Highest Self, but unconscious of this their 
affinity by reason of ignorance and of attachment to worldly 
objects. It is only when the soul withdraws his mind from 
the outward objects of sense, and concentrates it on the con¬ 
templation of the Highest, that he may come to intellectually 
realize his oneness with Brahman in this very life, the 
actual Ssksatkara of the same being possible only after the 
dissolution of the body. The intellectual realisation may b > 
vivid and convincing, and the man may for all practical pur 
poses be called Mukta or free; but the perception cannot yet 
attain the perfection of Saksatkara; for, at that moment, all 
the conscious or unconscious aotivities—including those which 
hold the tissues of the human body together—must cease. As 
a consequence of the above view, Bhartrprapanca enjoins that 
all nitya karmans (such as the Agnihotra) must be performed 
throughout life, — salvation being attainable only by know¬ 
ledge joined to action (jnanakarmasamuccaya). There is little 
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wonder that rigorous Advaitins like l^ahkar&cSrya contended 
strenuously against Bhartrprapanoa’s position, as it failed to 
recognize the highest possibilities attainable by Yogic con¬ 
centration, which was held to secure the vivid SsksatkSra of 
the object of meditation—at any rate during the state of Sama- 
dhi; and as that must be supposed to be a unique experience, 
it must make the subsequent life different toto caelo from the 
anterior life of the Mumuksu or the candidate for liberation. 
The world and the individual selves to whom Bhartrprapaiica 
conceded a real existence in Brahman—the “Bhedabheda” 
view—the absolutistic Advaitin was prepared, and was even 
compelled, to reduce to a condition of Maya, because their 
illusory character was capable of being actually (and not 
merely intellectually) realized in this very existence by the 
“ Jivanmukta,” who was naturally held to be immune from 
all obligations of duty after the Brahma-realization. We 
thus see how the ultimate metaphysical position of a writer 
turns primarily upon what he regards as the ethical purpose 
of hie life; and this naturally turns upon certain factors of 
the political and social history of the people, which arrest 
and engage the attention and the efforts of the generation to 
which the writer in question belongs. 

We turn next to a consideration of the philosophy in the 
QaudapAdlya-k&rikas. Gaudapida, to whose authorship the 
K&rikas are traditionally assigned, is also supposed to be the 
author of a commentary on the Sftmkhya Karikas of ISvara- 
krsna, and of another commentary on the Uttara-gitft, We 
have elsewhere* tried to show that the SSihkhya Commentary 
now passing under the name of Gaudapada is very largely 
based upon an earlier commentary on the Sariikhya-kSrikSs 
by Mathara (Chinese translation, cir. 450 A. D. ). At a time 
when the existence of Msthara’s commentary was not known 
and the commentary now passing under the name of Gauda- 
p5da was believed to represent more or less the original of 

* Bhandarkar Oommemoration Volume, pp. 171*184, and the Annala 
of the B. O. B, Institute, Vol. V, pp, 133-168, 
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the Chinese translation, chronological difficulties came in the 
way of regarding the author of the Ssihkhya commentary as 
being identical with the teacher’s teacher of SahkarScarya. 
With the interposition of Mathara between the Samkhya-kari- 
kas and Gaudapadathat chronological difficulty vanishes, and 
it only becomes a question whether we regard the teacher’s 
teacher of the great Vedantic teacher to be capable of writ¬ 
ing such a patch-work commentary. In this connection it 
has to be pointed out that the commentary on the Uttara- 
glta which is believed to come from Gaudapada (published 
in the Vani Vilas Series, Srirangam, 1910) is not marked by 
any brilliant flashes of intellect or exegetio skill. But its 
metaphysical view-point {see com, on I. 7, ed. p. 5f.; cp. also 
p.l0f.) approaches closely that of the Mandukya-karikas, while 
statements like “ yajnadanadiEiravanadikam eva tattva-jfiane 
karanam (p. 37),” or that apud I, 23 (p. 15) regarding “ loka- 
samgrahartha karman ” suggest an affinity more to the ethics 
of Bhartrprapahca than that of Sankara. We can therefore 
for the present only assert that there is nothing so far dis¬ 
covered in these two commentaries that necessarily militates 
against the traditional identification of their author with 
the author of the Mandukya-karikas. 

These Gaudapadlya-karikSs on the Mandukya-Upanisad 
consist of four Prakaranas: the first, called the “Agama,” 
has 29 stanzas; the second, styled the “Vaitathya,” has 38; the 
third, entitled the “ Advaita ” has 48, while the fourth, pass¬ 
ing under the significant name of “Alatasanti” or “Quietus of 
the Fire-wheel,” is the longest, with as many as one hundred 
stanzas, A number of critical questions have been raised 
about these Karikas and will have to be resolved before we 
proceed to a presentation of the philosophy contained in them. 
To consider the most obvious one first, the fourth Prakarapa* 

* For a detailed discussion see Vidbu^ekhara BbattSoSrya’s paper 
in Second Or. Conference, Calcutta, pp. 439-461, and in tbe Indian His¬ 
torical Quarterly, Vol. 1, pp. 114-125 and 295-302, Compare also Poussin 
in JRA8,1910, pp. 134-140. 
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begins with a distinct benedictory stanza highly reminiscent 
of Buddhistic phraseology (cp DvipadSin varam with the Pali 
Dipaduttama and the use of words sambuddha, gaganopama, 
dharmas, etc.). It employs a large number of other Buddhist 
technical terms like Asparsayoga, Dharma, Dhatu, Agrayana, 
Lokottara, Vai^aradyam, desita, dipita, or Tayin, possessing 
speoiflo Buddhistic connotations. In several places whole 
karikas exhibit closest parallels in language and thought to 
works like the Astesahasrika-prainaparamita, or Nagarjuna’s 
M ulamadhyamaka-karikas. M ore than about twenty of these 
parallelisms are fully exhibited by Poussin and YidhuSekhara 
Bhattacarya, but it may be easily possible to discover several 
others not noticed by them. And the wordings in such oases 
are so close* as almost to preclude the possibility of the two 
being independent of each other. The dialectics or the lines 
of reasoning adopted in both these works are exactly alike. 
For instance: 

G. K. iv. 4-Bhutam na jayate kimcid abhutarii naiva jayate; 

M. K. ii. l-Gataih na gamyate tavad agataih naiva gamyate; 

—the reasoning turning upon the four “ kotis ” or dichotomic 
divisions of possibility already familiar to us from the pre- 
Buddhistic “Heretics” like Sarajaya Belatthiputta (see above, 
p. 87) and specifically referred to by Gaudapada in iv. 83-84. 
And while it is true that some of the features last described 
are not entirely absent in Gaudapada, Prakaranas ii and iii, 
any unbiassed reader of the several Prakaranas cannot help 

* Compare G. K. iv. 22— 

S^ato vS parato vSpi na kimoid vastu jSyate i 
Sadasatsadasad vSpi na kimoid vastu jSyate il 
with M. K, i. I— 

Na Bvato n3pi parato na dvSbhySip n3py ahetuta^i i 
UtpannS jStu vidyante bbSvSh kvaoana keoana it 
Of M. K. XXI. 13- 

Na svato jayate bbSvab parato naiva jSyate i 
Na svatahparata^ caiva jayate; jSyate kutah ii 
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forming the impression that Prakarana iv breathes an atmo¬ 
sphere quite different from that of the other Prakaranas: an 
impression which gets further confirmation from the circum¬ 
stance that Prakarana iv contains several verbatim quotations 
from the earlier books * And a point to note regarding these 
citations from earlier Prakaranas is that where the citations 
are not verbatim, the change often consists in changing some 
word like “bhava” or “raanah,” familiar to Hindu orthodox 
philosophy, to the Buddhistic technical term with the same 
sense, viz. “dharma,” or “cittam.” For all these reasons it 
has been argued that the last or the “ Alata^anti” chapter 
belongs to a relatively later period and to a distinct author¬ 
ship. 

Now, it is very difficult to meet adequately the argu¬ 
ment based upon a distinct benedictory stanza at the beginn¬ 
ing of Prakarana iv, or upon the presence in it of quotations 
from Prakaranas ii and iii. As to the other arguments, it must 
be remembered that analogies to Buddhistic expressions and 
technicalities are not entirely absent in Prakaranas ii and.iii. 
Thus the famous formula “Na nirodho na c6tpattih,” which 
resembles the initial stanza of the Mulamadhyamaka-karikSs 
of Nagarjuna, occurs in Prakarana ii, stanza 32, where also 
occur technical terms like samvrta (ii. 7 and 3), advaya (ii. 
33), or smrti (ii. 36), in specific senses. In Prakarana iii 
again occur the well-known reference to “ AsparSayoga ” (st. 
39) and to “Nirvana” (st. 47), besides the use of terms like 
sarhghata (iii. 3 and 10). Hence it becomes only a question of 
degree. It is true that the two middle Prakaranas use words 
like jlva, atraan, Prabhu, Deva, Brahman, muni, tattvavid, 
dhimat, vicaksana, etc., which are cdmosl taboo in Prakarana 
iv, where other synonyms such as dharma, buddha are pre- 

• Thus, O. K. iv. 3 or 6=G.K. iii. *0:0. K. iv. 7-8=G. K. iii. 21; 
Q. K. iv.29cd or iv. 7od=Q. K. iii. 21cd; Q. K. iv. 31-32=G. K. ii. 6-7; 
G. K. iv. 33-34=iG. K. ii. 1-2:0. K. iv. 61-62aa. K. iii. *9-30, O. K. iv. 
71 sG. E, iii.48;eto. 
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ferred. They also contain many pointed references to specific 
Upanisadic texts* like Isa(iii. 25=st. 12), Katha (iii. 13=11. 

i. 11), Taittirlya (iii. 11), Brhadaranyaka (ii. 3 = iv. 3.10, iii. 
12=ii. 5, iii. 13=iv. 4.19, iii. 15=ii. 1. 20, iii. 24=iv, 4.19 and 

ii. 5.19, iii. 25=iii. 9.28 ), and Chandogya (iii. 14=vi. 3. 2 t, 

iii. 15=vi. 1. 5 ). All this cannot be mere chance; but one 
would be not unjustified in looking for its adequate explana* 
tion in some theory other than that which postulates for 
Prakarana iv an author different from that of the two earlier 
Prakaranas, especially when we observe that the last Praka¬ 
rana has also its own references to the Upanisads—compare 

iv. 78, iv. 80, iv. 85, and iv. 92, wherein familiar Upanisadic 
expressions seem to be employed of purpose—and when it is 
perceived that, in spite of a difference of terminology, the ulti¬ 
mate philosophical view-point of the last Prakarapa does 
not materially differ from that of the earlier Prakaranas, and 
from even the Mandukya Upanisad itself, for the matter of 
that. We will advert to this problem presently. 

Regarding the relation of the original Upanisad to the 
first or the “ Agama ” Prakarana of the KarikSs ( which con¬ 
stitutes the last critical que.stion that we must discuss before 
proceeding to set forth the peculiar view-point of Gaudapada) 
it has been urged in recent times! that the traditional view 

* Which are deaiguated by name [e. g. Taittirlyaka (iii. ii), Madhu< 
Yidy^ (iii. 12), etc.]; or cited by the initial or sigoifioant word [cp. iii. 
iiU24, iii. 25, etc.]; or by a vague reference to Srut I (Ui. 23), Amnaya(iii.24), 
orVedSnta (ii. 12,31). 

t It>111 have been noted that the first reference in the bracket is to 
the GaudapSdakSrikS and the second to the Upanisad. The reference to 
the ChSndogya in KSrikS iii. 14 is to the well-known passage—Anena 
jivena StmanS, etc. That the author of the " BhSsya’* on tbe ESrikS 
should have failed to identify it, proves conclusively that it is not the 
werk of the great Sankara. Several other facts also point to the same 
conclusion. 

X Compare Prof. Vidhu^ekhara BhattSeSrya in the Indian Historical 
(Quarterly, Vol. I, pp. 1111-125 and 295*-302. 
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which regards the KSrikas as the commentary ( varttika* or 
vyakhyana) of the Upanisad is not correct. It is the KSrikSs 
which are chronologically prior and which have later served 
as the basis for a new Upanisad. Bhattacarya’s arguments 
seem however to be feeble and not quite convincing. The com¬ 
mentators upon whom he relies are late, and their testimony 
goes againt that of Sahkaracarya. To imagine that the author 
of the new or pseudo Upanisad, in order to secure credence 
for his handicraft, added the line—Atra ete Sloka bhavanti— 
before the Karikas does not seem in itself to be natural or 
probable. Further, if the Upanisad be based upon the Karikas, 
why are the numerous extra topics occurring in the Karikas t 
passed over by the Upanisad in mere silence ? It is much more 
likely that the first Prakarana of the Karikas constitutes a 
discursive comment, which further elaborates the view-point 
of the Upanisad without being strictly pledged to explain 
every single word therein like an ordinary word-by-word gloss. 
The sentence—Atra ete §loka bhavanti—belongs therefore to 
the author of the following Slokas or Karikas, who seems to 
have been far more concerned to find for his own philosophical 
views an authority in an older Upanisad, than for explaining 
certain terms in the original like “ sapt&hga.’\ The several 
small points—each unconvincing in itself, and capable of 
being explained just as cogently on the opposite hypothesis— 
which Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya has gathered to a focus 
have not therefore much probative value. 

• I am prepared to admit that the words—Atha VSrttlkakSroktam 
vSkyam—given in a few Mss. ( vide Anand. ed., p. 25) is an error based 
upon some soribe*s mistaken reminiscenoe of Sure^vara*s Varttikas. 

t For example, the loci of the Vilva, Taijasa, etc, in the right eye, 
the mind, and so forth; or the various views about creation mentioned 
in klErikSs i. Tft., whioh ought to have been explained in the Upanisad if 
this is supposed to have **simpUfied, modified, and explained*' the kSrikSs. 
The language of the Upanisad is arobaio. This cannot be oonvinoingly 
explained as a conscious effort to imitate BrShmapa phraseology* 

13 (Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925 ] 
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Our own explanation of the genesis of the QaudapSdlya- 
kSrikas is rather different. The negativistio view-point of the 
Buddhistic Sunyavada, embellished by the “catus-kotika” or 
four-cornered dialectics of Nagarjuna and of his followers, 
was by no means a Buddhistic creation ab ovo. We have not 
only to take account, in this connection, of the “Heretic” 
predecessors of the Buddha like Sanjaya Belatthiputta(above, 
page 87), but of the “ solipsist ” conclusions of Yajnavalkya 
(Br. Up. II. 4.13-14), which led his philosophic wife Maitreyl 
to doubt if the ultimate drift of her husband’s teaching was 
sheer negativism. Compare also Indra’s doubts concerning 
Prajapati’s teaching, Chan. Up. viii. 11. 2. The Absolutistic 
Vedanta wanted to transcend this negativism; but the clear 
and convincing way of achieving that is to be found neither 
in the teaching of Frajapati nor in that of Yajfiavalkya. 
The latter even doubts whether Maitreyl would be able to at 
all comprehend the teaching, while other texts declare that 
in regard to that ultimate teaching silence alone is the most 
convincing eloquence. Such a stultifying of reason was felt 
to be extremely unsatisfactory. It was felt that while the 
Solvitur Ambulando of direct intuition may eventually be 
trusted to resolve all inveterate contradictions or “Antinomies 
of Reason,” at least an intellectual conviction concerning 
its reality—as far as Reason could evoke it—ought to be 
possible, and should be produced by argumentation. And 
a clear way of achieving this presented itself by a critical 
analysis of the waking, the dreaming and the sleeping states 
of the Self familiar to our normal experience. 

The Mandukya Upanisad proper sought to do this in a 
succinct sutra-like fashion by equating these three states with 
the three morae (a + « + m) of the mystic symbol om, to which 
a fourth mora-less part was added corresponding to the fourth 
condition of enrapt-concentration upon Brahman in this life, 
and the state of disembodied freedom and union in Brahman 
after death, In the waking state the Self was designated a^ 
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Vai^vSnara, had an extrospective knowledge of gross objects, 
and consisted of seven constituents* and nineteen openings.! 
In the dream-state the Self was known as Taijasa, possessed 
the same number of constituents and of openings, but was 
limited to introspective knowledge of refined (mind-creatod) 
objects. In the state of deep-sleep the Self abides as mere 
consciousness and bliss consequent upon a merging together 
of the object and the subject. In that state all individual and 
phenomenal distinctions are at rest, the Self remaining in his 
unqualified oneness, at once so-to-say the source, the centre, 
and the goal of the whole creation. In the fourth, trans- 
phenomenal and timeless state of the Self he is said to possess 
neither extrospective nor introspective knowledge, nor both of 
them together; t nor does he remain mere enmassed conscious¬ 
ness If ; neither knowing nor not knowing; beyond the ken of 
the senses, beyond the sphere of activity, beyond grasping and 
beyond description by words. He is unthinkable, unnameable; 
his essence only realizable through the intuitive apperception 
of the unity of the All in the Self. Such a state gives the 
quietus to all phenomenal existence: is calm, serene, and 
without-a-second. 

Such is the purport of the teaching in the Mandukya 
Upanisad. The Gaudapadlya-karikas merely develop the tacit 
implications of the teaching, hardly introducing any abso¬ 
lutely new feature. Thus the various views on cosmology, 
occurring briefly in i. 6-9 and more elaborately in ii. 19-30, 
are introduced in both at the same point in the argument where 
the world is described as being created afresh by the Self wak¬ 
ing out of deep sleep. All these cosmological view-points, 
as necessarily falling within the category of Time, have 

* Head, eye, breath, belly, bladder, feet aod mouth, 
t Five perceptive sense-organs, five oonative organs of motion, five 
vital airs, and the four mental fonotions: namely, attention, intellection, 
self-oonsoiousness and memory. 

t As happens in a state betwotn dreaming and waking, 

^ As happens during deep-sUep. 
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to be transcended in the “Ajativada” or the “No-creation” 
view, which is simply asserted in i, 11, i. 16-18, and again 
in ii. 31-34; is based on the authority of Scriptures in iii. 
23-30; is argumentatively established in iv. 3-23 (as far 
as the external or physical causation is concerned), and in 
iv. 24—46 (as far as the internal or mental causation is con¬ 
cerned ); and the way to whose eventual realization through 
Yogic discipline and enrapt meditation is indicated in the 
same succinct and detailed fashions in i. 25-29, ii. 36-38, 
iii. 31-47 and iv. 78-100. An identical philosophical view¬ 
point and an identically sequential flow of arguments is thus 
seen on examination to be present in the four Prakaranas 
of the Qaudapadlyakarikas, and even the Buddhistic looking 
technical terms and the four-cornered (catuskotika) dialec¬ 
tics, which are obtrusively present especially in the fourth 
Prakarana, cannot be said to be entirely unknown even to 
the first Prakarana and indeed to the Upanisad itself: cp.— 
NSntahprajnam, na bahisprajnam, nObhayatahprainaih, etc. 
That there is a sufiScient sprinkling of “ Buddhistic ” terms 
in the two middle Prakaranas we have already stated. Under 
the circumstances, is it absolutely essential to postulate the 
theory of an entirely different author for the fourth Praka¬ 
rana, or, in some hyper-critical mood, to assign a separate 
author for the first Prakarana, another such for Prakaranas 
ii and iii, and a third for Prakarana iv,—to say nothing of an 
equitable distribution of the four Prakaranas amongst as 
many authors ? In case, however, on grounds of the initial 
benedictpry stanza and the inter-quotations—which are the 
only valid arguments urged on the other side—a distinct 
author is to be believed in for the last Prakarana alone, he 
must be supposed to have very faithfully reproduced and 
elaborated the main philosophical thesis and the dialectics 
of the author of the earlier Prakarapas, even down to a 
casual approach to the theistic view-point in ii. 29,* which 


* Compare Oita vii. 21-23 and ix. 23. 
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curiously enough recurs exactly at the transition point from 
the third to the fourth state in Prakarana iv, E&rikas 42-43. 

The fact of the matter is that it is not absolutely correct 
to suppose that certain forms of Idealism and Negativism, 
which are too generally associated with Vasubandhu and 
Nagarjuna, actually originated with them ab ovo. There 
were not only several earlier if somewhat less rigorously 
logical formulations of these theories in the Buddhistic school, 
but their beginnings can be traced right up to the Upanisads 
like Brhadaranyaka. If this is once admitted, it would not 
involve a very great demand on our credulity to suppose 
that certain sections of the ascetic thinkers, amongst whom 
the "Vedantic” philosophy of the Upanisads was assiduously 
cultivated, arrived at certain idealistic or negativistic con¬ 
clusions deducible directly from the Upanisadic premises. 
The Mandukya Upanisad is an extant illustration in point. 
The Upanisads were in fact capable of being the one common 
matrix from which arose the “orthodox” Advaitic philosophy, 
the as yet not fully “heterodox” Samkhya philosophy, as well 
as those free or “heterodox” modes of thought which for the 
while culminated in Buddhism. Latterly, when the thought 
waves of Buddhism, which had swept almost everything before 
them in all directions, began to show signs of ebbing, the 
idea would naturally suggest itself to some acute thinker 
of the day—(whether we decide to name him GaudapSlda''^ or 
not is unessential for the argument)—especially when he saw 
how the post-Nagarjuna developments from the Buddhistic 

* When Walleser suggests that “Oauda-pSdIya KSrikas'* should 
mean the KSrlkSs divided into p3dcu that were current in the VedSntio 
schools of the Qau4a country, he forgets that Fsda In the sense of a 
Quarter, when used as the name of a work, presupposes the existence of 
four such quarter-units. But if the fourth section of the KSrikSs is to 
be regarded as having a separate author, the argument will fall through 
unless we make a further supposition that the first three sections were 
known by a separate name prior to the composition of the fourth. 
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Sunyavada were verging towards a positivistic position akin 
to the Absolutism of the Vedanta—to show, by the use of the 
very dialectics used by the Vijfianavadins to sublate the 
world of physical objects, and by the Sunyavadins to sublate 
the world of mental ideas, that there was a still higher point 
of view —Anti mva tato bhuyah —which was positivistic arid 
absolutistic, if also necessarily beyond the reach of discursive 
reason, and which was even attainable in some rare, ecstatic 
reaches of the mind. If understood as one of the most 
remarkably successful attempts of the kind, the Gauda- 
padlya KSrikSs, it was natural, should show equal assidu¬ 
ousness to use Buddhistic arguments and technical express¬ 
ions on the one hand, and to quote older Upanisadic texts in 
support of the positions reached on the other. To suppose 
that orthodox Hindu writers, in quoting the doctrines of the 
heretic schools that they wished to demolish, never cared to 
go to the origins and study the opposite systems from the 
writings of the most authoritative and up-to-dato exponents 
of the schools themselves is too sweeping a generalization 
often made by modern scholars. Tradition and facts point in 
the other direction, especially where we are dealing with 
first-rate debaters like Sankara or Vacaspatimisra.* 

Supplementing the arguments given in one Prakarana by 
those in the others, we can present the main argument of 
Gaudap&da as follows. The experiences of the dream, so long 
as they endure, have the same verisimilitude as those of 
the wake&il life. The wakeful life is left behind—has no 
existence—during the dream world, just as much as the dream 

* In my Notes to BrabmasUtra (II. ii. 23), 1 have tried to show how 
Y amakami Sdgen, in trying to aoouse Sahkara of a grave misrepresenta- 
tion of the views of bis Bnddhistio opponents, has only succeeded in 
betraying his own ignorance of certain peculiar Buddhistic doctrines. 
In fact the keen passages at arms between the successive writers on 
both sides from DihnSga to VSeaspati wonld be ridiculous if based upon 
imperfect knowledge of the opponents’ views. 
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creations are seen to be mere figments of our imagination 
when we become wide awake. We visit some fai-off lands, 
associate with distant friends, receive wounds on the body, 
and undergo other strange experiences in our dreams which, 
from the evidence of the bystanders and from a considera* 
tion of the probabilities of the case, we can demonstrate to 
be unreal; and yet while we are actually living those 
experiences they appear to us just as real as real can be. 
The dream-world, as a world of actual experience, does not 
keep company with us in the wakeful world of sense any 
more than does this latter follow us on into the visionary 
realms of dream. For, we may be actually hungry or sur¬ 
feited in the wakeful life, but may find ourselves in just the 
opposite slats during the dreams; and the water that we may 
drink in the dreams quenches our thirst in dreams just as 
effectively as does the ordinary drink of wakeful life. Why 
not suppose then that the wakeful world of sense is nothing 
but dream? The direct tangibility or objectivity or liability 
to produce actual joy or sorrow, which we associate with the 
waking life, cannot be said to be entirely unknown to the 
dream life. Further, just as, being aroused from a dream, 
we pronounce the dream-experience as unreal, so must we be 
pronouncing the wakeful experience to be unreal as long as 
we remain immersed in the dream. True, there are some few 
differences between the waking and the dreaming worlds. 
The one we see with our eyes open and the senses alert, and 
it abides with us longer. The other is an inward and more or 
less hazy perception (samvrta). The experiences of the former 
have not only a clearness but a chronological inter-relation, 
so that a sense-datum of one moment we can view in relation 
to another sense-datum of another moment either preceding 
it or following it (dvaya-kala). We cannot normally have a 
continuation of the same dream day after day as we seem to 
have in the case of the day-to-day waking experience. An 
erroneous or illusive experience of wakeful life (e. g. mistak¬ 
ing a rope for snake) can be reproduced in some subsequent 
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dream ; but an erroneous experience of the sort belonging to 
dream-life is not known to cause its reproduction during 
wakeful life (iv. 39 ). These few differences between the two 
states, however, do not amount to very much, and they can be 
plausibly attributed to the condition of their experiencer 
(sthanin). A sick person lacking in vitality can obtain a hazy 
and feeble experience of the wakeful life in the same manner 
as a vivid and powerful dreamer can encounter an impressive 
night-mare or some other life-like hallucination. A subjective 
idealist (Vijnanavadin) is wont to deny reality to the external 
world because it resembles the world of dreams, which wo 
can easily prove for ourselves as being unreal. We can 
follow him so far; but when he goes on to assert that therefore 
the objects are unreal and the ideas alone are real, we have 
to point out to him that the ideal experience such as that 
of the dream life does not differ, qua experience, from that 
of the waking life. There is the same distinction between 
the subject and the object (grahanagrahak&bhasa), the same 
imaginary projection of the object “ out there, ” and the same 
liability to pleasure, pain, and to all the other ills, to fly 
away from which one desires to have recourse to Philosophy. 
Belief in the reality of the objective world, with which is 
naturally associated belief in the law of physical causation,* 
may be useful—and even essential—for minds that cannot 
grasp higher truths; and great teachers and holy scriptures 
have at times based their ethical or religious teachings 
on just such normal and work-a-day foundations of sense 
in the J^ope that, having first thoroughly assimilated the 
lower lessons, people may, in due time, learn to grasp 
the higher ones also (iv. 42-43 ; op. ii. 29 and iii. 23 ). The 
idealistic position which sublates the physical world and 
reduces everything to mere “ideas” or Vijnsnas is no doubt 
a view-point higher than the above which is rooted in sense, 

* Which take! the form either of the SatkSryavSda (causation out 
of existence) of the SStfakhyas, or the AsatkSryavSda (causation out 
of non-existenee) of the YaUe^ikas. 
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but it is still far removed from the true haven of philoso¬ 
phical rest. The downright realist and the dreamy idealist, 
in their endeavours to fight against each other’s view-point, 
only prove themselves like two enraged snakes that attempt 
swallowing each other by the tail. What they encounter 
eventually are the so-called “Antinomies of Reason,” which 
can only be got round by critically transcending them. 

Gaudapada begins by raising {ii. 11) an issue like this: 
If both the dreaming and the waking consciousnesses be 
unreal from each other’s point of view, the very possibility 
of such a “ double-barrelled ” statement by one individual 
implies the existence of a basal consciousness underlying 
the two states, and so not having as its contents anything 
that can be said to belong, exclusively, to any one of the two 
states. And as these two states of waking and dreaming in 
fact exhaust all our conscious experience, we have to ima¬ 
gine that this basic, unindividualized and unparticularized 
consciousness, exhibiting no distinctions between subject and 
object and no amenability to the ordinary dualistic cate¬ 
gories of time and space and causation, belongs to a third 
state distinct toto mlo from that of waking and dreaming. 
This can be no other than the state of sound-sleep, wherein 
the Self endures only as a mass of consciousness ( Caitanya- 
ghana), being —rather than enjoying—the bliss that is serene, 
self-centered and eternal. In this state all the extrospective 
operations of the senses, and all introspective breedings by 
the mind on the results of these operations, absolutely cease. 
The phenomenal manifold is now reduced to unity. The Self 
abides within himself in the blissful enjoyment of his own 
unique self-hood. He is not inert or unconscious; but his con¬ 
sciousness is not now sense-induced and mind-born, but a sort 
of a direct intuitive presentment that is past all description by 
words, which necessarily involve dualism and the categories 
of time and space and cause. The ordinary laws of causation 
do not qpply Gaudapada at this stage affords consider* 
13 (2) ‘ ^ 
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able acute reasoning in disproof of the law of causation on 
the physical side in iv. 4—23, and on the mental side in 
iv. 24—46. The Buddhistic believers in the external world— 
the Sautrantikas andthe Vaibhasikas—are the opponents in 
the former case, and the Yogacaras alias VijnanavSdins in the 
latter. The argument is largely sophistic. “The becoming 
(as being already produced) cannot be produced; the non¬ 
becoming (as being incapable of being produced, cannot be 
produced (iv. 4). ” Even if one were somehow to admit the 
possibility of production, the process backwards from the 
effect to its cause, or forwards from the cause to its effect, re¬ 
sults in a both-ways unending chain (anavastha), which you 
can neither complete nor comprehend (iv. 20). The average 
type of the cosmologist, while arguing for some specific First 
Principle on the ground of the universality of the law of 
causation, contradicts his basal principle by postulating, 
at this end, an uncaused First Cause, and—in case he happens 
to be a non-dualist—he throws the same principle overboard 
again in supposing, at the other end, that the self-reproducing 
causal manifold is finally funded back into the unity from 
which it originally took its start. It was easy for Gaudapada 
in these cases to bring the “ Antinomies’’ home to his oppo¬ 
nent. The transformation of the imperishable and unborn 
cause, possessing its own nature as cause, into the effect 
that is successively perishing and is being born—if not a 
mere figment of the imagination—becomes a sheer logical 
contradiction, particularly if'i-to make the confusion worse 
confounded—you, as a deist or a monist, make “The One’’ 
the goal (i. e. to say the effect) of “ The Many. ’’ The result 
can only be Scepticism, Agnosticism, or downright prostitu¬ 
tion of Reason (iv. 19). 

The case is not very much altered if from physical cau¬ 
sation we pass on to mental or spiritual causation. An idea 
arises in us. We are directly aware of its existence. Our 
acquaintance with the idea is far more intimate, and hence 
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far more likely to be real, than our knowledge of the so-called 
external objects. A safer way would hence seem to be to reduce 
everything to mere ideas. The ideas come and go, and their 
succession is for the most part an inwardly and deliberately 
regulated process which one can generally follow step by 
step. But because sometimes ideas spring up in the mind 
almost involuntarily (upalambha), it is often argued that they 
must be evoked from some external objects independent of 
us(paratantra). This need not be the case. For we may assume 
that the mind can become steeped in certain beginningless 
msams or subliminal impressions, which by themselves can 
fully account for the manifoldness of the ideal phenomena. 
But even here, we are forced to extend the chain of mental 
causation into the beginningless and the endless infinity (iv. 
23,30), and thus fail to afford a really convincing explanation 
of causality even in the mental sphere. If the waking world 
is denied real existence bacause it is sublated in the dream¬ 
world, the dream-world must also be pronounced as being 
unreal because it no longer continues on into wakeful life; 
and both these experiences must be considered to be nugatory 
from the point of view (if we can speak of one where there 
is no viewing at all) of the deep-sleep. Causation, objectivity, 
movement: these are mere figments; Reality is one, unique, 
unborn, serene and quiescent mass-of-conciousnesB(caitanya- 
ghana). The so-called birth and death that are generally 
associated with Self do not belong to the Self,but are falsely 
predicated of him. These resemble the birth and death that 
the dreamer associates with his own dreaming self (iv. 68 ). 
The continuity of the consciousness is nowise disturbed by 
these temporary breaks or hindrances caused by sleep, death, 
or re-birth. As the Chandogya says (vi. 9. 2-3)—“ Whatever 
the Self was ( prior to falling asleep ), whether a tiger, or a 
lion, or wolf, or a boar, or an insect, or a butterfly, or a 
gnat, or a fly, just that, once more, the Self becomes (upon 
his return to wakeful life).” It is of course true that upon 
return from the sleep to the waking or dreaming experience 
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the Self shows no awareness of what he was doing or feeling 
during sleep, or indeed of whether he at all existed during 
the time. “He has been entirely annihilated (vinfitam eva 
apito bhavati)” is what one normally imagines. But the 
fact is that the Self does endure. Negativism or Sunyavada 
is not the final word of philosophy. Beyond sleep there is the 
fourth state of Yogic samadhi, whore all finite relations inclu¬ 
ding that of subject and object cease, and wherein what we 
had called the mind or consciousness on the lower plane 
becomes itself one with the Aboslute Brahman (iii. 35,46). 

It will thus be seen that the Ultimate Reality in the 
world is Oit or intuitive consciousness bereft of all relations 
and limitations. The individualized mind or Self (jiva) of 
wakeful and dreaming life as well as the finite sensuous 
experience derived therefrom is an illusion superimposed upon 
this Cit; and there ensues a daily escape from the domination 
of this Maya or illusion in deep-sleep. When from sleep the 
Self reverts, owing to persistence of the force of his unspent- 
up or unconsumed vasanas, to the waking life, he creates the 
whole Samsara anew. He is thus identical with the Lord or 
the Creator as the ordinary theist might style him (i. 8-10, ii. 12- 
13); while the other conceptions of Him by the erring philo¬ 
sophers (several of these are enumerated in i. 7-9, ii. 20-28) 
are only partial expressions for Him (ii. 29), The escape 
from the bonds of illusion that ensues when the Self, by the 
saving grace of knowledge, wins emancipation is permanent— 
or, more accurately speaking, is timeless,—so that we could, 
with airuth deeper than what sheer negativism might convey, 
echo the dictum: “Na bandho, na moksah—there is neither 
real bondage nor real freedom therefrom.” For, if Moksa or 
emancipation were an event in time, possessing a definite be¬ 
ginning, it can never become endless, permanent or immortal 
(iv. 30); and what is true of Moksa must needs hold in the 
case of the bondage. If the bondage be real, its reality must 
be of the same grade and nature as the reality of the Mok^a. 
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Now Reality as such is one and unique, and one portion or as¬ 
pect of Reality cannot negate or destroy another portion or 
aspect. And if bondage l)e non-existent from the ultimate 
point of view, the usually accepted cause of bondage—^the 
jati or birth in Saihsara—must also be pronounced unreal 
from the highest point of view. Thus we arrive at the famous 
“Ajativada" (iv. 46). Gaudapada endeavours to elucidate the 
purport of the Ajativada by the familiar illustration of the 
whirling fire-brand (iv. 47 -50). ‘‘All that is “born” is “born" 
through illusion. Hence there exists nothing eternal. From 
the ultimate view-point everything is unborn, and hence there 
ensues no destruction of anything” (iv. 57). 

The true purport of one’s life, therefore, is to realise the 
highest truth of the “ ajati. ” To bring this about, one’s mind 
must withdraw from the outward world of sense and fix 
itself steadfast upon the Absolute. And then the mind, 
steadily weaned from the contact and contemplation of all 
duality, becomes itself the Absolute. And this union of the 
mind with the Absolute differs fundamentally (iii. 34) from 
that day-to-day union with the Absolute in our deep sleep 
(iii. 34), It is very difficult to realise, and the way to do so 
lies only through the so-called “ Aspar^a-yoga” (iii. 39), 
which depends upon severe Yogic discipline and perfection. 
The resulting state is akin to what in Buddhistic texts is known 
as the “neva-sanna-n&’safifia” SamSdhi, through which the 
Buddha passed before he attained the “ Parinirvana. The 

* The earlier stages are designated in Buddhistic texts as ESm5- 
▼aoara, RUpSvaoara, and AtUpSvaoara, which may be taken roughly to 
correspond to the three states of the Self. These do not rise above the 
categories of the subject and the object (jhSna and jneya), and ordinary 
ethical teachings, whether of the Veda with its prescriptions and prohi¬ 
bitions or of the MahSySna Buddhism with its Four Truths of Duhkha 
(heya), Samudaya (j&eya), Nirodha (Spya), and MSrga (pSkya), are 
vaiid only with reference to these, but are not valid with reference to 
the Vijfieya (Iv. 90), which is the very Highest Truth (the "Arabatta- 
maggaoitta") that baffles every word-description. 
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skate is a steady, serene, sorrowless, and self-centered bliss, 
unrufQed by cares and contradictions. It is a direct present¬ 
ment or illumination, not by the way of the senses. It is 
one, unique and eternal: or rather it is time-less, seeing that 
having once attained it you realise that you always had it. 
There is no description of it in words, no possibility of its 
being set forth by the ordinary categories of the subject and 
the object, which are the basic factors of all human experience 
as such. Hence, with an apparent paradox, it can be truly 
asserted that the Omniscient Self that has secured his release 
possesses no knowledge (that is to say, the ordinary sense- 
knowledge) of the Reality, and therefore has not explained it in 
words (iv. 99 )*—as how could he ?—“ Yatra hi dvaitam iva 

bhavati tatra ilarah itaram paiyati . abhivadati . vijanaii... 

(Br. Up. ii. 4.14). Whatever the achievements of Buddhism 
in the domains of Ethics and Dialectics, it can nevertheless 
be truly said that the Upanisadic Advaitism still contrived 
to give the last word in Metaphysics. 

In many ways the KarikSs of Gaudapada can be said to be 
a typical product of the age to which they belong; and they 
mark a definite stage 'in the endeavours of the Hindu Ortho¬ 
doxy to stem the tide of encroaching Buddhism, and to re¬ 
assert its own age-worn superiority. Whatever may have been 
the original causes of the success of Buddhism against the Vedic 
Religion of the sacrifice and the Brahmanic organization of 
the castes (vairpa) and stages (airama), it became increasingly 
obvious to the discerning minds of the day that, after the 
rehabilitation of the old Vedic Religion in its PaurSnic garb 
in the manner set forth in the beginning of this Lecture, 

* “Naifcat BuddhenabhSsitain.**—The Commentator here—but only 
here—takes the word ^‘Buddha" as a proper name, referring it to the 
founder of Buddhism, whose defioienoy is supposed to be here exposed. 
Since however the word buddha is elsewhere consistently used of the 
Enlightened Self—with a double entente it is true — we propose to 
interpret the stanza in the manner above suggested* 
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Buddhism was able to maintain its own only by an increasing 
adoption of the cult and pantheon of Hinduism—including 
in this term, Vaisnavism, Saivism, Tantrism, and the several 
other “ isms with their costly rituals and pompous proces¬ 
sions intended to catch the imagination of the masses, that 
constituted the vogue of the day* From its very inception 
Buddhism was averse to metaphysical speculations as such. 
And the powerful dialectics that it developed under such 
profound logicians as Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asahga, 
Dihnaga and Dharmaklrti was more potent as a weapon 
of offence. If a system were to be put forth that could elude 
the four-edged rhetoric of the Prasahgika School, and that 
could at the same time range itself on the side of Hindu Ortho¬ 
doxy, as being based, in its ultimate premises, on some ancient 
Scriptures like the Upanisads, its triumph was assured. Such 
a system was the Advaita Vedanta, which could afford to bid 
defiance to all logic and look with unconcern upon the battle 
of wits ranging between different philosophical Darsanas all 
around, because its First Principle was beyond the pales of 
finite human reasoning. The system professed to build upon 
the unshakable foundations of the mystic experience which 
was induced by arduous Yogic discipline; and in so far as this 
aspect of the system was concerned, it may be said to have 
built upon foundations, which are more or less common to all 
the great Religions. It was this part of the programme that 
Gaudapada may be said to have carried out. He proved in 
effect that at the root and core of all self-destructive negations 
there ought to be something real and positive which is the 
cosmic counterpart of the psychic Self and which not even 
the most thorough-going sceptic can succeed in gainsaying. 

You can doubt everything, but cannot doubt the Doubter.” 
Unfortunately, however, the extreme ultra-logical standpoint 

* Witness the gorgeous annual procession of the image of Buddha 
desoribed by Hiuen Tsang, wherin King Harsavardhana took a part: 
Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, pp. 177ff. 
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which GaU(lapAda ushered forth involved a leap between the 
finite and the Infinite which made the Infinite a negation of 
all finite, rather than a comprehending and a transcending of 
the same. Ethically it marked a rift between the ignorant 
masses that choose to walk and even bravely face the thorny 
path of the Particular and the Seeker after the Absolute who 
must renounce the world and retire into the sequestered 
mountain-recesses to find the Self; and what is more, having 
found the way to the Self through this arduous and self- 
denying ordeal of SamnySsa, it was not permitted to the 
Mukta to point the way to Salvation to the unfreed multi¬ 
tude that he may have left behind struggling in the mire of 
sense, because, from those giddy heights of the Absolute, all 
distinction between the Self and the Non-self—^between the 
freed and the unfreed—was nugatory. The position attained 
was safe, as far as the Buddhistic dialectic was concerned; 
but it was pitched so high as to be absolutely beyond tlie 
reach, and therefore, absolutely incapable of giving any real 
guidance to the weltering humanity. It was now left for the 
great Sahkaracsrya, by a tactful variation of the emphasis, 
but without sacrifibing anything essential, to bridge the gulf 
and to blaze a path which nobody need be so weak or humble 
as to altogether despair of attaining and following to the 
limits of his own power and ability. This great achievement, 
which will have to be studied in close association with 
the social and religious environment which brought it about, 
will now form the subject of our next two Lectures. 



LECTURE Vi 

a^NKARA: HIS LIFE. AND TIMES 

"^HE date of Sankaracarya, thanks to the researches in 
particular of Professor K. B. Pathak,* is now based upon 
evidence which it is not easy to set aside ; but as attempts t 
have been made very recently to call it into question, it has 
become necessary to re-state the position. Sankara according 
to tradition ( see Vidyaranya’s Sahkaradigvijaya, Canto vii ) 
was the younger contemporary of Kumarila Bhatta. Sankara 
in any case quotes views akin to those of Kumarila in the 
( Metrical) UpadesasahasrI, Section xviii, verses 139-141, 
( which can be regarded as a genuine work of Sankara since it 
is frequently quoted in the Naiskarmyasiddhi of Sankara’s 
immediate pupil Suresvara), as also in the introductory por¬ 
tion of his Bhasya on the Taittiriya Upanisad, as explained by 
Suresvara’s Vartika. + Sankara therefore must have lived after 
Kumarila. Now, the date of Kumarila is determined by three 
independent lines of evidence. Kumarila in his Tantravartika 
quite frequently quotes for refutation verses from Bhartrhari’s 

* Of bis several papers bearing on the subject the following may 
be here singled out: (1) Dharmakirti and Sankaracarya (BBRASt XVIII, 
pp. 88-96); (2) Bhartrhari and Kumarila {Ibid., pp. 213-238); and 
(3) The Position of KumSrila in Digambara Jaina Literature (Transac¬ 
tions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, pp. 186-214). 
Some other important papers of his, which have been here in part 
utilised, are now awaiting publication in the Annals of the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona. 

t See, for instance, S. V. Venkateswara's note in the JRAS for 1916, 
pages 163 ff., as well as T. R. GhintSmapi's paper on ‘'The Date of Sri 
^ahkarSoSrya in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. Hi, 
pt. 1, pp. 39-56, 

t Anad. ed. p. 5, verse 9, ascribed by Suresvara to some “MlmSSsa- 
kammanya,'* actually occurs in KumSrila's SlokavSrttika, Chowkhamba 
Series ed. p. 671, verse 110. 

14 [ Basu Mallik Lectures, 1925 j 
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Vakyapadlya,*andthe Chinese pilgrim I-tsing informs us that 
Bhartrhari died some forty years previous to his own time, 
that is to say, in A. D. 650. Kumarila must accordingly have 
flouished after 650; but by how many years subsequent to 650 ? 
The reply is furnished by another line of evidence. Akalahka 
is a celebrated Jaina philosopher who composed a commentary 
called Astasatl on Samantabhadra’s Aptamlmafisa, Akalahka 
(together with his pupil Prabhacandra) is cited in Jinasena’s 
Adipurana (written in Saka 760=A. D. 838), and he himself 
cites from Bhartrhari and Dharmakirti. Akalahka accordingly 
seems to have been, conformably to tradition, a contemporary 
of the Bastrakuta Emperor Sahasatuhga Dantidurga, whose 
date is furnished by the Samanagad grant of Saka 675= 
A. D. 753. Now, Akalahka’s opinions have been frequently 
cited and criticised in Kumarila’s Slokavarttika, while this 
latter work has received a similar treatment at the hands 
of Akalahka’s pupils, commentators and junior contempora¬ 
ries such as Vidyananda named also Patrakesarisvamin, and 
PrabhSoandra, the author of the Kamalamartaxi^a. Professor 
K. B. Pathak.from the evidence cited, correctly surmises that 
Akalahka did not probably live long enough to defend his 
own position against the attacks of Kumarila,—a task which 
was taken up by VidySnanda and Prabhacandra, who seem 
to have been separated from Akalahka by about a quarter 
of a century at the most, seeing that PrabhSoandra is men¬ 
tioned in the Adipurana of Jinasena, the preceptor of the 
Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I, whose known epigraphic 
dates'range from A. D. 817 to 877, Akalahka’s mean date 
would thus seem to be nearer 750 than 650, and EumSrila 
who appears to have survived Akalahka cannot be placed 
earlier than A. D, 700 or even 720. Two or three generations 
thus seem to lie between the reported death of bhartrhari in 
oir. 650 and EumSrila. This easily accounts for the failure to 

* Snob as 1.13, II. 14, II. 121, II, 309, II, 377, etc. For details see 
JBBRA8, Vol. XTiii, pp. 214 f. 
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mention the name of Eumarila on the part of both the Chi* 
nese pilgrims: Hiuen Tsang, v/ho left India in 645 A. D., 
and I-tsing who died in China (713) long before KumUrila had 
attained eminence in the world of letters. The third inde¬ 
pendent line of evidence follows from the circumstance that 
the celebrated Buddhistic writer Dharmakirti, whom I-tsing 
(634-713) mentions as his contemporary, is quoted by Saman- 
tabhadra, whose commentator Akalanka was, as we have seen, 
the senior contemporary of KumSrila. Sankara has himself 
quoted the stanza beginning with —Abhinno pi hi huddhyatma 
in his (Metrical) UpadetasahasrI. The same stanza is quoted 
in Kumarila’s Slokavartika and Sayana-Madhava’s Sarvadar- 
Sana-samgraha by the Jaina writers VidySnanda and Pstra- 
kesarin, and by Suresvaracarya in the BrhadSranyakavartika 
(IV. iii. 476), where the commentator Anandagiri ascribes it to 
the authorship of Dharmakirti. Suretvara has named Dharma¬ 
kirti in IV. iii. 753, It is hence obvious that Sankara knows 
and quotes the Buddhistic writer Dharmakirti. A nd inasmuch 
as between Dharmakirti and Sankara there must lie the major 
portion of the literary labours of Akalanka (who has attacked 
Dharmakirti’s trilaksaria-hetu) and of Eumarila (who in turn 
attacks Akalahka's proof for the existence of an Omniscient 
Being), we cannot place Eumarila earlier than 720, nor 
Sankara, consequently, earlier than 750, Sankara’s tradi¬ 
tional date (788-820 A. D.) as preserved in a short anonymous 
Ms. first brought to light by Prof. E. B. Pathak, and giving 
an account of Ankara and Madhva sects, viz.— 
Nidhinagebhavahnyabde(3889) vibhave Sahkarodayah i 
Ealyabde candranetr&nkavahnyabde(3921 )pravisad guhamii 
may therefore be accepted as abundantly confirmed, seeing 
that the same date is also given in the ^hkaramandarasaura- 
hha, where the Eali date (4000 - 111 = ) 3889 is expressed as 
“ EkSdatftdhikasatona-catussahasryam. *’ 

The really cogent arguments that have been so far urged 
against the above date may now be considered. It will bave 
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been noticed that the date above assigned to Sankara is based 
upon the independent evidence of quotations, and does not 
merely rest upon traditional statements of works like the 
^mhararmndarasaurabka, to set against which other divergent 
traditional statements,—such as that of the Darsamprakaia 
(a work written in Saka 1560=A.D. 1638 and belonging to the 
MahanubhSva sect),* where Sahkaracarya is declared to have 
“entered the cave” in “yugmapayodhirasanvitasake,” i. e.^ 
the ^aka year 642 (=A. D. 720), or of the Keralotpatti,^ where 
Sahkaracarya is said to have become incarnate in the 3501st 
year of the Kali-yuga (=A. D. 400) and lived for 38 years— 
can be cited, seeing that the traditional succession lists in 
the several Mathas have been unscrupulously manipulated. 
It is only the weighty and unimpeachable evidence based on 
quotations and cross-references occurring in early and reliable 
texts that alone can shake the date that has been assigned 
above to Sahkaracirya. 

The following are some of the main considerations urged 
against the above date, and it is rather curious that they all 
centre around some known predecessor of Sahkaracarya such 
as Gaudapada and Kumarila, or one of the AcSrya’s immedi¬ 
ate pupils. (1) Gaudapada is reputed to be the '^prdcanja ” or 
the teacher’s teacher of Sahkaracarya. But one of the reputed 
works of Gaudapada, the Samkhyakarikabhasya, was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese by Paramartha between A. D. 546 and 569. 
This will not warrant the assigning of the “ praMsya ” or the 
pupil’s pupil of Gaudapada to a date removed by over 250 

* Fublishdd by the Chitra^3lS Press of Poona. The Six Dardanas 
described in this late tract are ESma^3stra»Dharma£astra, Yogad3stra» 
SSmkbya^Sstra, VedSnta^Sstra, and NySya^Sstra. From the description 
given, and the first sHtra of each * SSstra* quoted, it is evident that, 
except theNySya,fche works intended by the author must be quite different 
from the current texts, some of which be has declared in so many words 
to be not SSstras. The work is unhistorioal, and its statements should 
not deservre much ored ence. 

t Indian Antiquary, VII, 282f. 
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years from that of the prftoarya. The force of this argument 
is however vitiated by the discovery of the Matharavrtti* 
which seems to have been the original not only for the 
translator Paramartha but for the commentator Gaudapada, 
who may or may not be regarded as identical with the cele¬ 
brated Pr^carya of Sankara and the author of the Mandukya- 
Upanisad-Karikas.t (2) We have seen that according to the 
tradition, and upon the evidence of Suresvara’s quotation in 
the Taittirlya-Upanisad-Bhasya-Varttika, Kumarila has to be 
placed earlier than Sankara ( as being his senior contempo¬ 
rary). He has accordingly been assigned to about A. D. 750. 
But, on the evidence not only of an old but solitary Ms. of 
Bhavabhuti’s Malatl-Madhava,t but of the Yuktisnehapra- 
puranl, a commentary on the Sastradipika (Nir. Sag. ed., p. 30), 
as well as of the CitsukhI ( Nir. Sag. ed., page 265 ), one of 
Kumarila’s pupils seems to have been Umbeka, the name being 
supposed to be an alias of the famous dramatist Bhavabhuti. 
But Bhavabhuti’s usually accepted date is the first quarter of 
the eighth century. Hence, to square these facts, we must 
either (i) bring Kumarila nearer to Bhavabhuti’s time by 
giving up the contemporaneity of Kumarila and Sankara; 
or (ii) take Bhavabhuti nearer to Kumarila’s time by dis¬ 
countenancing the story of Bhavabhuti’s being patronised 
by Yasovarman;§ or (iii) discard the equation of Bhava- 
bhQti=Umbeka: or finally (iv) upset the date above arrived 
at for Sankaracarya. The second of these seems to me the most 
plausible way out. Kalhana’s referring Bhavabhuti to the 

* See the R. Q. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 171-184, 

i See page 189 before, 

t 8. P. Pandit’s edition of the QaUda-vaho, Introd., pp. oovfif. 

§ Ya^ovarman of Kanauj lived some fifteen years after his defeat by 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir, and Kalhana’s allusion ( RSjataranginl iv. 144) 
to Ya^ovarman’s patronage of BhayabbUti, if real, oan be taken to re¬ 
fer to this subsequent period. So too, the words ajjavi in GaUda-vaho, 
Stanza 799, oan denote a rather very short interval between VskpatirSja 
and Bhavabhuti. The “ water-drop ” stays only for a while, and is then 
evaporated. 
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reign of Yaiovarman may be on a par with Shakespeare’s 
being referred to the Elizabethan period, although some of the 
best plays of the English Dramatist were produced after the 
death of that Queen. (3) Mandana, the Mimaflsist, is supposed 
to have been Kumarila’s pupil as well as brother-in-law. This 
Mandana, subsequent to his defeat by Sankara, became Sure- 
^varacarya—says the tradition, SureSvara was one of the 
elderly pupils of Sankara. Now Sure^vara is quoted by the 
Jaina author Vidyananda in the Astasahastrl, and VidyS- 
nanda is referred to by Jinasena, whose Harivamia was 
written in Saka 705 or A. D. 783. Thus Mandana alias Sure- 
svarais at least two generations earlier than 783, which would 
militate against the date proposed for Sankara. This objection 
is easily met. First, the identity of Mandana with Suresvara 
is not beyond cavil. Professor S. Kuppuswami* of Madras 
believes that he is in a position to prove that the “ Mandana- 
Sure^vara equation in the history of Advaita is a myth; that 
Mandana is a representative Advaitin of the Pre-Sahkara 
stage.; and that Mandana is not, but Suresvara un¬ 

doubtedly is, a disciple of Sankara.” Secondly, it must not 
be forgotten that Jinasena had a very long literary career. 
His last work, the Adipurana, where Vidyananda is quoted^ 
was written full 55 years after bis earlier work, the Hari- 
vaihsia. Vidyananda and Suresvara are best regarded as 
contemporaries; and that can remove all our difficulties. (4) 
Padmapada, the author of a commentary (the Pancapadika) 
on the first five Padas of the Sariraka-bhasya on the Vedanta- 
Butras was, according to tradition, one of the direct pupils of 
Sankara. •» Vacaspatimi^ira, one of whose works is dated 898 
Samvat or A.D. 841, refers often enought to this Pancapadika. 
So too, on the evidence of Amalananda’s Bhamatlkalpataru, 
Vacaspatimitra frequently cites and refutes the objections of 

* Report of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1925, p. 480. 

t According to the commentator AmalSnanda on VScaspatimiira’a 
BhSmatl apud I. ii. 26,1, iii. 17, etc. 
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BhSsksrs to Sankara’s interpretations of the Vedantasutras.* 
If Sankara is to belong to A. D. 788-820, this does not leave 
sufficient interval between Sankara and Vacaspati. To this 
objection the reply is that the interval available fs sufficient 
as far as the interposition of Padmapada between Sankara and 
Vacaspati is concerned; and as to the position of Bhaskara, 
sufficient evidence for placing him earlier than Vacaspati is 
not yet forthcoming. The alleged citation in Bhamatl in the 
form of the stanza occurring on p. 18 of the Chowkhamba edi¬ 
tion of the Bhaskarabhasya is itself a quotation in the latter 
work; and, as we shall try to prove in a subsequent Lecture, 
more than one commentator on the Vedantasutras must have 
lived between Sankara and Bhaskara. Lastly, (5) tradition 
speaks of Hastamalaka, one of the direct pupils of Sankara, 
as having been a dullard son of Prabhakara who, along with 
Umbeka and Mandana, is believed by some to be a pupil of 
KumSrila, while others regard Prabhakara as a predecessor of 
Kumarila. And to further complicate the matters, distinction 
is drawn between an older Prabhakara, the predecessor of 
Kumarila, and the modern Prabhakara, the pupil of KumSrila. 
Under the circumstances, the force of the objection which 
the presumed relation of Hastamalaka with Prabhakara raises 
against the usually accepted date of Sankara becomes very 
feeble and is by no means adequate to disturb our conclusion 
based as this is upon the unimpeachable evidence of contem¬ 
porary quotations in Jaina and Buddhist Literatures. 

We have attempted, at what might appear to be a some 
what disproportionate length, to settle the date of Sankara- 
oirya, because the question whether he lived in the fifth, the 
seventh or the eighth century after Christ becomes of consi¬ 
derable importance in evaluating the problem of the social, 
religious, and philosophical reconstruction as it presented 
itself to him, and in the solution of which the pre-eminent 


8m Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. Ill, pt. 1, p. 46. 
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qualities of the Acftrys as the preacher and the writer, the 
leader and the statesman, the disputant and the devotee, 
most clearly manifest themselves. The fifth century in the 
history of Northern India is dominated by the great Gupta 
Emperors: Samudragupta(330-380), Candragupta(380-415), 
and KumSragupta (415-455), the seventh century by the Em¬ 
peror HarMvardhana of Sthanvlsvara (Thanesar) in the North 
(606-647), the Calukya King PulakeSin II (608-642) in the 
Deccan, and the Pallava Mahendravarman I (600 to 625) and 
his successor Narasiihhavarman I (625-645) in the South. 
With the fame of these mighty rulers and distinguished 
patrons of art resounding in the air it is extremely unlikely 
that Sankara, if he had lived in the fifth or the seventh 
century, could have given a description of the social and 
political condition of the India of his own days in these words 
(Vedantasutrabhasya, I. iii. 33; Thibaut, vol. I, page 222)—“A 
person maintaining that the people of ancient times were 
no more able to converse with the gods than people are at 

present.might as well maintain that because there 

is at present no prince ruling over the whole earth (sarva- 
bhauma), there were no such princes in former times; or he 
might maintain that in former times the spheres of duty of 
the different castes and airamas were as generally unsettled 
as they are now.” There are other local and contemporary 
touches in the writings of Sankara—to say nothing of the 
attempts* to identify Purnavarman, Balavaman, Jayasimha, 
Krsnagupta, and other princes mentioned by Sankara in his 
authentic works with certain known historical figures— 
which accord well with his being assigned to the end of the 
eighth and the beginning of the ninth century. And once 
this is fixed, we are in a position, with the help of ascertained 
facte of the literary and religious history of India, to settle 
the predecessors and compeers of the AcSrya belonging not 

* Vide Br. 8. BhSsya on II. i. 20, II. it, 1,IV. iii, 5; Oh. Up. BhSsya 
on i. 23; eto. Compare Ind. Ant., vol, XLI (1912), p, 200. 
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only to his own religion and his own philosophical school, 
but to those manifold sects and persuasions with whom he 
had to wage war of offence and defence; and then to ascertain 
the nature of the problem of the socio-religious reconstruc¬ 
tion of Hindu India as it presented itself to him—its dangers 
and difficulties—and to evaluate the measure of success he 
may have attained in judging the malady aright, and in 
applying the correct remedy to cure it. Before however we 
can do so with certainty it becomes necessary to determine 
which of the hundreds of works, small and large, attributed 
to Sahkaracarya can be said, with a fair measure of probabi¬ 
lity, to come directljr .from the Acarya himself. For, some 
short minor works li», say, the Satpadistotra, if admitted 
as genuine, reveal to us the real psychology of Sankara the 
man much more correctly than some of the Acarya’s longer 
and more erudite works. Here again the problem is mainly 
philological, but we cannot well avoid it—nay, it must form 
the basis of all our further generalisations—seeing that, 
the neglect of this basic precaution has led more than one 
research student astray. 

On the evidence of the three parts of Aufrecht’s Catalo 
(JUS Qatalogorum^ the Triennial Reports and the Descriptive 
Catalogues of the Govt. Oriental Library, Madras, the Col¬ 
lected editions of the Acarya’s major and minor or mis¬ 
cellaneous works brought out in Mysore, Srirahgam, Poona, 
and elsewhere, we have been able to enumerate some 400 
works generally attributed to the great name of Sahkaracarya 
and regularly giving at the end the stereotyped colophon: 
“Iti ^rtmat-Paramahansa-Parivrajakacarya-^rimat-^ankara- 

bhagavat-pujyapada-krt(Xu" .etc. These fall into 

three main divisions: commentaries, stofras (hymns of praise), 
and prakaram-Q'f'cinthas (miscellaneous religio-philosophic — 
particularly Vedantic—tracts). On grounds which we can¬ 
not fully set forth in this place* we regard the following 

* These form the subject of a separate paper awaiting publication. 

14 (2) 
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eleven commentorial works as most probably coming, in the 
main, from Sahkaraoarya himself— 

1 Brahma- or V edanta- sutra- (al ias Sarlraka- )Bh5?ya 

2 Iita-Upanisad-Bhasya 

3 Kena-Upanisad-[Pada-]Bhasya 

4 Katha-Upanisad-BhSsya 

5 Pra§na-Upanisad-Bhasya 

6 Mundaka-Upanisad-Bhasya 

7 Taittirlya-Upaniaad-Bhasya 

8 [ Maha-]Aitareya-Upanisad-Bhasya * * * § 

9 Ohandogya-Upanisad-Bhasya 

10 Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad-Bhasya and 

11 Bhagavad-Gita-Bhasya. 

The ascription of the following fifteen commentaries to 
6ahkaracarya is more or less debatable— 

(1) Msndukya-Upanisad-Bhasya 

(2) Mandukya-Upanisad-Karika-Bhasyat 

(3) Svetasyatara-Upanisad-Bhasya 

(4) Nrsiihha-[Purva-]TapanIya-Upanisad-Bhasya t 

(5) Kena-Upanisad-[Vakya-]Bhasya 

(6) Kausitakl-Upanisad-Bhasya 

(7) Maitrayanlya-Upanisad-Bhasya 

(8) Kaivalya-Upanisad-Bhasya 

(9) [Maha]-Narayana-Upanisad-Bhasya § 

(10) Hastamalaka-stotra-Bhasya 

* Otherwise known as BahvrcabrBbmaea-Upanisad-Bhasya, being a 
commentary on Ait. Arapyaka II and III, the Ait. Upani^ad proper 
being = II, Chaps. 4-7. 

t Otherwise known as Agamasastra-vivaraija. 

t Although supposed to be, according to tradition, the earliest work 
(adya-krti) of Sankara it refers to the Frapaficasara and the 
Upanisad-Bba^ya as the author's own earlier compositions. 

§ The one printed as appendix to the Ananda^rama edition of the 
Taittiriya Arapyaka, on the ground of two of its mangalBoara^a stanzas 
and its quotation from the Frapaficasara (ed., p.810), seems to belong to 
a Sahkaraoarya of some later date. 
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(11) Visnu-sahasranama-Bhasya 

(12) Sanatsujatlya-Bhasya 

(13) AdhyEtmapatala-Bhasya* 

(14) Gayatrl-Bhasya and 

(15) Samdhya-Bhasya, 

The following 31 commentaries seem almost certainly 
to be spurious works— 

[1] Aparoksanubhava-Vy§khya 
[ 2 ] Amaru-Sataka-Tika 
[ 3 ] Anandalaharl-Tika 

[1] Atmabodha-Tika, designated as Adhyatmavidya- 
Upadesiavidhi, Ajnanabodhinl, and Saihksipta- 
Vedanta-Sastra-Prakriya 
[ 3 ] Uttara-Gita-Tika 
[ 6 j Upade^asahasrl-Vrtti 

[7] Ekafilokl-Vyakhya 

[8] Gopala-Tapanlya-Upanisad (Purva and Uttara) 

[ 9 ] Tri^atl-Namartha-Prakasika 

[ 10 ] Daksinamurti-astaka-T ika 

[11] Panca(padl)-Prakaranl-Tlka, otherwise named 

Saccidanandanubhava-Dipika 

[12] Panclkaranaprakriya-Vyakhya 

[ 13 ] ParamahaHsa-Upanisad-Hrdaya 
[ 14 ] Patanjala-Yogasutrabhasya-Vivarana 
[ 15 ] Brahma-Gita-Tika 
[ 16 ] Bhattikavya-TIka 
[ 17 ] Rajayoga-Bhasya 
[ 18 ] Laghu-Vakya-Vrtti-. ika 
[19] Lalita-Sahasranama-Bhasya t 
[ 20 ] Vijrmbhita-Yoga-[Sutr a]-Bhasya 

* Being a commentary on the eighth Patala of the first Pra^oa of 
the Apastamba-DharmasUtra. It has been published in the Trirandruiu 
Sanskrit Series. 

t There ie also a Laiita-triSatl-Bhasya. 
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[ 21 ] Vi^nu-sahasranama-Samgraha-Bhasya * * * § 

[ 22 ] Vrddha-Brahmana-Upanisad-Bhasyat 
123 i Sataslokl-Vyakhya 
[ 24 ] ^akatayana-TJpanisad-Bhasya 
[25] Siva-Gita-Vyakhya 

[ 26 ] Satpadl-Tika, styled Vedanta-Siddhanta-Dlpika 
[ 27 ] Samksepa-Sariraka-Bhasya 
[28] Sarndhya-Vandana-Bhasya t 
[ 29 j Sambandha-Dipika (?) 

[30] Samkbya-Saptati-Tika JayamangaU and 

[31] Sutasaihhita-Bhasya. 

Passing next to a consideration of the stoiraa attributed 
to Sankaracarya (of which about 220 can be easily enumer¬ 
ated ), one cannot fail to notice, in the first place, a sort of an 
artificiality about them. Thus we have at least 15 stotras 

composed in the “ Bhujahgaprayata” metre ( v—, v- 1 

V-—II) and addressed to gods like Ganesa, GandakI, 

Daksinamurti, Datta, Devi, Nrsirhha, Bhavani, Rama, Visnu, 
Samba, Siva, Subrahmanya, Hanumat, etc. Their subjects 
too are of a stereotyped nature,§ containing many identical 
expressions and sentiments; and not one of them has any old 
commentary on it or has its authenticity vouched for by any 
reliable and ancient author. I feel no hesitation in regarding 
them all (with one possible exception) as spurious, Next we 
have the “ astakas ” of which I have been able to count over 35, 
being addressed to the deities such as Ac 3 mta, AnnapurnS, 
AmbS, ArdhanarIsvara,Kalabhairava,Ersna, Gahga, GaneSa, 
Govinda, Cidananda, Jagann^tha, Tripurasundarl, Daksina- 

* See No, (11) above. 

tSame (?) as the Mse4ela-6rahmana-Upsnissd-BhIsy3. 

t Same (?) as No. (15) above. 

§ At least half a dozen of them allude to the torments of SatfasSra 
and bemoan in feeling language the miseries of old age, domestio unhap¬ 
piness, and the like. It is obvious that SahkarSoSrya oould not have been 
their author. 
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murti, Narmada, Psnduranga, Balakrsna, Bindumadhava, 
BhavanI, Bhairava, Bliramar&mba, Manikarnika, Yamuna, 
Baghava, Rama, Lihga, ^aradfimba, Siva, Srlcakra, Sahaja, and 
Haiasya. There are only two amongst these, viz., Daksina* * * § 
murti-astaka and Gopala-astaka(the former with commentaries 
attributed to Suresvara, Vidyaranya, Svayamprakasa, and 
even Sankara himself, and the latter with one attributed to 
Anandatirtha) that, in style and- contents, can put forth a 
plausible claim to authenticity. The rest are late, and false¬ 
ly attributed to Sankara’s authorship. And similar remarks 
hold in the case of the over thirty hymns named after the 
number of stanzas (5,6,7,9,10,12,14,16,50, 64,70,100, and 
108) comprised in them, of which only the well-known 
and Daiailoki stand forth with a claim to genuineness ground¬ 
ed upon the existence of more than one reliable and ancient 
commentary on them. Other artificialities of composition 
exhibited by these minor sMras are: (i) an attempt to make 
the initial letters of the successive stanzas follow the order 
of the Devanagarl alphabet;* (ii) an endeavour to describe 
all the parts of the object of adoration beginning with the 
feet and ending with the hair > t (iii) an arrangement of the 
stanzas to follow the normal ritual of worship in 16 (or 64) 
stages; t or (iv) conceiving of the same ritual as an ideal 
process (manasa-puja) which is addressed, in a majority of 
cases,§ to the Atman or Self within, conceived as the Highest 
Principle, rather than to some Deity different from, and 
external to, the human body or the individual soul. 

Without arguing the pros and cons of each case, we will. 
now enumerate what we regard as very probably the genuine 
stotras of Sankaracarya. These are— 

* There are three or four such hymns. 

t There are at least three suoh hymns. 

Sode^opaoSra or Catuh^astyUpaoSra FUiS, There are four suoh 
hymns. 

§ Over twelve. 
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12 Ananclalaharl, consisting of twenty stanzas in Sikha- 

ripl metre,* and honoured by over 30 commenta¬ 
ries, one attributed to Sankara himself 

13 Govindastaka as printed in the VsnlvilSsa ed,, vol. 

18, p. 56-58, and honoured by a com. attributed to 
Anandatirtha 

14 DaiJsinamurti-stotra in 15 stanzas, on which ^resi- 

vara wrote a com. called Manasollasa. Other comm, 
are also available, being attributed to Vidyaranya, 
Svayampraka^ia or Praka^atman, Purnananda, 
Narayanatlrtha, and even Sahkaracarya himself. 
The Stotra consists of 15 stanzas, but there is a 
doubt as to the genuineness of the last five stanzas. 
The genuine part of the work is often styled 
Daksinamurti-astaka 

15 Daiaslokl, also known as Cidananda-daSa^lokl or 

Cidananda-stavaraja, with the famous comment¬ 
ary called the Siddhantabindu by Madhusudana- 
Sarasvatl 

16 DvadaSa-panjarika, usually known as the Moha- 

mudgara, in twelve stanzas, beginning with — 
Mu(iha jahilii dhan&gama-tr^am 

17 “ Bhaja Govindam ” stotra, also called the Carpata- 

panjarika, in 17 stanzas 

18 Satpadi or Visnu-satpadI, honoured by more than 

half a dozen commentaries, one attributed to San¬ 
kara himself, and another from the ViMstadvaita 
School of Ramanuja and 

1? “ Harim Ide ’’ stotra, on which Vidyaranya, Svayam- 
prakasa, Anandagiri, and even Sankara himself, 
are reported to have written commentaries—that of 
Svayampraka^a being printed in the Bibliotheca 
Sanskrita series of Mysore (No. 20). 

* As printed in the Vapi-VilSsa ed., Vol. 17, pp. 159-164, and to be 
distinguished from the Saundarya-laharl in 100 stanzas. The authen* 
tiolty of the work is not however absolutely certain. 
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The ascription of the next three atotras to the authorship 
of Sahkaracarya is plausible, but not altogether certain— 

(16) Manisa-pancaka (Vanl Vilasa ed. XVI, p. 55 f.) 

(17) Sopana-pancaka, also known as Upadesa-pancaka 

(VfinI Vilasa ed. XVI, p. 127 f.) and 

(18) Sivabhujanga, fourteen stanzas, omitting stanzas 

1,15-34, and 36-40 (Vanl Vilasa ed.). 

The following over 210 atotras may be safely pronounced 
as not genuine works of Sahkaracarya. We refrain from 
enumerating them all, but content ourselves with the follow¬ 
ing classification by groups 

[ 32-62 ] ^aivite itotraa (31) addressed to Siva (19), 
Samba ( 3 ), Mrtyunjaya (2 ), and Sankara, 
Mahe^vara, Pancavaktra, Hal5.sya, Ardha- 
narisvara, and other names of the God 

[ 63-104] Stotras addressed to the Consort of Siva (42) 
under names such as Devi (9), Tripurasun- 
darl or Sundari (6) BhavanI (5), LalitS (4), 
Amba or Ambika (3), Bala (3), Kali or Kal ika 
(2), Gaurl or Girija (2), ^yama or ^yamalS. 
(2), and Siva, Parvatl, Matahgl, SahajS, 
JvalamukhI, and Rajaraje^varl 

[105-121 ] Vaisnava stotras (17) addressed to Visnu (4), 
Krsna (5), Hari (2), Govinda (2), Mukunda, 
Narayana, Aoyuta, and Cakrapani 

[122-136] Stotras (15) addressed to the Gods and Holy 
Places in and about Benares,* such as— 
Bhairava (4), Ganges (3), Annapurna (2), 
Manikarnika (2), and Bindumadhava, be¬ 
sides general praises of Benares viewed 
as a whole (3) 

[ 137-161 ] Stotras (15) addressed to the Gods, Goddesses 
and Holy Places believed to have been 

* Where Saakaca lived for years according to tradition. 
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[152-159] 

[160-164] 

[165-169] 

[170-173] 

[174-177] 

[178-180] 

[181-182] 


[183-187] 


[188-189] 

[190-230] 


f231-246] 


visited by the AcSrya in the course of his 
wanderings: JagannStha (2), the Twelve 
Lihgas (2), Srloakra (?), Gandaki, Yamuna, 
Ti'ivenl, Sarasvatl, NarmadS, Kamaksl, 
Mlnaksi, Sarada, and Fandurahga 
Stotras (8) addressed to Nrsimha or Laksml- 
Nrsiihha 

Stotras (5) addressed to Daksinamurti 
Stotras (5) addressed to Datta or Datt&treya 
Stotras (4) addressed to GaneSa or Ganapati 
Stotras (4) addressed to Eama or Raghava 
Stotras (3) addressed to Hanumat or Anjan- 
eya or Subrahmanya 

Stotras (2) occasioned by the traditional 
“Shower of Gold” episode, called Kanaka- 
dharS, or Kalyana-vrsti 
Individual stotras (5) addressed to Cintamani, 
Dasa avataras, Puspavira, Sarabha-hrdaya* 
and Harihara, one each 
Stotras (2) addressed to “ Ajapa ” 

General devotional and VedSntic stotras (41) 
including topics like Manasapuja [mental 
adoration] (8), the soliciting of forgiveness 
for sins, and protection (8), praise of Sages, 
Teachers, and Blessed Persons of the past 
(7), description of the state of beatific union 
with the Absolute (12 ), and exaltation of 
Samnyasa (6) and 

Miscellaneous and as yet unidentified stotras 
(16), some of which may turn out to be 
duplicates of some of those already listed 
above. 


When we turn next to what are called the Prakaram- 
granthas or shorter philosophical works, the proportion of 
what can be confidently put down as the' genuine works of 
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Sankar&oftrya to the dubious or the distinctly spurious works 
is almost as outrageous as in the case of the stotras. I have 
been able to put together over a hundred and ten of these 
Prakarartagranthas. Some of them in their style and con¬ 
tents bear so little relation to ^ahkaracarya that their ascrip¬ 
tion to his great name seems little more than downright mis¬ 
take. Others are philosophic compendia after the style of 
the Sarvadarsanasamgraha, or digests of Yoga and Tantrism. 
Still others deal with the life and conduct of ascetics and 
recluses, giving also rules for the various Mathas as well 
as, occasionally, moral instructions suitable to all classes of 
men. The rest—barring the considerable number of mis¬ 
cellaneous and non-descript tracts—treat of Vedantic topics 
proper, describing the nature of the Atman or the Absolute, 
expounding the ultimate sense of the great Upanisadic utter¬ 
ances, commenting upon specific Vedantic technicalities like 
Maya, Karana, Triputl, Nirvana, etc., or constituting a com¬ 
plete manual of Vedantic teaching in all its aspects, such as 
the later Vedantasara. A large majority of these texts can 
be declared as unauthentic, especially when we find them to 
contain ungrammatical words like Oanapatyaih ( Jlvanmuk- 
tanandalaharl, stanza 14), or rainantdh (Yatipancaka, st, 4); or 
to indulge in such artificialities as the composition of a series 
of stanzas with their initial letters following the alphabetical 
sequence; or to contain adjurations about attentiveness in 
service at the Royal Court, or refusal to cultivate the “ Yavana” 
language (Prasnottaramalika, stanzas 35 and37); or to advocate 
ideas* like-‘Anader api vidhvamsah Pragabhavasya viksitah* 
( where the Nyaya-Vaisesika division into different kinds of 
Negations—against which Sankara has expressed himself so 
emphatically in the Br. S. Bhasya apud 11. i. 18 — is tacitly 
assumed). Very few of them, in their style and thought, rise 
above mediocrity, or are quoted by any reliable and ancient 
authors, and the burden of proof must hence lie on him who 
wishes to claim authenticity for any of these tracts, rather 

* Compare Yivekaca^Smai^if st. 302. 

15 [ Baiu Mallik Leotures, 1925 ] 
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than of disproof on him who would prima facie deny such a 
claim. We are prepared to regard the following works as 
having a fairly satisfactory claim to Sankara’s authorship— 

20 Aparoksanubhava or ®bhuti, being honoured by many 

commentaries, amongst others, one altributed to 
Sankara himself, and another to Vidyaranya* 

21 Atmabodha, with several commentaries, including 

one attributed to Sankara himself and another to 
Madhusudanasarasvati. A stanza from it ( No. 13 ) 
is quoted in the VedEntaparibhasa 

22 Upadesasahasrl. The fuller title is—Sakalavedopa- 

nisatsardpadesasahasri. There are two works with 
this title, one in prose in the form of a dialogue 
between the teacher and the pupil, and the other in 
verse. The latter alone appears to be genuine, 
several verses from it being quoted in Suresvara’s 
Naiskarmyasiddhi. The Vrtti on the U. S. attribut¬ 
ed to Sankara can hardly be authentic; but there are 
others attributed to Anandatlrtha, Ramatlrtha,t 
Bodhanidhi, etc. 

23 Panolkarana, or Vakriya,i honoured by several 

commentaries attributed to Anandatlrtha, Svayam- 
prakasamuni, etc., as also by a Vartika supposed to 
come from Suresvaracarya. There is even a vrtti 
believed to be the work of Sankara himself. There is 
nothing in the work itself that warrants its ascrip- 

*This last is published in the second vol. of Sankara's Miscellaneous 
Works ibrought out at Mysore in 1898. The editor is not sure about the 
ascription of the com. to VidySrapya. Even the original work does 
not rise very much above the common-place, and may have been an 
early effort of the AoSrya. 

t BSmatIrtha comments also on the prose U. 8*, and we are told 
that the Vi^isUdvaita writer Vedanta-De6ikaoarya(oir. 1300) refers to 
the prose work in his SatadHsa^I. 

t The work called MahavSkya-PancTkaraua may be on a distinct 
topic. Some however identify it with the Panolkarana. 
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tion to Sankara, except the fact that it has called 
forth such extensive commentorial activity 

24 SataSlokI, printed with a com * in the Mysore ed. of 
theMisc. Works of Sankara, Vol. ii, as also else¬ 
where (without com.). The work is remarkable for 
the easy familiarity with which it marshalls forth 
Vedic and Upanisadic texts in support of Advaitic 
conclusions. Consists of 101 stanzast divided into 
Vijhanatman, Anandakosa, Jagan-mithyatva, and 
Karma-mimafisa prakaranas. The com. upon the 
work, attributed to Sankara himself, can hardly 
he genuine. 

Passing on next to the works which are usually, but not 
convincingly, supposed to belong to Sankara’s authorship, 
we select the following for specific mention— 

(19) Atmajnanopade^a-prakarana, probably the same 

as another work listed under the title of Bala- 
bodhinl, Atmopadesavidhi, or Atmavidy opadesa. 
The work claims to possess commentaries by 
Anandatirtha or °giri, Purnanandatirtha and 
Ramacandrasarasvatl. Can the work be the same 
as the Adhyatmavidyopadesavidhi, which is the 
name of a com. on the Atmabodha ? 

(20) Upadesapancaka, consisting of five stanzas be¬ 

ginning with “ Vedo nityam adhiyatam” 

(21) Upade&asahasrI, the prose work: see No. 22 above 

( 22) Mayapancaka, being five stanzas describing the 
nature of Maya, and ending with the refrain— 
“ aghatita-ghatanS-patlyasI MayS” 

(23) Laghuvakyav^i, consisting of 18 stanzas, and 
beginning with—“ Sthulo mamsamayo dehah, ** 
Several comm, on the work seem to be in exist¬ 
ence, amongst others one attributed to Sankara 
himself and another to Ramanandasarasvatl 

* The editor is unoertain as to its asoription to Xnandagiri. 

f The last stanza does not appear to be genuine, 
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(24) Vakyav^i, consisting of 53 stanzas, and begin¬ 

ning with—“ Sargasthitipralayahetum.” Cora- 
menturies on it attributed to Anandatirtha and 
Vi^veSvarapandita have been listed 

(25) Vakyasudha, otherwise know n as Drgdysyaviveka- 

prakarana. Several comm, on the work have 
been enumerated, e, g., those by Brahmananda- 
sarasvatl, Ramacandratirfcha, ViSve^vara, Anan- 
datlrtha, Bhlmadasa-bhupala, Bamanandayati, 
Atmgrama, etc. The work has not however been 
included in the Vanlvilas edition and so stands 
suspect. The Com. printed in the Benares Sk. 
Series calls it a work of Bharatitirtha and 

(26) Vivekacudamani or Vedantaviveka,* consisting of 

581 stanzas in different metres. 

The prakaranagranthas which can almost without hesi¬ 
tation be put down as non-genuine may finally be simply 
enumerated— 

[247-264] Regulations for the conduct of the ascetics 
and in particular for the seven Mathas t or 
pontifical sees, including works such as 
Sahkarasmrti, I (Sapta- ]math&mnayadi- 
vicara, Samnyasakarma, as also Sarhdhya- 
vandana, Siksapancaka, Jnanasamnyasa, 

•Occasionally the stanzis in non-Anustubh metres strike one as 
expositions of the Anustubh stanzas, bet the theory cannot be consis¬ 
tently worked out so as to determine the original nucleus ef the poem, 
if any. I regard the work as dubious. There is also another work 
called ViVekacU^Smapi-saiiigraha. 

t Only four i Spngeri, Badan-nSrSyapa, DvarakS, and JagannStha 
in the South, North, West and East, are supposed to be the original 
feundatioDf, A claim on behalf of KSnei is put forth as being the most 
basic of aU. Kumbhakonam, Saiiike^vara, and EaraTira are later 
branches. In some enumerations there are included three ideal or 
metaphysical Mathas : Summer, Self, and the (Niskala) Brahman. 

t Said to be current to the present day amongst the Nambudri 
Brahmins belonging to Sankara’s native District, 
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SadSoaravivarana or 'prakarana or ‘’anu- 
samdhSna, etc. 

[ 265-272] Diequisions on Yoga and Tantrism, including 
the Frapahcasara and the Yogatftr&vali, 
both of which the VsnlvilSs edition has, 
without sufficient justification, admitted as 
genuine works of the Acarya 

[273-275] Compendia for all the different Schools of 
Philosophy. Amongst these is included 
the Sarvasiddhantasamgraba, which was 
published (1905) by the Govt, of Madras 
with an English Translation by M. Ranga- 
oharya 

[276-304 ] Concise Vedantic manuals for the beginners. 

These include works such as Tattvdpadesa, 
Sarvavedantasiddhantasarasamgraha, and 
Prabodhasudhakara (these three being ad¬ 
mitted into the Vanivilas edition ), as also 
works figuring under names such as Sastra- 
darpana, Balabodhasamgraha,Paramartha- 
sarasaihgraha, Vedantatattvamanjarl, Jfia- 
napradlpa or "dlpika or "upadeSa or '’gita, 
or °nauka, Tattvasara or 'bodha or °saih- 
graha, and even Vedantasara & Siddhanta- 
blndu. Deserving of a particular mention 
is a Sarvopanisadarthasaihgraha, a Vajra- 
svicyupanisad, and an Ekadasottarasata- 
vakyasamgraha,—the last being a collec¬ 
tion of 111 benedictory sentences ( ending 
with bhuyat) and embodying several dis¬ 
tinctive Upanisadic doctrines 
305 341 ] Discussions of specific Vedantic topics such 
as meditation on the Self, or intuition of 
Brahman; the nature of Cause; of Beatific 
realization (including the Advait&nubhuti, 
Jlvanmuktanandalaharl, and Praudh&nu* 
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bhutl, which all have found a place in the 
Vfinivilas edition); of Maya and Nirvana; 
of the “ triputi *’ or three factors in know¬ 
ledge; of the fourfold Doubts and fivefold 
Means; etc. 

[342-349] Discussions of the well-known Upanisadic 
utterances or Mahavakyas 

[ 350-353 ] Stray works, the ascription of which to the 
authorship of Sankara has to be pronounc¬ 
ed as an error, seeing that they include a 
phonetic discussion on the padas of the 
Vajasaneyi-samhita, an alaihkaric work 
called “ Eavikar(a)patti," and the erotic 
AmaruSataka, which Sankara is supposed 
to have composed by parakayUpraveia with 
a view to answer certain awkward ques¬ 
tions of the wife of Mandana-milira to 
justify his title to omniscience 

[354-358] A few miscellaneous works too difficult to 
identify or classify. 

The facts above set forth yield the following net result. 
The works which we can almost confidently call Sankara’s 
own include 11 commentaries, 8 stotras, and 5 prakarana- 
granthas, making a net total of 24. The works which are 
most probably and in the main unauthentio include 15 com¬ 
mentaries, 3 stotras, and 8 prakaranagranthas, making up a 
total of 36. The remaining 358 works—small and large— 
(comprising 31 commentaries, 215 stotras, and 112 prakarana- 
granthasj are to be put down as non-genuine.* In evaluating 

* There is perhaps discernable a similarity of style and oontents 
amongst some of the works falling under olass 11, as also amongst a 
few others falling under olass III. We can thus distinguish the hands of 
at least two other *'Sahkar3c3ryas*' that have helped to gratuitously 
swell the number of works to be ascribed to the first SahkarSoSrya. 
Nor is the possibility ruled out of the ezistenoe of a few more worki^ 
other than those above listed, parading under the name of the XoSrya, 
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the philosophy of ^ahkaracarya we will base our arguments 
mainly on the genuine works, Occasionally we may derive 
help in elucidating a few minor points by using the evidence 
furnished by the dubious works. But the bulk of the un- 
authentio works we will have to leave severely alone. 

Every great man leaves behind him, as a legacy to the 
incoming ages, the great task of understanding and inter¬ 
preting him and his life-work aright: a task which gains in 
difficulty in proportion to the variety and the magnitude of 
his achievement. And the task practically borders upon 
the impossible in the case of ^ahkarScarya, where even such 
fragmentary and highly exaggerated biographical details 
about the Acarya as happen to be preserved by the zeal of 
partisans and the animus of opponents are seen to be incon¬ 
sistent and contradictory.* The differences between the parti¬ 
sans begin even from the Acarya’s native-place and paren¬ 
tage. Kalati in the Cochin State and iSivaguru and Aryambs 

* The published biographical “ Digvijayas ’* include the one in verse 
by VidySrapya with a com. attributed to Dhanapati ( Anadashram ed.), 
which labours under the suspicion of being spurious and unscrupulously 
tampered with ; and another in campu style ascribed to Anandagiri and 
included in the Bibl. Ind. Series, which, as being a downright forgery, 
possesses no independent value. The first is a partisan of the Srhgeri 
Matha, as the second that of the KSnchl or KSmakoti Matha ; while all 
the other so-called Fr^clna, Brhat, or Keraliya Sahkaravijayas are preju¬ 
diced in favour of the one or the other Pontifical See, and so contain al¬ 
most a shameless tampering of traditions and documents which is prova¬ 
ble to the hilt even by the accusations on the score of falsification of re - 
cords which each party finds it possible to bring against the other. When 
such is the case of the avowed followers of the School, it need hardly be 
wondered at if the pronounced opponents belonging to the M3dhva and 
the RSmSnujiya Schools have gone one better, and indulged in a merci¬ 
less throwing of mud in the hope that some of it might stick. This has 
provoked reaction, and has given birth to some of the ugliest passages 
that have been olothed in Sanskrit. The few grains of facts that lie 
buried under all this stinking dbbris arehardly worth the trouble of 
gleaning, and never can one feel sure that what has been picked up is 
fact and not fiction. 
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are put forth by the one side, and Cidambaram in South- 
Arcot and Visvajit and VisistaT)y the other.* We can, we 
believe, safely accept the details first mentioned. Kfilati or 
Kaladi is described as a village occupying a healthy position at 
some height above the sea-level, surrounded by fields of paddy 
alternating with jungles of flowering plants studded with 
clumps of bamboos. A broad river broken by sand-banks 
winds through the district, and near the village of Kalatl 
it affords several beautiful vistas into avenues of magnificent 
shady trees. In recent times (A. D. 1910) one of the devoted 
successors of the Srhgeri Pitha has arranged to clear the 
jungles that had grown around the place, built a gluit to 
the river, and erected a bcsautifui Matha and a monument to 
the memory of the great Acarya. The problem of the birth¬ 
place may therefore be now considered as having been 
raised above the din of controversy. And as to the parentage, 
the abusive epithets of a widow’s son or the son of a SamnyS- 
sin used in that connection do not seem to deserve the weight 
that some people feel inclined to give to them by putting 
forth the suggestion that possibly Sahkaracarya may have 
been a posthumous child. He seems, however, to have lost 
his father rather early, and the whole burden of bringing up 
the gifted and somewhat precocious boy fell upon the patient 
shoulders of the young widow, who does not seem to have 
enlisted too much sympathy from her nearer neighbours and 
relatives in the village. Aryaraba seems however to have 
been a great woman, who fully rose to the occasion, and 

^ Champions of the KSmakoti Feefba assign the first mentioned 
particulars about tbeir so-called adya or original Sahkarac5iyatowhom 
they give the date v08 to 476 B. C., the second set of particulars being 
associated with a so-called ahhinava SahkarSoarya ( Sankara V or VI) 
for whom, curiously enough, 788 A. D. is duly given as the birth- 
date. It is true that this** new ’* Sankara is made to die in 839 A. D. at 
the age of 51, but should not this anxiety to have a Sankara to be born 
in 788 A.D. raise a legitimate suspicion as to the detailed ohronologioal 
fabrications extending back upto the fifth century B. 0. ? 
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discharged her responsibility with an unflagging devotion 
and religious selflessness altogether worthy of the mother of 
the greatest philosophical genius of India. And the climax 
of her motherly affection may be said to have been reached 
when, fondly believing—as we might well imagine her to 
do in the great spiritual future that awaited her hopeful 
son, scarcely eight years of age, she, with an heroic wrench 
of the heart, agreed to the son’s ambition to abjure marriage, 
to put on the ascetic’s ruddy robes, and to seek salvation 
by turning a preacher and a prophet.^ The youthful object 
of this exemplary and discerning adoration has expressed 
his gratitude for the mother in a manner equally exemplary 
and one that has shed undying glory upon Sankara the man 
even though it may have been held to somewhat compromise 
his position as a religious reformer. Sankara’s writings are 
full of respectful adoration for the mother, whom he describes 
as the natural instructor of youth (putrasya samyag anuiasirly 
Brhad. BhSsya, Anand. ed., p. 529 ) and whose innumerable 
devices for securing the true well-being and education of her 
son, for whom she is often capable of the noblest acts of silent 
self-sacrifice, Sankara has emphasised as much by befitting 
words as by the still more befitting deed, as when (to follow 
the traditional account which is not contradicted by any of our 
sources) by performing—although himself a savinyasin —the 
obsequies of his mother, he proved that he could rise superior 

• Silly myth-mongeriDg has here invented the episode of the false 
orooodile whioh oaught hold of the boy’s leg while he was swimming, 
and from whioh release followed only upon the mother's consenting to 
her son's taking saihnyUsa, The incident can be fully explained as an 
act of the mother's devotion and self-sacrifice. We must not forget 
that It was an age of religious revival that had already produced some 
of the most soul-stirf ing lyrics of South-India; and the women-devotees 
of the day certainly played no small part in that general social and 
intellectual upheaval. In the particular case here before us, tradition 
speaks of the visit of some holy sages to Sankara's native place and 
their prophecy of Sankara's death at an early age; and that may have 
predisposed the mother to agree to her ion's becoming a reoluse* 

15(2) 
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to the letter of the Law, and yet obey it in spirit, as when he 
•—according to some accounts—unfilially enough, out his 
mother’s corpse into pieces for the facility of removal and 
arrangement upon the funeral pyre. The significance of 
this latter part of the story seems to have been ignored 
by those who see in the episode a concession to human weak¬ 
ness and a violation of the stricter code for the recluse. 

Sankara seems to have been an extra-ordinarily gifted 
youth. Many are the references he makes in his writings 
to clever pupils possessing brilliant intellect and capacious 
memory, and his writings bear ample evidence to the depth 
and extent of his readings in the “ orthodox ” as well as the 
“ heretic ” philosophical literature.* And it is perhaps quite 
a legitimate supposition to make that l§ankara*s mother, in 
the course of her long and uneventful wedded life with the 
pious and learned Sivaguru, prior to the birth of their famous 
son, had acquired a genuine taste for religio-philosophical 
speculations, which could have rendered her capable of sym¬ 
pathy and appreciation for the line of philosophical thought 
that Sankara may be supposed to have started more or less 
dimly formulating for himself during the earlier part of his 
career as a student.t In spite of the strongly rationalistic 
bent of his mind, Sankara shows, once in a while, and in his 
occasional and almost unguarded utterances, that he did 

* Deussen has oarefuUy collected together the data from the quota¬ 
tions occurring in the VedSatasKtra-BhSsya. A similar examination of 
the other genuine works of the AcSrya is a crying need of our studies. 
That oren where Sankara is attributing to certain schools and teachers 
doctrines prima facie inconsistent with their other more usually known 
views, he is really drawing upon specido works of the school ignored 
by us, is proved by me in my note on the Sshkara BhS^ya apud VedSota- 
Satra 11. il. 23. 

t Instances of such inborn philosophers even amongst the unletter¬ 
ed are not uncommon even in our own times. The FanrSpik recitations 
and the popular expositions of the Scriptures in the Temples must 
have exercised a great influence in carrying philosophy to the humblest 
of Indian cottages. 
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realise how the approach to the Absolute by the Pathway of 
Devotion was capable of reaching exactly the same goal 
that was set up before the sterner follower of the Pathway 
of Knowledge, and that that Pathway was capable of yield¬ 
ing, besides, a joy and a solace that was all its own. The 
devotional fervour underlying the familiar line from the 
Satpadlstotra—“ Saty api bhedApagame, Natha, tavAham, na 
mamakinas tvam”'*—the Acarya has echoed, in a morein- 
tellectualistic mood, in his commentary on Ved. Sutra II. 
i. 9, where he declares—“ Although there is non-distinctness 
in nature between the effect and the cause, it is the effect 
that is of the nature of the cause, and not the cause that 
is of the nature of the effect. ” And this mellower tune in the 
philosophy of Sahkaracarya would seems to have been the 
direct result of the teaching and the example of his noble 
mother, about whom tradition narrates the story as to how, 
although feeble in body, she insistsd upon going on foot to 
the distant river for her daily bath and worship at the 
temple, so that Sankara was forced to perform the miracle of 
inducing the stream to flow nearer their residence. The in¬ 
cident in question brings also another aspect of Sankara’s 
teaching into prominence. You may have the best theoreti¬ 
cal (Sastric) knowledge of the Metaphysics of the Vedanta, 
but that knowledge needs to be translated into action and so 
realised by a regular code of discipline, which nothing should 
tempt you to slacken. This, we may very well believe, was 
the lesson which Sankara owed to his mother, whose whole 
career was one act of a believing and life-long penance. 

It is a pity that no definite information is available to us 
about the person or persons responsible for initiating Sankara 
into the full-fledged Advaita Philosophy. Wo are indeed told 
that he commenced regular Vedic studies at the early age of 
five, resolved toleadthe celibate life of an ascetic when eight, 

* “ Even when all the differenoei are anoibilated, 0 Lord, it is I who 
am Thine, not Thou that art mine. ” 
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and left the household in search of a spiritual teacher two years 
later. This he found in Govinda the ascetic (Govinda-yati or 
Govinda-bhagavat-pujyapSda), practising austerities in the 
mountain-recesses adjoining the NarmadS river. From Ealati 
to Narmada is a distance of several hundreds of miles, and 
Sankara is reported to have been led to the place through a 
miracle. When we bear in mind what hardships and priva¬ 
tions were endured by the Buddhist pilgrims in their hazardous 
journeys from Pekin to Fstoliputrs just before the age of 
dahkara, his few hundred miles of wandering in search 
of Illumination need not be considered as impossible, even 
at the tender age when he is supposed to have started for it. 
The journey might have occupied weeks and months, and 
Sankara very likely did not miss some of the well-known in¬ 
tervening places of pilgrimage—amongst them, for instance, 
the MallikSrjuna temple on the Sritaila mountain on the 
banks of the ErishnS in the Eurnool District. If tradition 
be correct in ascribing the YogaHaravali to the authorship of 
Sankara,* we have a reference in that work to the AcSrya’s 
intense longing to practise austerities on that mountain. If 
Sankara ever visited the place, it must have certainly im- 
ivessed him with its mystic grandeur, which, in later times, 
drove ShivAji, the saviour of MahArSstra, to so uncontrollable 
a religious frenzy as to tempt him by his own hand to out off 
his head and to offer it at the feet of the God. Be the case as 
it may, it would seem that from Govindei-yati Sankara re¬ 
ceived initiation into Yoga and Mysticism, rather than any 
definite instructions in the Metaphysics of the Advaita, for 
which thp AoArya was rather indebted to GaudapSda,t the 

*Anotber tradition ascribes tbe work to tbe authorship of Snka and 
a third to that of Qovinda-yati himself. Neither the style nor tbe con¬ 
tents Touch for its being Sankara’s genuine work. 

t Sankara explicitly calls him the revered AcSrya, the Matter of 
the traditional Advaitio Philosophy. In the second verse in Upadeda- 
sShasr^ zviii,';he has similarly expressed the depth of his reverence 
for GaudapBda. 
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reputed teacher of his teacher. After a very brief stay with 
Govinda*yati, Sankara followed the latter*s advice and re¬ 
paired to Benares, famous then, as indeed it is even to-day, as 
the last touchstone for the professors of Hindu Sastras and 
Darsanas. It was thus at Benares that Sankara, like Gau¬ 
tama Buddha some thirteen hundred years before, started 
his regular career as a preacher and a prophet,* won bis 
fkst disciples, and had his first successful disputatlon.t 

A story preserved by tradition concerning Sankara’s 
encounter at about this time with an untouchable Candfila 
(in reality, God Siva) who challenged the consistency of the 
Acarya’s conduct in avoiding even the shadow of the pariah 
when, philosophically, he held on to rigorous Monism, is 
responsible for (or may even be the consequence of) a short 
poem called the Manlsapancaka (Vanivilas ed., vol. 16). The 
traditional antecedents of the poem, taken along with the 
circumstance that, right at the very start of his career, 
Sankara had had to face the opposition of the Mimafisists, 
would seem to prove that it is these latter exponents of the 
more rigorous orthodoxy in conduct and creed who—even 
more than the Saihkhyas and the Buddhists—constituted the 
greatest obstacle to a peaceful reorganisation of the Society 
on the basis of the Advaita Philosophy to which before long 

*The realistio story whioh narrates how Sankara, upon hearing 
the daily recitations of Qrammar whioh formed the sole oocupation 
of life for several youthful students in some of the grammar schools of 
Benares, broke out into that forceful denunciation of such soul-less 
learningBhaja Govindam,—Bhaja Govindam,—Bhaja Govindam,— 
MUfJhamate. PrSpte sarhnihite Mrtyau na hi na hi raksati Duhrfl 
karane** {Repeat the name of Govinda, 0 thou fool I Lists of Roots- 
like Dukrfl to do—howsoever diligently conned, won't save thee from 
the clutches of Death!)—belongs to this period. 

t With the author of the Brahma-sntras, BSdarSyapa'-VySsa him¬ 
self, says the tradition. It was he who is said to have granted Sankara 
a farther lease of sixteen years of life, and advised him to make the 
Ritualists or MImSCsakas his first butt of attack. 
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the Ao&rya had to direct his attention and devote his energies. 
The story of Sankara’s encounter with the famous Eum&rila 
just as the latter was about to undergo (by way of a self-impos* 
ed penance for having sought to destroy his quondum teachers, 
the Buddhists) self-immolation in fire, has at least this much 
of philosophical value in it that the teachings of EumSrila, 
oven on the problem of the nature of the soul, were believed 
to lead on, by a short and easy step, to the position held by 
the Advaita Vedanta on the same point.* But the tougher fight 
here was of course with Mandana and his wife, who typified 
in themselves all those naturally powerful forces—helped 
on by inertia and mass-superstition—that are seen ever to 
range themselves on the side of every established institution 
that is able to put forth a more or less justifiable claim 
to antiquity. The MlmUflsists of the day who championed 
the cause of Hindu Orthodoxy—and even succeeded in win¬ 
ning a victory over Buddhism itself and the other forces of 
Heterodoxy—did, however, unfortunately fall into the very 
same error that had been committed, as we saw {ante, pp. 
135 f.), by the thinkers of the age of the BhagavadgItS. For, 
having somehow managed to clear the field of their oppo¬ 
nents, they could only think of the full-blown sacrificial 
ritualism as the only complete code of conduct for humanity, 
forgetting once more the wholesome lesson that we can never 
summon back “the good old times" exactly as they obtained 
—or were believed to have obtained—once. It was at this 
juncture, when the newer forces were conquered and were on 
the way of being assimilated, that the task of re-inforcing the 
old social ifiachinery and of wheeling it on to the carefully 
laid down new-old track, it bcame the mission of iSankara to 
accomplish—with what success will be noted in the sequel. 

* Oi the AtmavSda seotion from the SlokavSittika, and particularly 
its concluding verses. Oompare also the Drama called the Prabodha* 
candrodaya (Act vi, St. 19 and the preceding prose passage), where 
this rapproohement between MlmSOsS and VedSnta is most clearly 
indicated. 
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Tradition has preserved for us just the arresting preli¬ 
minaries and the somewhat tame finale of the Sahkara- 
Mandana controversy. The essential points around which 
the controversy raged have to be followed only in the philo¬ 
sophical writings of the AcSrya, and these we will set forth 
in the next Lecture, Having, by the defeat and conversion 
of Mandana alias Suresvara, secured an ally fully equipped 
with the armoury of logic—and one moreover that had per¬ 
haps already proved his mettle and won his spurs in the 
long-drawn out tustle with the Jainas of the South—it was a 
relatively easy task for the Acarya to defeat the various sec¬ 
tional and sectarian opponents—the Saivas, the Ganapatyas, 
the BhAgavatas, the Eapalikas, the LokAyatikas, the Vaitesi- 
kas, the SAmkhyas, the Jainas, the Buddhists and the rest— 
with all their divisions and sub-divisions. It must, how¬ 
ever, be remembered that it was not metaphysical arguments 
that decided the contest everywhere. Tact and compromise 
—and where these failed, even the argumentum ad ktculum — 
had to be tried in turn; the religious and political prejudices 
obtaining amongst the countless little States and Kingdoms 
into which India north as well as south of the NarmadA was 
parcelled out, had to be studied and harnessed for the service 
of the “ national ’’ religion; and fully alive to the follies and 
foibles of the masses who are incapable, in the absence of 
a qualified monitor at the elbow, of either sustained thinking 
or consistent conduct, adequate provision had also to be 
made — after reforming the code of conduct to suit the 
exigencies of the times—to provide for responsible itinerant 
interpreters of the code, who could, by enlisting the assis¬ 
tance of the secular arm where needed, achieve a uniformity 
in religious practice,* which would stand out as the visible 
symbol of the monistic Metaphysics of the VedAnta. 

* The broader the scope of its operation, the thinner naturally be- 
oame its contents, thus leading on to extremes of compromise and 
toleration, whioh was both the strength and the weakness of the 
morement. 
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The current biographies of the Ao&rya give very little 
information of value after the Sahkara-Mandana controversy. 
He indeed met a few minor opponents; travelled extensively; 
made several pupils; * and in his few spare moments compos¬ 
ed his major and minor works. Tradition is persistent about 
Sankara’s visit to Nepal, where he is reported to have founded 
a Lihga-temple, which is worshipped to the present day by a 
Brahman belonging to the Nambudri sect; and to Kashmir 
where he is said to have ascended the Sarvajnapltha or the 
Throne of Omniscience. Latterly, he seems to have been— 
like the Buddha himself—rather involved in the jealousies 
and bickerings amongst his favourite disciples, who could 
be restrained from flying apart only through the magnetic 
charm of the Master’s personality. Sankara died at the age 
of thirty-two, the victim, we are told, of an abhicara or black 
magic set into operation by a Sakta opponent. According to 
one set of traditions Kaflcl in the South India is given as 
the place where the Acirya breathed his last. According 
to other sources he died at Badarikasrama, disappearing into 
a cave of the Himalayas. The weight of probability belongs 
to the first view. 

This then is all that we know of the life of Sankara, the 
Master. Fortunately he has left behind him his Works, and 
these—the genuine ones amongst them—ought to form the 
best commentary on the Acftrya’s life and achievement. That 
will have now to form the subject of our next Lecture. 


* One of the most notable of these vras a dumb son of PrabhSkara 
the MimSSsist, who recovered the power of speech by the AoSrya's 
favour, and became, as HastSmalaka, most proficient in all the SSstras, 
so as even to excite the 'ealousy of the other pupils on aooount of the 
Teacher’s great fondness for him. Another was Sanandana, whose 
loyalty to the Master, we are told, enabled him to perform the miracle 
of walking on the waters, in oonsequenoe Of which he bd’qApN celebrated 
ai“Padmap«de.” ' ‘ ^ 
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